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SPEECHES 


IN M IIE IMPEACHM'EN'i- OV 

WARREN HASTINGS. 


TO THIS RICIHT IIONOURABI-E 

THE LORD VISCOUNT MILTON, 

ONK Olf nil! RErRlSSENTATIVliS IN Till! IlOMMOWS llUllsK O!' 

VAM.I AMENT RIK, THE COUN'JT OK YOUK, 

My DEAR Lord, 

I AM persuaded that, your I,nrdship will not he displeased 
to sec your name inscribed at tlie bep;inn.in[' of an introduc- 
tion to the fourth volume of Mr. Burke’s posthumous \vork,s. 
The hereditary interest which you [lo.ssess.in whatever rcyards 
the public labours of that {ireal man and distinguished states- 
man will form, 1 trust, hut a small part of your claim to such 
a distinction. Your father, and your great-uncle, the late 
JMarqucs.s of Rockingham, in addition to the Iiaiipiness which 
they enjoyed of his personal intimacy and friendsliip, had al.so 
the gratification of being in a high degree instrumental in the 
direction of those labours to the service of their country. J 
well remember that Mr, .Burke manifested no ordinary .sensa- 
tion of joy at your birth — an event which he considered to he 
intimately connected with the essential interests of the nation. 
Tlie heir to liile conveying the right to a seal in the l.egishuivT; 
Councils of the nation, and to a landed property among the first 
in value and amplitude, — the future head of a family whose alii 
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UUth, made its way to his heart, and sunk deep itito it j 
and his ardent and generous feelings seized with prompti- 
tude and eagerness every occasion of applying it to the 
use of mankind, Mow large a portion of an active and. 
iaiiorious life was thus employed, will be seen in ohr future 
IviRtory of it. Where' sluill we find recorded exertions of 
active benevolence, at once so numerous, so varied, and sd 
iinportant, made by one man ? : Amongst these, the redress of 
wrongs and the protection of weakness from the oppression of 
power were most conspicuous : and of this kind, the Impeach- 
ment of Mr, Hastings was considered by Mr. Burke as beyond 
all comparison the most interesting and moineutous. 

The volume which is now inscribed to your I.orctship re- 
lates to that proceeding, — a proceeding which that virliioiis 
and enlightened representative held to bo the most important 
of his parliamentary laboims. 

The assumption of arbitrary power, in whatever shape it 
appeared, whether under the veil of legitimacy, or skulking 
in the disguise of state necessity, or prcseiiling the shauiele.ss 
front of usurpation; whether the prescriptive claim of as- 
ceiidiincy, or Ihe brief career of ollieud authority, or the uewly- 
acquired dominion of a moh,'^ was the suie object of his 
detestation and hostility, flis endeavonrs In stillc it in its 
birth, or io ohsirucL its inarch ami inipedoits progress, or to 
redress its oiipre.s.sions, will he found to have occupied in 
various instances, as I have already said, no small iiortioii of his 
life. The scale Upon which oppressions of this kind had 
been exercised in our .East-Indian po.ssessions, was of such d 
magnitude that it required a mind like his to grapple with 
Ihcm, Ilis ardent zeal and unwearied perseverance wera 

* Tlii.s i.-, not a fiincifiil cmiuidation of possible cases. 'J'lie reader 
willTmd in these volumes e.xainples b£ Mr. Burke’s e.’cerlioiis, referable W 
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not move than ecjual to the task. He well knew Umf, the 
impunity of Inrlian delinquency was demanded liy imevest 
too weighty and estensivo, and was seemed by inlluence 
and protection too powerful to he resisted. 'I'hc event, ac- 
eordinf'ly, did not correspond with iiis wishes ; hut tiie n:/iU 
of a triumph wTis neither necessary to bis fame, nor the tri- 
umph itself to the satisfaction of his own mind. 'I'he real 
cau.se which he advocated did not depend upon the decision 
of the court of judicature before which the Impeachment was 
tried. From the moment it was voted by the House of Com- 
mons, the attainment of its main object was placed out of the 
power of his opponents to wrest from Iiim. 'I’he existence 
of the enormities, with the commission of which the i^'overnor- 
jtcncral wa.s charged, how much soever the managers mi, chi. 
fail in the technical proof of his guilt retjuired only to be 
known ; and Mr. Burke was firmly persuaded, that by the 
investigaitnn of the affair.s of that government, resulting from 
the trial, and by the public exposure of the ciime.s which had 
been perpetrated, he had not only discharged a sacred and 
imperative duty, ljut at the .same time liad interjio.sed a power- 
ful check to the commission in fulitro of such enonuiLie.s. 

It was from this view of the subject that he had, a .short 
time before liis last .sickness, begun to jMCjwre materials for 
a complete history of the Impeachment. His subsuiiucnt in- 
ability to proceed in it, was, I know, most scMisibly felt by him : 
and it was among the last retpiests he made me, that I would 
collect and arrange those materials, and publish so mueh ol 
them as I might judge fit for publication. 

With this desire of my most dear and honoured friend, 1 
am endeavouring to comply. The cultivators of literature 
will forever lament the want of his fini,shiiig hand. I trust, 
however, that the substance of the whole of the proceed in, gs 
will be found in these volumes, and that the philosopher and 
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the statesman will not be insensible of their value. The next; 
volume will contain the speeches, which he made at the close 
of the Impeachment, and which were continued for nined.iys. 

In a subsequent volume an essay will be m.ade towards a 
history of his life, comprising .such part of his cono.spondcnce, 
and otlier fugitive compositions, as may be judged fit for ]ml)- 
lic perusal. This volume, the termination of my labours and 
of our joint trust in editing the posthumous works of Mr. 
Burke, I purpose dedicating to the Earl, your venerable 
father. But as it may not be the Divine Will that I should 
live to accomplish my intention, you will not, I hope, my dear 
I.ord, refuse permission to my availing myself of this present 
opportunity of telling the world how greatly I love him, and 
how highly I honour him. 

Soon after my first acquaintance with him, he succeeded 
to the splendid possessions of his uncle, the Martpicss of 
Rockingham, my revered master and patron ; and, together 
with them, perhaps I may be iiermitted to say, to the guardian- 
ship of the Whig cause in ICngland and Ireland. Ii’rom th.at 
time his political conduct is well known to his country ; for 
covertly or in concealment, 1 may confidently assert, he has 
done nothing. To his country, then, I may safely leave the 
judgment of that conduct. His political knowledge, and 
his ability for the administration of public affairs, are known 
to those who have either sat in council, or have held corres- 
pondence with him upon political subjects. His oflicial 
.services, indeed, during the late long reign will not appear 
frequent in the historic p.age, nor hi.s mime [irominently con- 
spicuous in the annals of party ; but in the silent operation 
of those causes which have hitherto transmitted to us the 
constitution, if not unimpaired, perhaps without essential 
deterioration, through the vicissitudes of that eventful ]Kiriod, 
and which have rescued it from frequent and imminenl: dan- 
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yei'-S the politicaii who looks below the sm-face ol' Shtii!,;;; 
will discover abundant proofs of his inlliience. JOvci' kec[)iii!>' 
-Steadily in his view the essential equipoises of our constitu- 
tion, he conceived it to be Ids iiarainoimt duty, however 
painful the performance of it miyht lie, to ot\deavour toraaiii- 
tain that balance between its constituent parts, wliicli is neces- 
sary to the very existence of tlte constitution itself. 

If at one time he abdicated, as it were, the high rank 
which he held as a leader of the old Whig party, Iry concurring'-'' 
in .such a formation of a new party) as to the jealou.s eye of the 
public appeared tinged with a factious pursuit of power, and 
which excited suspicions of a dereliction of principles ; it was, 
because he tvcll knew that no such ilereliction had taken place, 
and that tliere were no other means of comhating with effect 
that favourite system which, from the beginning of the late 
reign, was directed in till its operations to tin; very c.xli action 
of Whiggism, 

If, in an alarming exigency, when all constiinted aulliO' 
rity was threatened with .subversion, he subvnilted-i' to tlie 
painful nccc.ssity of acting in separation from men for whom- 
he entertained tin; highest esteem, and with whom he Ivad 
lived in habits of the most intimate friendship, and in conceit 
with those of whose political conduct he had before generally 
di.sapirroved, it was for the piij'[)cwe of tliscouragiiig the pro- 
jects of innovation which had been avowedly espoused by 
those who were then called the New Whigs ; it was for the 
purpose of [ireventing, by strengthening the legitimate opera- 
tions of government, those inroads upon the constilution, to 
which the executive administration, when weakly formed, is 
often driven in popular disturbances to have recourse ; and parti 

* The coalition with Ijunl North, in 1783. 

•f The co.alitit)n with Mr. Pitt, in 1794, and the fomiatiuii of .lain! 
Grenville’s nduunisUfttion, in t8u6. 
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rularly it was with a well-grounded expectation of procuring 
thereby the accomplishment of a great act of national justice, 
l)y the restoration of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects to 
their political rights. This support of tho executive govern- 
ment required no compromise of public principles : on tlie 
conlraiy, the additional strength acquired by the administra- 
tion might boih have disposed and enabled it to effoctnaLe 
measures of salutary reform, of prudent retrenchments of ex- 
pense, and of nece.ssary economy. On the part of l.ord Fits!- 
william, this separation was marked with a moderation which 
disarmed the animosity of the friend,s be had quitted and left 
open the avenues to reunion with them, whilst at -the same 
time it indicated the terms and extent of the now alliance, 
and was a pledge to the peoide that the security of their rights 
and of the constitution was with him the sole object of that 
alliance. 

Afterwards, when the indepcndoucc of Europe was endan- 
gered by an overwhelming force, which nothing hut the re- 
sources of this country appeaierl able to resist, ho united his 
endeavours with those of stale.smen of the highest rharrirtci* 
and rc[)tUatioii, to call forth those resouivun in the .su[)port of 
a war, which, whatever might have heem his opinion of its 
policy at its commencement, he thou conceived to be a 
measure of unavoidable necessity. 

Lastly, when, in the discharge of these dutio;s to hi.s country, 
he was exposed, to the effects of political intrigues, he bc.iro the 
constsiuclices* with that dignity which naturally belongs to 
coniscicjus merit, when deprived of any means of being useful. 


* 'I'lic tlismbsion of the co.slilion ministry in 17S4, .-ind the .siibsei 
discomiilnre of lire Whig cmidid.-ites at the (,;encr.il Eleclipn in the 
year t his rc.sign.ation of lire Ibrd-lienlenancy of Treland, in 1793 ; Hit 
mis,Hon of tiro (.irenviilo aiiniiiiislnuion, . in 1S07 ; anti l^ortl Ftlvvilh 
remov.al froin the loid-lteatenancy of Yorkshire, iri t<St9. . 


Whilst 1 3.{)pt:;il with conridcnce to the people lor thifl 
upon bis public concbict, to those wlu.> are niost iiili- 
maieiy acquaintecl with his private life, I may with equal eon- 
lidenoe appeal, and ask, By what private virtia; is it. not cini- 
nentlydistiiif'uished ? Is this adulation ? Mis advaneed age and 
mine, as they remove from me almost all tenijitation to lie a 
flatterer, may well exempt me from such an impulatiun. .May 
you, my dear Lord, ever escape it.s poisonous arts. May your 
laboims in the service of your country procure for you, to- 
gether with its praise, its confidence ; and may that confidence, 
whilst it is your reward, become in your hands one of the 
means of promoting and securing its most valuable interc.st.s 
and general prosperity. With these and every other good wish, 
and with the sincerest regard, I remain, 

My dear I.ord, 

Your most obedient humlile .Seivanl, 

W, .Rochesteu, 

P.S . — Some apology seems necessary for the insertion of 
so much matter extraneous to the immediate dc.sign of this 
introduction. I have no other to offer, hut the natural gar- 
rulity, one of the many infirmities, of old age. — If age cannot 
screen me from the severity of criticism, 1 must demand from 
the public the indulgence which I may rc(|une, I'm tin; venial 
gratification of private and jiersonal feelings, as no unreason- 
able rompensaiion for the labour and painr bestowed in 
preparing these posthumous works for its perusal. 


WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 

'Ubird Da>y, JSth February, 1788. 


(Mr, BtJEKE,) 

M.y Lords, — Tlie gentlemen who have it in eommand to 
support ilic impeachment again,st Mr Hastings, have directed 
ine to open the cause with a general view of the grounds upon 
which the (Jominon.s have proceeded in their chargfc against 
liini. Tliey h.nvc directed me to accomiiany this with another 
general view of the extent, the magnitude, the nature, the 
tendency, and the effect; of the crimes which they allege to 
have been, by him comm.ilted. Tliey have also directed me 
to give an explanation (with their aid T may l.ic enabled to 
give it) of such circiiinstances preceding, the crimes charged 

on Mr. ITaslings, or concomitant with them, as may tend to 

elucidate whatever may he found obscure in the article, s ns 
they stand. T’o, these they wished me to. add a few illustra- 
tive remarks on the laws, customs, opinions and manners of 
the people concerned, and who are the objects of the crimes 
we charge on Mr, TTastings. 

The several' articles, as they appear beaire yoig win he 
opened liy other .gentlemen with more particularity, with more 
dirainctness, and, without doubt, with inanitoly more ability 
when they come to, apply the evidence, which iiatiirally 
belongs to each article of this accusation. This, my l.,ords, is 
die plan which we mean to pursue on the great charge, vvliidi, 
is now to abide your judgrii.enti. 
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My Lords, I must look u[)on it as an auspicious uirnini- 
stance to this cause, in which the honour of tin; kintjdom and 
the fate of many nations are involved, that, from the fust com- 
mencement . of our parliameiUary process to this the hour of 
solemn trial, not the smallest difference of opinion has arisen 
between the two Houses. 

My Lords, there are persons who, looking ratlicr upon 
what was to be found in our records and histories than what 
was- to be expected from the public justice, had formed hopes 
consolatory to themselves and dishonourable to us. They flat- 
tered themselves that the corruptions of India would escape 
amidst the dissensions of JParliamcnt. They are disaiipointed. 
They will be disappointed in all the rest of their expectations, 
which they h.avc formed upon everything except the merits of 
their cause. The Commons will not havt- the melancholy 
unsocial glory of having acted a solitary part in a ncthlc, but 
imperfect work. Wltal the greatest iii(|Ut‘sl of the tiation has 
begun, its highest tribunal will accomplish. At length justice 
will be done to India, It is true that your Lordships will have 
your full share in this gr-eat .achievement ; but the Commons 
have alw.ays considered, that whatever honour is divided with 
you is doubled on themselves. 

My Lords, I must confess, that amidst tlicsc encouraging 
prospects the Coramoits do not .ap[)ro()rh your bar without awo 
and anxiety, 'J’lre magniliidc of the interest'; which wa- have 
in charge wall I'cconcilc some degree of solicitude for ibc event 
with the undoubling confichmee with which we icjmsc ourselves 
uponyour l.ordships’ justice. For we are men, tny 1 ,ords : and 
men are so made, that it is not only tire greatness of dangci-, 
taut the value of the adventure, which measures the degree of 
our concern in every undertaking. I solemnly assure your 
: . Lordships, that no standard is sufficient to estinrate the value 
which the Commons set upon the event of the cause they now 
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bring iKiforo you. My Lords, the business of this day is not 
the business of this inrin-~it Is not solely whether the inlsonor 
.Ti, the Iwr be found innocent or guilty; but whether millions 
of in.'inkind shrill Ite made miserable or happy. 

your J.ordships will see in the progress of this cause, that 
there is not only a long-connected, systematic series of mis- j 

demeanours, but an equally connected system of maxims and j 

principles invented to justify them. Upon both of these you I 

must judge. According to the judgment that you shall give j 

upon the past transactions in India, inseparably connected as .( 

they are with the principles w'hich support them, the whole ,i 

character of your future government in that distant empire is ^ 

to be unalterably decided. It will take its perpetu.T.1 tenour, it 
will receive its final impression, from the stamp of this very , 
hour. ':j 

It is not only the interest of India, now the most con- ; 

siJerahle part of the British Empire, which is concerned, but ! 

the credit and honour' of the British nation itself will be decid- 
ed by this decision. We are to decide by Ihi.s judgment, 
whether the crimes of individuals arc to be turned into pulilic 
guilt and national ignominy ; or whether this nation will con- 
vert the very offences which have thrown a transient shade 
upon its government, into something that will reflect a permn- 
neni lustre upon the honour, justice, and humanity of this king- 
dom. . " ' ■' I 

My J .Olds, there is another consideration, which augments 
the solicitude of the Coininon,s, equal to tho-sc other two great 
interests I have stated, those of our empire and our national ! 

character ; somclliing that, if possible, comes more home to i 

the hearts and feelings of every Englishman ; I mean, the inter- t 
cslfa of our constitution itself, which is deeply involved in the 
event of this cause. The future u.se, and the whole effect, if 
not the very existence, of the process of an impeachment of i 


high crimes and tnisdemeanonvs before ilie I’eers of tiiis kin!',' 
dom, upon the charge of the Commons, will very much be 
decided by your judgment in tin's cause. 'I’his tnliunal will Lie 
found (I hope it will always be foimd) too great for petty 
causes ; if it should at the same time be found incompetent to 
one of the greiitc.st, — that is, if little olfcnces, from their 
minilteness, eiscape you, and the greate.st, from their magnb 
tude, oppress you, — it is impossible that thi.s form of trial 
should not, in the end, vanish out of the C(.)natitution, For 
we must not deceive ourselves ; whatever does not stand with 
credit cannot stand long. And if l!ie constitution should be 
deprived, I do not mean in form, hut virtually, of this 
resource, it is virtually do[)rivcd of everything else that is 
valuable in it. I'or litis piocoss is the comciil which binds the 
whole together ; this is the individuating principle, that makes 
England what England i.s. In tlii.'s Court it i.s, lliat no subject, 
in no part of the empiie, can tail of conipeleiil and proportion- 
able justice : here it is that we provide for that which is the 
substantial excellence of our constitution ; 1 mean, the great 
cireulation of rcspomsiliilily, hy which (excepting the. supremo 
power) no man, in no ciicumstanec, <'an eseatie tlie account 
which he owes to the laws of his country. 1 1 is by this ptoces.s 
that magistracy, which tries and controls all other thing.s, i.s 
itself tried and controlled. Other eoustitutious are satisfied 
with making good subjects ; this is a security for good gover- 
nors. It is by this tribunal that slatosmen who abuse their 
power, are accused by statesmen, and tried by .state.smen, not 
upon the niceties of a narrow jurisprudenee, but upon the. 
enlarged and solid principles of slate luomlity. It is here that 
those who by tlie abuse of power have violated the spirit of 
law. Can never hope for protection from any of its forms ; — it 
is here that those who have refused to conform themselves to 
its perfections, ; can never hope to escape through any o( its 
defects. It ought, therefore, my Lords, to beeoinc oui tom 


mon care to guard this your precious dc|>osit, tare in ib 
!)Ut powerful in its effect, with a religious vigilance, and 
never to suffer it to lie either discrcHlited or aiili<|niiietl, 1 or 
this great end your Ijordships are invested with gieat and. 
plenary powers : but you do not siisiKitid, you do not aiiper- 
sede. you dot aiimlnlate, any snhoidinatt; jnrisdietion ; on the 
contrary, you are auxiliary and smp])leiiieulal to them all. 

Whether it is owing to the felicity of oUr tiiutis, lesS; 
fertile in great offences than those which have gone befoio us, 
or whether it is from a sluggish apathy which lias (hilleil and 
enervated the public justice, I am not called upon to deter- 
mine ; but, whatever may he the cause, il is now sixty throe 
years since any irnpeachmenl grounded upon abuse of autho- 
rity and misdemeanour in olTiec, has come before Ibis tiibuiial. 
The last is that of Lmd JVla( rh.'srield, which hapiiotuid in the 
year 17^5, So that ihcoldcsl process l.nown to the eoia.lidmon 
of Ihis eountiy has, upon its levival, some appearance of 
novelty. At this time, when all ICmoiiC is iti a state of, 
perhaps, contagious fermentation ; whi'ti auiifislily has lost 
all its reverence and all iui effect on I he minds of men, at 
the same time that novelty is still attended with the snspicious, 
th it always w'ill he attached to whatever i.s new; we b.iv'e 
been anxiously careful, in abiisiness wliii li sei-ins to 1 omliine 
due objections both to what is anlitiiialed and wh.il is novel, so 
to conduct ourselves that nothing in the revival uf this gie.tl p.n 
liumcntaiy procos.s shall alford a pretext Inrils liiinre disuse. 

My Lords, strongly impressed as tlii'y are with these si nii 
mcnls, the Commons have eomluetcd themsidves with singul n 
care and caution. Withotit losing the sprit and zeal ol a. 
public prosecution, they have comported themselves wilh sueh 
moderation, temper, and decorum, ;is would not have dl lie- 
come the final judgment, if with tlieiu rested the final judf;- 


With veiy few intermissions, the affairs of India havccoti- 
stnntly engaged tire attention of the {’.omiuons for ino.r than 
fourteen years. We may safely art.rm we have trital evcay 
mode of legislative provision, before we had u.i.oiiise to ,an> 
thing of penal process. It was m the ye.ir , 774 wo Iranied 
Ac t of I’ai-lian.ent for remedy to the then oMsimg disordei.s 
in India, such as the then informal ion before 11s enabled u.s 

to enact. Loading that the Aet of I'arliament did not 
answer all the ends, that were expected from il. we had in the 
vear 1782, recourse to a body of monitory resolutions. 
Neither had we the expected fruit from them. When, there- 
fore we found that our imiuiries and our reports, our laws 
and our admonitions, weic alike despised ; that enormities 
increased in proportion as they were forbidden, detected, and 

exposed; when we found that guilt stalked with an erect and 

m. right from, ami that legal nulhonty seemed to skulk and 
hide its head like oullawed guilt ; when we found that scime 
of those very i.ersous who were appointed by I'arliameiil to 
assert the authority of the laws of this kingdom, u’cre the 
most forward, the most bold, and the most active m the 
conspiracy for their destruction ; then it was time for the 
justice of the nation to lecollect itself. Jo have lorborne 
lotvrer would not have been patience, but collusion ; it would 
have been participation with guilt.; il would have been to 
make ourselves aecompUecs with ibe criminal. 

We found it was impossible to evade painful duty, without 
betraying a sacred trust. Having, iherdm-e, msolved upon 
the last and only resource, a penal prosecution, it was our next 
business to act iii a manner worthy of our long dchbeiMtmn. 
In all points wc proceeded with selcclion. We have cho;.eii 
(wo trust it will so appear to your bordslhps) such a emne, 
and such a criminal, and such a body ot evidence, and such 

a mode of process, as would have reeommetidod this course 
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of juKtioe l:o jiosteiity, even if it had not been supjiorted by 
an example in the practice of onr forefathers. 

I'ii-st, to fipeiik of the process : we are to inform your I.ord- 
ships, that, besides that long previous deliberation of fourteen 
years, v/i; ex:i.inined, as a preliminary to this proceeding, every 
circumstance whit.'h conld prove favournble to parties 
npparenlly delin(|uenl, before we finally resolved to proseente. 
There was no pree.cdc.nt to be found in the jrairnals, favouv- 
I able to persons in Mr. Ha.stings’.s circumstances, that was not 
1; applied to. Many measures utterly unkown to former [tar- 

[ liamentary proceedings, and which, indeed, seemed in some 

1 degree to enfeeble them, but which were all to the advantage 
of those that were to be prosecuted, were adopted, for the 
: first time, upon this occasion. — In nn early stage of the pro- 

I cecdtng, the criminal cle.sircd to he heard. He was heard; 

I and ho produced before the liar of the House that insolent 
and enbeeoniing pa])cr which lies upon our lalilc. Tt was 
dcliherately given in liy his own hand, and signed with lii.s own 
name. The (Commons, however, jiassed hy everything offen- 
sive in tluil paper with a m.agnanimity that hccame them. 
I ^’hey considered nothing in it hut the faeis that the defen- 

! dant alleged, and the prinei[iles he maintained ; and after a 
deliberation, not short of judicial, wc proceeded with confidence 
i to your bar. 

.So f.ira.s to the process ; whieii, though T mentioned last in 
: the line and order in which I stated the olijeets of our .selee- 

1 tion, I thought it best to despatch first. 

I A.s to llie e.riine which wo <;ho,se, wc; first considered well 

I, wh.at it vvas in its nature, und(;r alt the circumstances wliidi 

i attended it. We weighed it with .nil its ..extennations, and 

! with all its aggravations. On that review wo are warranted to 
j assert, dial the crimes with which wc c.harge the prisoner at 

the bar are .sub.stanlial crimes; that they arc no errors or 
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such ;is wise and good inon nii{ 
• even pioduiie very pernicious 
oiCences, 'J'Ik; Coinnions ai 
cl ill lenities of a great 


;ht possibly fall into ; 
effects, witliout being 
e too liberal not to 
.rduous public sitiia- 


'I’liey know too well the domineering i 
frequently occur in all great affairs., Th.ey know the exigency 
of a pre.ssing occasion, which in its preciiiitati;, career l.ieare, 
down bcfoie it, which does no! give lime to the 
to recollect its facilities, to reinforce its reason, and to have 
to fixed principles, but by compelling an instant and, 
decision, too often obliges men to decide in a man-, 
calm judgment would certainly have rejected. We 
as we arc to be served by men, that the jiersons who- 
iis must be tried as men, and with a very large allowance- 
to luiinan infirmity and human error. 'I'his, my Lords, 
reighed before we came before you. IJut 
we charge in tliesc articles, are not lapses,' , 
•onmion bmnan fiailty, wjiich, as wc It.ndw - 
tcci, we can allow for. Wc charge Ibis offender with no 
crimes that have nut arisen from passions which it is criminal 
to harbour; with no offences, that have not their root in 
avarice, rapacity, pride, insolenee, ferocity, Irendieiy, cruelty, 
malignily of temper ; in shorl, nothing (hat does not argue a total 
extinction of of till moral principle, that docs not manifest an iii- 
vetciate bktekness of heart, died in grain with malice, vitiated, 
corrupted, gangrened to the very core, If we do not jilanl his 
crimes in those vices which the lireast ol' man is made to, 
abhor, and the spirit of all laws, human ttnd divine to interdict, 
longer to be lieard iqion this occasion, i.et: 
that can be pleaded on the ground of surprise or 
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Roiiimil against advice, supplication, and remonstrance; that 
lie (lid not commit against the direct Goinmand of lawful 
autliority ; tliat lie did not commit after reproof and reprimand, 
the reproof .'iiid reprimand of those who are Maithorizod by 
the laws to re[)rovc and reprimand him. The crimes of Mr. 
1 lastings are ennuis not only in themselves, hut aggravated 
by liciiig crimes of eontuniacy. They wore crimes not 
against forms, but against those eternal laws of justice, 
which are our rule and our birthright. His offences arc not, 
in formal, teclinical language, but in reality, in substance, 
and effect, high crimes and high misdemeanours. 

So far as to the crimes. As to the criminal, we have 
chosen him on the same principle on which wc selected the 
crimes, tVe have not chosen to bring before yon a poor, 
puny, trembling dclimjnont, ini.sled, porhap.s, ,by those who 
ought to have taught him holler, but wlm have afterwards 
oiipressed him by their power, as they had first corrupted him 
by their cxamiile. Instances thei’c have been many, wherein 
the pnnishraont of minor offences, in inferior persons, has 
been made, the mean.s of screening crimes of a high order, 
and in men of high description. Our course is different. 
We have not liroughl before you an obscure offender, who, 
when his in.signifn-aiiee and weakno.ss arc winghed against (he 
power of the iiroseeution, gives even to public justice some- 
thing of the appearance of oppression ; no, my Lords, we have 
brought before you tin: first man of India in rank, authority, 
and station. We have brought before you the chief of the 
tribe, (he head of the whole body of eastern offenders ; a 
capinin-gcneral of iniiiuity, under whom all the fraud, all the 
peculation, all the tyranny, in India, arc embodied, disciplined, 
arrayed, and paid. This is the person, iny Lords, that we 
living before you. tVe have brought before you such a per- 
son, that, if you strike at him with a firm and decided arm 
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of justice, you will not have need of a great many more 
examples. Von strike at the whole corps, if you strike at the 
head. 

So far as to the crime : so far as to the criminal. Now, 
my Lord.s, I shall say a few words relative to the evidence, 
which we have brought to support .such a charge, and which 
ought to be equid in weight to the charge itself. It is cliietly 
evidence of record, ofiicially signed by the criminal himself 
in many instances. We have brought before you his own 
letters, authenticated by his own hand. On these, we chiefly 
rely. But we shall likewise bring before you living witnesses, 
competent to speak to the points to which they are brought. 

When you consider the late cnormon.s power of the pri« 
soncr ; when you consider his criminal, indcfaligable assiduity 
in the destruction of all recorded evidence ; when you 
cou.sider the influence Ire has over almost all living testimony ; 
when you consider the distance of the scene of action, — 1 
believe your I.ord.ships, and I believe the world, will ht; as- 
tonished tlwt .so much, so clear, so .solid, and so conclusive 
evidence of all kinds has been olrtained agaimst him. I have 
no doubt that in nine in.stanccs in ten the evidence is such 
.as would satisfy the narrow precision supposed to prevail, 
and to a degree rightly to prev;iil, in all subordinate power 
and delegated jurisdiction. But your I.ordships will maintain, 
what wc assert and claim as the right of the subjects of (heat 
Britain,— that you arc not hound by any rules of evidence, 
or any other rules whatever, e.xccpt those of natural iiumut' 
able, and substantial justice. 

God forbid the Commons slioiild desire that anytliing 
should be received as proof from them, which is not by nature 
adapted to prove the thing in question. If they should make 
such a request, they would aim at overturning the very prin- 
ciples of that justice to which they resort. They would give 


the nafiori an evil exatnpic, that (voiiid rebound back on 
itu'iviselvcs, ami hiing destruction upon their own heads, and 
on those of all their posterity. 

On the other hand, 1 have too much confidence in the 
leamiini; with whicli you will he advised, and the lilrerality and 
tiohlencsM of tin.; sentiments with wliich you are l)orn, to 
su!;i3ec:t tliat you would, by any abuse of the forms, and a 
technical course of i)roce(!(lini;, deny justice to so n;reiit a pan 
of the world that claims it at your hands. Your I.ordships 
always had an ample power, and almost unlimited jurisdic- 
tion ; you have now a boundless object. It is not from this 
district, or from that parish, not from this city, or the other 
province, that relief is now applied for ; e.xiled and undone 
princes, extensive tribiis, sufferins^ nations, infinite descriptions 
of men, different in lan^iuif'C, in manners, and in rites — men, 
separated by every barrier of nutur*.'. from yon, Iry llic provi- 
dence of tied are blended in one common cause, and are now 
become siijmiiaiils at your bar. I'‘()r the honour of this 
nation, in vindication of this mysterious providence, let it be 
known, lhal no rule formed upon municipal maxims (if any 
such rule exists) will prevent the course of that imirerial 
justice which yon owe to the people that call to you from all 
jiarls of a fpcat disjointed world. I'or, situated as this 
kingdom is, an object, th;ink (tod, of envy to the rest of the 
nations ; its coudnet in tliat hi;j;h and elevated situation will 
nndouhtedly lie scrutinized with .severity as j'reat a.s its power 
is invidious. 

It is well known, that enormous wealth has poured inbr 
this country from India tliroufih a thousand chamiols, iiuhtic and 
concealed ; and it is no particular deropiatian from our honour 
to suppoat; a possilnlily of being cornii)ted by that by winch 
other empires have been corniptecl, and assemblies, almost as 
respectable tmd venerable as your Lordships have been direetly 
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or inclirecll)' vitiated. Forty niillion;; of monc)', at least, liiivi: 
within Qiir memory been brought from India into Fiiigl'iiul. 
In this case tlie most sacred jnclicature ouglit to look to its rcjiii- 
tation. Without ofl’enec we may venture to sut'i'csl, that the 
best way to secure reputation is, not Ity a proud ddiiuice of 
pulilic opin,ion, but by guiding our acliona in siudi a manner, as 
that public opinion may in the end be securely deliod by 
having been previously respected and dreaded. No direct 
false judgment is apprehended from the tribunals of this 
country. But it is feared, that partiality may lurk and nestle in 
the abuse of our forms of proceeding. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that nothing in that proceeding .should appear to mark 
the slightest trace, should betray the faintc.st odour, of chicane. 
God forbid, that, when you try the most serious of all causes, 
that vdieu you try the cause of Asia in the jtreseiice of ICurope, 
there should be the least susiiieion, that a narrow partiality, 
utterly destructive of justice, should so guide us, that a British 
subject in powcrshoiikl appear in .sulrslance to possess rights, 
tvhich are denied to the humble allies, to the attached clcpctid- 
ants of this kingdom, who by their distance liave a double de 
mand upon your protection, and who, Iry an implicit (J liope 
not a weak and useless) trust in you, have stripped themselves 
of every other resource under heaven. 

I do not say this from any fear, douht, or hesitation, con 
cerning what your Lordships will finally do, none in the 
world ,; but I cannot shut my . ears to live rumours which you 
all know to be disseminated abroad, 'I'lie abusei.s of powio- 
may have . a chance to cover themselves by tboa.' lenci's and 
intrenehments, wliidi w'ere made to secure the iiheiiie;; o( 
the people against men of that very description. Hut thid 
forVjid it should be bruited from Pekin to I’.aris, tliat the taws 
of England are for the rich and the poweiTnl, hnt to tlic 
poor, the miserable, and defenceles.s, they .'ifiord no re.somcc 
at' all. God forbid it should be said, no nation is cijual to the 



iCiiglisli in suhsttmiial violence :ind in fonntil jinitico— tliiit; in 
lliis lunudom we fV.'cl oni'solves competent to confer tlie most 
eslifivagniit tnnl inordiiuUe powers iiixni ))nl)lic' minislers, liiil 
dial we me delieii'til, i)Oor, lielpless, lame, mid iinpoleiit 
the rneauf: of callinij; them to acemint for their use of 
leen iiiHidionsly eireukited dirongli this 
dom, and through foreign nations loo, that, in order to 
onr [larticiprition in guilt, and our common 
plunder of the East, we have invented a set 
distinctions, abhorrent to the common sense and 
to the common necessities of mankind; by which we 
ourselves the knowledge of what the rest of 
and what so great a part of the woild both knows 
I da not deprecate any appearance which may give counte- 
nance to this asiiersion, from suspicion that any corrupt 
motive can influence this court ; I dojirecaln it fiom knowing, 
that hithorlo wc have moved within the nariow circle of 
mnniciiial justice. X am afraid, that, from the habits acquired 
by moving within a circnrnscrihed sphere, we may he induced 
rather to endeavour at forcing natme into that municipal circle, 
than to enlarge the circle of national justice to the ncte'ssiiics 
of Ihe eiujiire wn have obtained. 

'I’his is the only thing whicli does create any 
diiTicidiy in the minds of sober people. Diit 
who will 1101 judge so eipiitahly. XVlicre two 
of fheni perfectly jusiifiahle, may he assigned, 
the chance of lieing preferred. If, from any apiieaienci 
chicane ill the court, justice slioiild' fail, .ail i 
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and that I am their captain?” — better it would ho a thonsaiid 
liinos, and a tlioiisaiid thyii.sand times more muMlj, tlian an 
■liyjKKaitical process, which, under a protondod rovoioncc lo 
jiunoiilious ceremonies and observanc;os of law, aliandoiis 
anankind, without help and resource, lo all the desolalin!; 
•consequences of arbitrary [lOwer. The conduct and event, of 
this cause will put an end to such doubts, wliatever they may 
1)0 entertained. Your Lordships will exercise the great plenary 
powers, with wliich you are inve.sted, in a manner, that will 
do honour to the protecting justice of this kingdom, that 
will completely avenge the great people, who are subjected 
to it. You will not suffer your proceedings lo be squared by 
any rules, but by their nect:s.sities, and by that law of a 
common natiiie which cements them to us and us to them. 
The reports to the contrary have been spread abroad with 
uncommon industry, but they will be speedily refuted by the 
humanity, simplicity, dignity, and nobIeiK:.ss of your Lordship.s’ 
justice. 

Having said all that I am instructed to say concerning 
the process, which the House of Commons lias used, concern- 
ing the crimes which they have chosen, concerning the crimi- 
nal, upon whom they attach the crimen, and concerning the 
evidence, which they mean to produce, 1 am now to jirocced 
to open that part of the business, which falls to my share. Tl 
is rather an explanation of the circumstaiice.s, tb.m an enforce- 
ment of the crimes. 

Your Lordships of course will he appri/icd ihat this cause, 
is not what occurs every day in the ordinary round of muni- 
cipal affairs; that it has a rel.aUon to many tilings, that it 
touches many points in many placc.s, which are wholly re- 
moved from the ordinary beaten orbit of our English afftiirs. 
In other affairs, every allusion immediately meets its point ol 
reference ; nothing can be started that does not imnicvii.Ucly 
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.iWiik™ to your iillentidii somethin" in your own laws niul 
which yon meet with every day in the ordinary trans- 
;ictions of life. Ihit hero you are cantilit, as it wore, into an- 
other worl{l : yon are to have the way pioneerod before yon. 
As the subject is new, it must be explained ; as it is iiitrii'ale 
as well as new, tliat explanation can bo only coinpaiatively 
■short : and therefore, knowiii}* your Lord.ships to he pos.so.ssed, 
aloii}.'; with all other judical virtues, of the first and foundation 
of them all, judical patience, I hope, that you will not grudge 
a few hours to the explanation of that, which ha.s cost the 
Commons fourteen year.s’ assiduous application to acquire — 
that your Lordship.s will not disdain to grant a few hours to 
what has cost people of India upwards of thirty years of that 
innate, iiivclerale, hereditary patience to endure. 

My Lords, the powers, which Mr. Ilasting.s is cliargcd 
with having abused, are llic powers delegated to him by the 
East India Company. The East India Company itself acls 
under two. very dissimilar sorts of powers, derived from two 
sources very remote from each other. 'I'he first source of its 
power is under characters, which the Crown of Creat Britain 
was authorized by Act of I^arliament to grant ; the other is 
from several characters derived from the Emperor of the 
Moguls, the person, in whose dominions they were chiefly 
conversant ; particularly that great charter by which, in the year 
5766, they accjuiretl the high stewardship ol the kingdoms of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Under those two bodies of 
charlor.s, the E.asl India Company, and all their servants, are 
authorized to act. 

As to those of the first description, it is from the British 
charters, that they derive the capacity, by which they are con- 
sidered as a public body, or at all capable of any public func- 
tion. It is from llicncc they acquire the capacity to take from 
any power whatsoever any other charter, to acfiuire any other' 


oirire.s, 01’ to hold any other possessions. 'I’his, bivin<; tin? idol 
and origin of their |)Owt;r, render-s tlicni responsible to tlie 
liaity, from whom all their imniedi.'ite and consequential 
powers are derived. As . tliey liavo emanated from the 
supreme, power of this kingdom, the wliole liorly and tlie 
whole train of tlieir servants, the corporate body as a corpo- 
rate Imdy, individuals as individuals, are res[)ousil)le lotlie lugir 
jii.stioe of thi.s kingdom. In deleg.atit)g great power to the 
East India Company, this kingdom has not released its 
sovereignty ; on the contrary, the responsibility of the Company 
is increased by the greatness and sacredness of the powers, 
that have been intrusted to it. Attempts have been made 
alrroad to circulate a notion that the acts of tlie East India 
Company and their servants are not cognizable here. I hoiie 
on this occa.sion you l,()rdshi[)s will .show, that this nation never 
did give a power, without annexing to it a proportionnblc 
degree of responsibility. 

.As to their other powers, lire Company derives them from 
the Mogul empire by various charters from that crown, and 
from the great magistrates of that crown, and particulnrly Ijy the 
Mogul charter of 1765, by which they obtained the Dueanni, 
that is, tlie office of Lord .High .Steward of the king- 
doms of Eengal, Eehar, and Ori.ssa. Ey tliat charter they 
bound thenrselvcs (and bound inclusively all 1 heir servants) 
to perform all the duties belonging to that new attice, atid to 
be held by all the lies belonging to th'at new relation. If 
the Mogul empire had existed in its vigour, they would Iwve 
been bound under that responsibility, to observe tin; laws, 
rights, usages, and customs of the natives ; and to pursue 
their benefit in all things. For this duty was iiibcrent in 
the nature, institution, and purpose of the office, winch they 
received If the power of the sovereign from whom they 
derived these powers, should by any revolution in liumaiv 
affairs be annihilated or suspended, their duly to the people 
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below thorn, wliicli was created under the Mogul ch,i,rter, is 
not amuhilated, i.s not even su.spcndcd ; and for their respon - 
sibility in the performance of that duty, they are thrown l.iuek 
upon that country (thank God, not annihilated) from whenee 
their original power and all suhseijucnt derivative powers liave 
llowed. Wlien the Company acciuircd that high office in 
India, an English corporation became an integral part of tlie 
Mogul empire. When Great Britain virtually assented to that 
grant of office, and afterwards took advantage of it, Great 
Britain guaranteed the performance of all its duties. Great 
Britain entered into a virtual act of union vvith that country, 
by which we bound ourselves as securities to preserve the 
people in all the rights, laws, and liberties, which their natural 
original Sovereign was bound to support, if he had been in 
condition to support them. By the disposition of events the 
two duties, flowing from two different sources, are now united 
in one. The people of India tlierefore come, in the name of 
the Commons of Great Britain, hut in their own right, to the 
bar of this House, before the supreme royal justice of thi.s 
kingdom, from whence originally all the powers under wliich 
they have suffered were derived. 

It may be a little necessary, wlien we are .staling the powers 
the Company liave derived from tlieir charter, and which we 
state Mr. Hastings to li.ave abused, to state in as short and 
as comiireiumsive words as I can (for the matter is large 
indeed; whai the coubtitution of that Company is ; 1 rne,an, 
cliidly, what it is in reference to its Indian service, tlie 
great the.itie of the abuse. Your Lordships will naturally 
coiua-ive, that it i;. not to inform you, but to revive circum- 
stances in yarn- memoiy, that I enter into this detail. 

You will theivfoie recollect, that the East India Company 
had its iiiigiii ,ibnil the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
a period ol iiroji.ets, when all sorts of commercial adventures, 
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companies, fiml monopolies were in faslvion. At; that lime 
the Ciompany was constituted, with extensive powers (or in^ 
creasing the commerce and the honour of this counlry ; he- 
caiise inereasinn; its commerce, without increasing its honour 
and reputation, would have been thought at that lime;, ami will 
be thought now, a had bargain for the country, 'i'he powers 
of the Company were, under that charter, merely commercial. 
By degrees, as the theatre of operation was di.stant, as it.s 
intercourse was with many great, .some hai barons and all of 
them armed nations — nations in which not only the severeign 
but the subjects were armed — it was found necessary to en- 
large. their powers. The first power they obtained was a power 
of naval discipline in their ships — a power which has been 
since dropped ; the next was a power of law martial ; the 
next was a power of civil, and, to a degree, of criminal juris- 
diction within their own factories, upon their own people and 
their own servants ; the next was — and here was a stride in- 
deed— -the power of peace and war. Those high and almost 
incommunicable prerogatives of sovereignty, whieh were hardly 
ever known before to be parted with to any subjects, and wliiidi, 
in several State.s, were not wholly intrusted to the juince or 
head of the commonwealth himself, were given to the East India 
Company. That Company acrpiiicd these ])o\ver.s about the cud 
of the reign of Charles the 11.; and they were afterwards more 
fully as well as more legally given by I’arliamcnt after the Revo- 
lution. From this time the East India Company was no longer 
merely a mercantile company, formed for the extension of the 
British commerce ; it more nearly resembled a delegation of the 
whole power and sovereignty of this kingdom, sent into the Jilast. 
From that time the Company ought to. be considered as a sub- 
ordinate sovereign power ; that is, sovereign with regard to the 
objects which it touched; subordinate with regard to the iiower 
from whence its great; trust was derived. Under these suc- 
cessive arrangements things took a course veiy dilfeienl bom 


tlu'ir ovilci-. A now (lisposilion look place, not (licamt 
of ill the theories of speculative politicians ; and of wliicb 
few fixainples in tlie least: resemljiiiig it, have Isceu seen in tluj 
morlern world, iiom; at: all in the ancient. In other in.slanecs, 
a political body, that acts as a coinuionwealth, was first set- 
tled, and triule followed as a consequence of the protection 
olitained hy political power ; hut liere the cour.se of affairs 
was reversed. 'I’he constitution of the Company hei'an in 
Commerce, and ended in empire. Indeed, wherever the 
sovereign powers of peace and war are given, there wants but 
time and circumstance to make these powers supersede every 
other. The affairs of commerce will fall at last into their proper 
rank and situation, However, primary in their original iiiteiv 
tion, they will become secondary. The possession, therefore, 
and the power of assertion of these groat authoritias coinciding 
with the improved state of Europe, with the improved state 
of arts in Europe, with the improved state of laws, and, what 
is much more material, the improved state of military df.s- 
cipline, more and more perfected every day with us, — imivcrsal 
improvement in Europe’’ coinciding with the general decay of 
Asia (for the proud day of Asia is passed), — this improvement 
coinciding with the relaxation and dissolution of the Mogul 
government, with the decline of its warlike spirit, with the total 
disuse of the ancient strictness of the military disciiilino 
established by Tamerlane, — the India Company came to be 
what it i.s — a great empire, carrying on, subordinatoly, a great 
commerce : it became that thing which was supposed by 
tlie Roman law incconcileable to reason and propriety — imndem 
ne.i’otuilorcm d dominum : the same pow'cr became the general 
trader, the same power became the supreme lord.. 

In this exalted situation the India Company, however, still 
preserves traces of its original mercantile character. The 
whole exterior order of its political service is carried on upon 
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n niercantilr; plan and mercantile principles. In fact, the East 
India (lompany in A.sia is a state in the distpiise of a mei> 
chant. Its whole service is a system of puldic ofliccs in the 
disi’uise of a counting-house. Accordingly, the wliolc exter - 
nal order and series of the service, .as I olracrvod, i.s commer- 
cial ; the irrincipal, the inward, the real, is almost entirely 
political. 

This system of the Company’.s service, its order and di.s- 
cipline, is necessary to be explained to your Lordship.s, that you 
may see in what manner the abuses have affected it. In 
the first place, all the persons who go abroad in the Com- 
pany’s civil service enter as clerks in the counting-house, and 
are called by a name to correspond to it, wr/'Urs. In that 
condition they are obliged to serve five years, The second 
step is that of a Jndor, in which they are oblige d tu serve 
three years. 'I’lic* third stop they take is lhal of a Junior 
merchant, in whirdi they are obliged to serve three years more. 
At that jicriod they become senior nurchants, which is the 
highest stage of advance in the Company’s service ; a rank, 
by which they had [acleiibioiis, before the year 177,1, tu the 
Council, to the succession of the Presidency, and to whatever 
other honours the Company has to bestow. 

d'he Cornpaiiy had, in its earl}' tiinc.s, e.staljlislied factories 
in certain places, which factories by degrees gicw to the name 
of Presidencies and Council, in proporlioii as the power and 
inllncnce of the Company increased, and as the political began 
first to struggle with and at length to predominate over, the 
mercantile. In this form it contiiined till tlic year 177;?; 
when d\c bcgislaUire broke in, for projicr reasonr utging them 
to it, upon that order of the service, and app<.tiivted to the 
superior department persons who had no title to that place 
under the ordinary usage of the service. Mr. blastings .and 
Mi. Harwell, whatever other titles they inighl have had, held 
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solely under the Act of Parliuraent noininaliiig them to that 
authority ; but in all other respects, except where the Act and 
other subsequent Acts have not liroken in U|.)on it, the whole 
course of the service veinains upon the ancient footing, that 
is, the cornuiercial footing, ns to the gradation and order of 
service. 

Your l ordships see here a regular scries of gradation, 
which require.s eleven yeaits before any person can arrive at 
the highest trusts and situations. You will therefore be 
astonished, when so long a probationary service was required, 
that effects very different from those to be expected from 
long probation have happened; and that in a much shorter 
time than those eleven year.s you have seen persons returning 
into this kingdom with affluent, with overbearing fortunc.s. 
It will be a part of your inquiry, when we came before your 
Lordships to substantiate evidence against Mr. Hastings, to 
discover how that order came to he so completely broken 
down and erased that scarce a trace of it, for any goiid purpose, 
lemains. 'J'hough I will not deny thal order, or that any 
order in a stale, may be superseded by the ruling power, wlien 
great talents upon pressing exigencies arc to be called forth, 
yet I must say lire order ii.self was formed upon wi.se princi- 
ples. It furnished the persons, who were jiut in dial eours,c 
of probation with an opportunity (if eircumstanees enabled 
them) of acquiiing ex|)erionee in ljusino.s.s of revenue, Irade, 
and policy. It gave to those who watched them, a constant 
inspection of their conduct through all their progress. f)u 
the expectants of office, it imposed the necessity of acquir- 
ing a character in proportion to their standing, in order that 
all which they had gained by the good behaviour of years, 
should not be lost by the misconduct of an hour. It was a 
gre, at substantial njgul.'ition. But .scarce a trace of the true 
spirit of it remains to be di,scovered in Mr. Hastings’s govern- 
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country. The con.soqiience of which is, that being n king- 
dom of magistrates, what is commonly called the .esprit du 
corps is .strong in it. This spirit of the body predominates 
equally in all its parts ; by which the ineraber.s must 
consider themselves as having a common interest, and that 
c.ommon intere.st sejiarated both from that of the country 
which sent tliem out, and from that of the country in which 
they act. No control upon them e.xists; none, 1 mean, in 
persons who understand their language, who understand their 
manners, or can apply their conduct to the laws. Therefore, 
in, a body so constituted, confederacy is easy, and has been 
general. Your Lordships are not to expect that that should 
happen in such a body which never happened in any body or 
corporation ; that is, that they should in any instance be a proper 
check and control upon themselves. It is not in the nature 
of things. The fundamental principle of the whole of the East 
India Company’s system is monopoly in some sense or other. 
The same principle predominates in the service abroad and 
the service at home ; and both systems are united into one, 
animated with the same spirit, that is, with the corporate spirit, 
The whole, taken together, is such as has has not been .seen in 
the examples of the Moors, the Portuguese, the Spaniard:,, the 
Romans; in no old, in no recent, examples. The Dutch may 
resemble it, but they have not an empire properly so deno- 
minated. By means of this peculiar circumstance it has not 
been difficult for Mr. Hastings to embody abuse, and to put 
himself at the head of a regular system of corruption. 

Another circumstance in that service is deserving of 
notice. Except in the highest parts of all, live emoluments of 
ofnee do notin any degree correspond with the trust, nor the 
natme of the office with its name. In other official sy.sleins 
tlie style, in general, is above the function; here it is the 
levetse. Under the name of junior merchant, senior iner- 
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ol gradual, progressive, lioiiourable, and adequate rewards for 
tlie persons who serve the public in the subordinates but: 
powerful situations, he has left them to prey upon the people 
without the smallest degree of control. In default . of honest 
emolument, there is the unbounded license of power; .and (ati 
one of the honestest and airiest servants of the Company said 
to me in cofiversa.tion) the civil service of the Company 
resembled the military service of the Marhattas, — little pay, but 
unbounded license to plunder. I do not say, that some of the 
salaries given in India would not sound well here : but when 
you consider the nature of the trusts, the dignity of the situa- 
tion, whatever the name of them may be, the powers that are 
granted, the hopes that every man has of establishing himself 
at home ; I repeat, it is a source of infinite grievance — 
of infinite abitse: of which source of corrupt [lower we charge 
Mr. Hastings with having availed himself, in filling up the void 
of direct pay, liy finding out and countenancing every kind of 
oblique and unjust emolument ; though it must be confessed 
that he is far from being solely guilty of this offence. 

Another circumstance, which cli.stinguislics the East India 
Company, is the youth of the person-s who are employed in 
the system of that service. 'I'he servants have almost 
universally been sent out to begin their progre.ss and career in 
active occupation, and in the exercise of high authority, at that 
period of life, which, in all other places, h.as been employed in the 
course of a rigid education. To put the matter in a few words, 
they are transferred from slippery youth to perilous indepen- 
dence, from perilous independence to inordinate expectation.s, 
from inordinate expectations to boundless power. .Scliool- 
hoys without tutors, minors without guardians, the world is let 
loose upon them, with all its tempt.ations; and they are let loose 
upon the world, with all the powers that despotism involves. 

It is further remarkable, these .servants exerci.se, what 
your Imrdships arc now exercising, high judicial powers ; and 


they exercise tlicin without the smallest study of any law, 
either gcnertil or municipal. It is made, a sort of nile in llie 
service, anile coirfinned even by the attempts that were iiiaiio 
to correct it ( I mean, confirmed by Sir IClijah Impey, when, 
under the auspices of Mr. .Hastings, he undertook to be 
legislator for India ), th.at tire judicial eliaraeicr, ihc last in 
the order of legal progress, tliat to whiclt professional men 
look up as the crown of their labours, that ultimate hope, of 
men grown grey in protes.sional practice, is among the first 
experimental situations of a Company’s servant. It is e.xpress- 
ly said in that body of regulations to winch I allude, that 
the office and situation of a judge of the Dowanny Court.s of 
Adawlel is to be filled by the junior servants of the Company ■, 
and as the judicial emolument is not .substantially eijual to 
that of other situations, tlic office of a judge is to be taken, 
as it were in iransitu, as a passage (o other offices not of a 
jiulicial nature. As .soon, therefore, as a. young man has sup- 
plied the defects of his education by tlie advantage of .some 
experience, he is immediately translated to a totally different 
office; and nnotlier young man i.s sub.stitulecl to learn, at the 
expense of the jiroperly of India, to fill a situation which, 
when he may be (jualified to all, be is no longer to liolcl. 

It is ill a great measure the name with regard to I he other 
situations. They are the situations of great stalesmen, which, 
according to the practice of the world, require, to fill jn-operly, 
rather a large conver.se with men and much intercourse in life, 
than deep study of books ; though that, loo, has its eminent 
service. We know, that in the habits of civilized life, in cul- 
tivated society, tlrere is imliibed by men a good deal of the 
solid practice of government, of the true maxims of state, and 
everything that enable.s a man to .serve his country. Hut tlie.se 
men are sent over to exercise functions, at which a statesman 
lieie would tremble, without any theorctieal study, and witli 
out any of that sort of experience which in imxed societies 
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ol business and converse form men gradually and insensibly 
to great affairs.' Low, cunning, intrigue, and stratagem, me 
soon acquired; but manly, dur.able policy, which never sacri- 
fices the genera' interest to a partial or momentary advaniugc, 
is not so clieaply formed in the human understamUng. 

Mr. Hastings, in his defence before the House of Com- 
mons and in liis defences he has made Irefore your Lordships, 
has lamented his own situation in this particular. It was much 
to be lamented indeed. How far it will furnish justification, 
extenuation, or palliation of his conduct, when we come to 
examine that conduct, will be seen. 

These cricumstances in the system have, in a great degreCj 
vitiated and perverted what is in reality, and many things are 
in reality excellent in it. They have rendered the application 
of all correctives and remedies to abuse, at best, precarious in 
their operation. The laws that we have made, the covenants 
which the Company has obliged its servants to enter into, the 
occasional orders that have been given at least o.stcnsibly good, 
all have proved noxioirs to the country, instead of beneficial. 
To illustrate this point, I beg leave to observe to your Lord- 
ships, that the servants of the Company are obliged to enter 
into that service, not only with an impression of the general 
duty which attaches upon all servants, but are obliged to en- 
gage in a specific covenant with their masters, to perform all 
the duties described in that covenant (which are all the 
duties of their relation) under heavy penalties. They arc 
bound to a repetition of these covenants at every step of their 
progress, from writer to factor, from factor to junior rnercliant, 
and from junior merchant to senior merchant. They oueht, 
according to the rule, to renew these covenants at tliese times 
by .something, (I speak without offence) which may be said 
to resemble confiiniation in the church. They arc obliged 
to renew their obligation in particular to receive no gifts, 
gratuities, or presents whatsoever.. 


This scheme of covenants would have l:)eeii wise anti 
proper, if it liad belonged to a judicious order and raiionid 
consistent sclrerae of discipline. 'I’he orders of the (doinpany 
have forbidden their servants to take any extraneous emolu- 
ments, 'Fhe Act of Parliament has fulminated against them. 
Clear positive laws and clear positive private cnt’.a,ueinenls 
have no c.xecption of circumstances in them, no dilfeieiua; 
quoad majns d mhius, but every one, who offends against the 
law is liable to the law. The consequence is this ; — he wtu) 
has deviated but an inch from the straight 'line, he who has 
taken but one penny of unlawful emolument — and all have 
taken many pennies of unlawful emoiunieiU — does not dare 
to complain of tlie most abandoned extortion and cruel 
oppression in any of his fellow-servants. He who has iiiken 
a trifle perhaps as the reward of a good action, is obliged ttr 
be silent when he sees whole utilious desolated around hint. 
The great criminal at the head of ilie service has the laws in 
his hand j he is alway.s able to prove the sinail olfenec, and 
crush the person who has committeil it. This is one gr.iml 
source of Mr, Hastings’s power. Alter he had got the bellei’ 
of the Parli.amontary Commission, no complaint fioin any p.irl 
of the service has appeared against Mr, Hastings. lie i;, bold 
enough to state it as one presuiniition of lus merit, that llu're 
lias been no such complaint. No such complaint, ituleed, c.m 
exist. The spirit of the corp.s would of itself almost forbid ii ; 
to wliie.h spirit an informer is the most odious and dete.stalile 
of all duiraetor.s, and is liuntt'd down, and has tdways been 
hunted down, as a common enemy. lUil here i.s a new 
security, Wlio can complain, or dares it) .aceusi.: ? Tim whole 
service is irregular : tioliody is free from small ofhmces ; and, as 
I have stiid, the great offender can always crush the small one. 

' If you e.xamiiie the correspondence of Mr. Hastings, you 
would imagine, from many expressions very dclilierately u.sed 
by him, that the Company’s service was made out of the very 
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filth and dregs of human corruyition ! But if you e.'ca.minc his 
conduct towards the corrupt body lie describes, you would 
imagine he had lived in the speculative scheine.s of visionary 
perfection. 

He wa.s fourteen years at the head of that .service; and 
there is not an instance, no, not one single instance, in which 
he endeavoured to detect corruption — or that he ever in any 
one .single iii-stance attempted to punish it ; but the whole 
service with that whole mass of enormity which he at- 
tributes to it, slept, as it were, at once under his terror and his 
protection under his protection if they did not dare to move 
against him ; under terror, from his power to pluck out ini- 
dividuals, and make a public e.Kample of them whenever he 
thought fit. And therefore that service, under his guidance 
and influence, was, beyond even what it.s own nature disposed 
it to, a service of confederacy, a service of connivance, a .ser- 
vice coniposedof vaiious systems of guilt, of which Mr. Hastingfj 
was the head and the protector. Bui this general connivance 
he did not think sufficient to secure to him the general suiiport 
of the Indian interest, He wont further, AVe ,sltall prove to 
your Lordships that when the Company were driven hy shame, 
not by inclination, to order several prosecutions against deliu- 
queiits in their service, Mr. Hastings, directly contrary to the 
duty of his office, — directly contrary to the c.xpress and posi- 
tive law of the Court of Directors, which law Parliament had 
bound upon him .as his rule of action, — not satisfied with his 
long tacit connivance, ventured, before he left his GovernnuMit 
and among his last acts, to pass a general act of pardon and 
iiulemnity, and at once ordered the whole body of the yirose- 
culions, directetl by his masters, the Company, to be dis- 
charged. 

Having had fourteen years’ lea.se of conniv.inee to bestow, 
and giving at the end a general rele.ase of all suits and actions, 


he now puts himself at the head of a vast body cnviehed by 
his bounties, connivances, and indemnities, and expects the 
support of tliose whom he had thus fully rewarded and dis- 
charf'cd from the pursuit of the laws. Vou will fmd in tlie 
cour.se of this biisinc.ss that when charges have been brought 
against him of any bribery, corruption, or other malversation, 
his course has been to answer little or nothing to tliat s])ccift(; 
bribery, corruption, or malversation ; his way has Itccn to call ■ 
on the Court of Directors to inquire of every servant who comes 
to Europe, and to say whether there was any one man in it 
that will give him an ill word. He has put himself into a 
situation, in which he may alwtiys .safely call to his character, 
and will always find himself utterly incapable of justifying liis 
conduct. So far I have troubled your Lordsliijj.s with tlic 
system of confederacy and connivance, wlticii, under ins aus- 
pices, was the vital principle of almost the whole service. 

There is one member of tlic .service, which I h.ave omitted 
but whether I ought to have put it firel, or, as T do now, la.st, 

I must confc.ss I am at some loss ; because, though it aj.ipears 
to he the lowest (if any regular) part of the service, it is Iry far 
the most considerable, and the most efficient ; witlmut a full 
consideration and c.\:planatinn of which hardly any part of 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings, and of many others, that may be 
in his .situation, can be fully understood. 

I have given your Lordships an account of writers, factors, 
nierchuiUs, who c-Kcrcise the ofiicc of judges, lord chancellors, 
chancellors of the exchequer, ministers of stat e, and manageif! 
of great revenues. Hut there is another description of men, 
of more importance than them all, a description you have 
often heard of, but which lias not been .sufficiently explained ; 
i mean, the Banyan. When the Company’s service was no 
more than mercantile, and the servants were generally un- 
acquainted with the countiy, they msed the luluvenUon ol 


(Mlk d (Icwari (ir aieward ; ami, iiick'Otl, this is a U;rn> with mure 
lirojiricly ajjjilit'ii to him in sovcnil of his functions. He is, 
by his mime of office, the steward of the household of the 
Kiiroporui geiuleuian : lie hms the management of his affairs, 
ami the ordering of his servants. He is himself a domestic 
.servant, and generally chosen out of that clas.s of natives who 
by being haiiitiiatefl to misery and subjection can submit to 
any orders, and lire fit for any of the basest services. Trained 
under oiiiire.s.sion (it is the true education), they are fit to 
o))im?ss others, M'lrey serve an apprenliceshiii of servilucle, to 
qualify them for the trade of tyrauuy. I’hey know ail the 
device.^, all the little fratuls, all the artifices and contrivances, 
tlic whole panoply of the defensive armour, by which ingenious 
slavery secures itself against the violence of power. They know 
■all the lurking holo.s, all the winding rcces.ses, of the unfortu- 
iiate ; and they hunt out distress and misery, even to their last 
retreats. They have .suffered themselves ljut far from 
being taught by tliose sufferings to abstain from rigour, they 
have only leavued the methods of afflicting their fellow slaves. 
■^I’hey have the be.st intelligence of what is done in England. 
The moment a Company’s servant arrives in India, and his 
I'higiish connexions are known to he powerful, some of that 
cla.s.s of people immediately take possession of him, as if he 
were tlieir inheritance. They have knowledge of the eouiUry, 
and its alfair.s ; they h.ave money ; they have the arts of making 
money. 'I'he gentleman who comes from England has none 
of these ; he enters into that world as he enters into the world 
at large, iiakctl. His portion is great simplicity, gre-*- 


once in possession, employs his tyi-anny, not only over the 
native people of his country, but often over the master hiiiv 
self, who has little other share in the proceetlings of Iii.s servant:, 
but in giving liim the ticket of liis name, to mar!;, that Ik 
is connected with, and supported liy, an hliiropcan, who is him- 
self well connected and su[)ported at home. 'J’his is a com 
mission, which nothing can resist. From that moment fonvani 
it is not the F/tiglishman, it is the black Banyan, that is the 
master. The nominal master often lives from his hand. AVe 
know how young men are sent out of this country : we know 
how happy we arc to hear soon that they are no longer a burthen 
to their friends and parents. The Banyan knows it loo. 1-ft 
supplies the young servant with money. He has him itudei 
his power ; first, from the necessity of employing such a man ■ 
and next, (and this is the more irapovlanl of the two), he has 
tliiit dreadful power over his master, which every credit oi has 
over his debtor. Actions, the most abhorrent to his nature, In 
must see done before hi.s face ; and thousand, s and Ihoii.s.uid'i 
worse are done in his absence, and he date not complain. 'I'lu. 
Banyan extorts, robs, plunders, and then gives him jtist what pro 
portion of the spoil he pleases. If the master should minmtir, 
the very power that was sent over to protect the peojfie of Indit 
from these very abuses (the best things being perverted when 
applied to unknown objects, ami pul into unsuitahle .situa- 
tions) — the very laws of Englaml, by making the recovery of 
del)ts more easy, infinitely incicase the power of the Banyan 
over his master. Thus the supreme court of justice, the des- 
tined corrccloi of all ahirscs, becomes a collateral seemity for 
that abominahle tyranny exercised by thernonicrl Banyans ovi'.r 
linropeans as w'ell as the natives. So that while wo are here 
boasting of the British power in the ICast, we ate in itctliaps 
more than half our service nothing but the inferior miserable 
iustiumcnts of the tyranny which the lowest part of the iialir e.; 
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of India exeirisc, to the clisgr.ace of the Jiritisli authority, ami 
to the ruin of all, that is respectable among their own comUry- 
rnen. They have subverted the first houses, totally ruined 
and undone the country, cheated and defrauded tlie revenue ; 
the master a, silent, sometimes .a melancholy, spectator, until 
some office of high emolument lias emancipated him. This 
has often been tlie true reason, that the Conijiany's servants in 
India, in order to free themselves from this horrid and atrocious 
servitude, are obliged to become instruments of another ty- 
ranny, and must prostitute themselves to men in power, in order 
to obtain some office, that may enable them to escape the 
servitudes below, and enable them to pay their debts. And 
thus many have become the instruments of Mr. Hastings. 

These Banyans or Dewans were originally among the 
lower castes in the country. But now it is true, that, after see- 
ing the power and profits of these men,-— that there is neither 
power, profession, nor occupation to be had, wliicb a reput- 
able person can exercise, but througb that channel ; men of 
higher castes, and liorn to belter things, have thrown them- 
selves into that disgraceful servitude, have liccorae menial 
servants to Englishmen, that they might rise by their de- 
gradation. But whoever they are, or of whatever birth, they 
have equally prostituted their integrity, they have equally lo.st 
their character ; and,- once entered into that course of life, there 
is no difference between the he,st castes and the worst. That 
system Mr. Blastings confirmed, c.stablished, increased, and made 
the instrument of the most austere tyranny, of the liasest 
peculations, and the most scandalous and iniquitous extortions. 

In the description I Jiave given of Banyans, a distinction 
is to he made. Voiir Lordships must distinguish the Banyans 
of the British servants in subordinate situations, and the Bany- 
ans who are sucli to persons in higher authority. In the hatter 
case the Bany.an is in strict subordination, because he may 
always be ruined by his superior; whereas, in the former, it is 


always in his power to ruin his nominal superior. It wasuot 
t:hrou"h fear but voluntarily, and not for the llanyan’s purposes, 
but his own, Mr, Hastings has brought forward his Banyaii. 
He seated him in the hou,se.s ,of the principal nobility, and 
invested him with farms of ; the revt-anie ; . he has given him 
euormons jobs; he has put . him over the heads of a nobility, 
which, for their grandeur, antiquity and dignity, might almost 
be matched with your I/trclships. Me has made liim supreme 
ecclesiastical judge, judge even of the very castes, in the pre- 
servation of the separate rules and separate privileges of vvhich 
that people exists. He who Iras d^'ininion over ihe caste, has 
an absolute power over something more than life and fortune- 
Such is that first or last (I know not which to call it) order 
in the Company’s service called a Banyan. Tlu; miitseddies, 
derks, accountants, of Calcutta, generally fall under this defs- 
cription. Your Lonlships will see Irereafler the ncci-ssity of 
giving you, in the opening ol the case, an idea of ihc situa- 
tion of a Banyan. You will sec, as no JCngli.shman, p)«in;rly 
speaking, acts by himself, that he must he made re-spoiiiible 
for that person called his Banyan, for iho (lower lie eithi.r uses 
under him or the power he has act(uired over him, The 
Banyan escapes, in the night of his complexion an<l .‘utiialioii, 
the inquiry, that a while, man cannot stand before in this 
counlry. 'rhrough the 13anyans or other black natives, a had 
.servant of the Company receives his bribe.s. Through them 
he decides Hlsely .again.sl the titles of litigants in the tionrt 
of castes, or in the offices, of public registry. Through them 
Mr. Hastings has exercised o(ipressions, which, I will venture 
to say, in his own name, in his own character, daring as he is, 
(and he is the most; daring criminal that ever existed), he 
never, would dare to practise. Many, if not most, of the 
initiuitics of his interior bad administration, have been perpetra- 
ted through these Banyans or other native agent.s and con- 
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one of tJiein ; confiding few of his secrets to Europeanti, and 
hardly any of his instruments, either Native or European, know- 
ing the secrets of each other. . 'I'his is the .system of Bany- 
sinism, and of concealment, which Mr. Hastings, instead of 
eradicating out of the service, has propagated by exampie atid 
Iiy .support, and enlarged by converting even Europeans into' 
that dark and in.sidious character. 

I have explained or endeavoured to explain to your Lord- 
ships these circumstances of . the true spirit, genius, and char- 
acter, move than the ostensible institutions,. of the Corapany’.s 
service. I now shall beg leave to bring before you one instb 
tution, taken from the mercantile constitution of the Com- 
pany, so excellent that I will venture to say that human wis- 
dom ha." never exceeded it. In this excellent institution the 
counting-house gave lesson, s to the S,tate. The .active,: awak- 
ened, and enlightened principle of self-interest will provide a 
better ‘ ystcni tor tlie guard of that interest, than the cold, 
drowsy wi.sdom of those, who inovidc for a good out of them- 
selve.s, ever contrived for the jiublic. The plans .sketched 
by private prurience for piivate interest, the regulations 
by mercantile tnen for their mercantile purpo.ses, when they 
can be applied to the discipline and order of the State, 
produce a discipline and order, which no Slate should be 
ash.amed to copy. The (Company’s mercantile regulations 
are admiralvly fitted for the government of a remote, 
large, disjointed empire. As merchants, having factom abroad 
in distant parts of tlie world, they, have obliged them to a 
niinutenes.s and strictness of register, .rind to a regularity of 
correspondence, wliich no State has ever Used; in the same 
degree witli regard to ils public ministers. The Company lias 
made it a fiindamoutal jiart of i.heir. constilutkm, that almost 
their wliole government shall be a written government. Your 
l.ordships will oliserve, in the course of the proceeding, the 
propriety of opening fully to you this circum-stauce in the 
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government of India; that is, that the Company’s govcrmnent 
is a government of writing ; a government of rec(.nd. 'i'he 
strictest court of justice, in its proceeding, is not more, ])er- 
haps not so much, a court of record as the India ('iompany’s 
executive service is, or ought to be, in all its proceedings. 

In the first place, they oblige their servants to keeji a 
journal or diary of all their transactions, public and iirivate : 
they are bound to do this by an express covenant, ’i'hey 
oblige them, as a corrective upon that diary, to keep a letter- 
book, in which all their letters are to be regularly entered. 
'And they are bound, by the same covenant, to produce all 
those books upon requisition, although they should be mixed 
with affairs concerning their own private negotiations and 
transactions of commerce, or their closest and most retired 
c.oncern.s in private life. But, as the great corrective of all, 
they have contrived that every proceeding in public council 
shall be written : — no debates merely verbal. 'I'lie arguments, 
first or last, are to be in writing, and recorded. All other 
bodies, the Houses of Lords, Commons, Privy Council, 
Cabinet Councils for seereL .Slate deliberations, enter only 
resolves, decisions, and final resolutions of affairs ; ihe argu- 
ment, the discussion, the dissent, does very rarely, if at all, 
appear. But the Clompany has jirocecded much further, and 
done much more wisely, because iboy proceeded upon mer- 
cantile principles ; and they have provided, oillier by m deri 
or course of office, that all shall be written, tlie propo.sition, 
the argument, the dissent. This is not confined to tlieir 
great council ; but this order ought to be observed, as f con- 
ceive, and I see considerable traces of it in practice, in cvmy 
provincial council, whikst the provincial councils existed, and 
even down to the minute.st ramillc.ation of their service. 
These books, in a prtigre.ssion from the lowest councils to llu; 
highest presidency, arc ordered to be transmitted, duplicate, 
and triplicate, by every ship; that sails to .liurope. On this 
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system an able servant of the Company, and high in their 
service, has recorded his opinion, and strongly expressed li is 
sentiments. Writing to the Court of Directors, he says, “ It 
ought to be remembered that the basis upon which you rose 
to ]JOwer, and have been alile to stand the shock of reiieated 
convulsions, has been the accuracy and simplicity of mercan- 
tile method, which makes every transaction in your .service, 
and every expenditure, a matter of record.’’ . 

My Lords, this method not only must produce to them, if 
strictly observed, a more accurate idea of the nature of their 
altairs, and the nature of their expenditures; but it must 
afford them no trival opportunity and means of knowing the 
true character.s of their servants, their capacities, their ways 
of thinking, the turn and bias of their minds. If well em- 
ployed, and but a little improved, the East India Company 
possessed an advantage unknown before to the chief of a 
remote government. In the most remote parts of the world, 
and in the minulest parts of a remote service, everything 
came before the principal with a domestic accuracy and local 
familiarity. It was in the power of a Director, sitting in 
London, to form an accurate judgment of every incident that 
happened upon the Ganges and the Gogra. 

The use of this recorded system did not consist only in 
the facility of discovering what the nature of their afluii'.s, and 
the character and c.apacity of their serv.ants were ; but it 
furnished the means of detecting their misconduct : fretpicnt- 
ly of proving it too, and of producing the evidence to it 
judicially under their own hands. For your Lordships must 
have observed iJiat it is rare indeed, that in a continued course 
of evil practice!; any uniform method of proceeding will 
serve the puriio.se.s of the delinquent. Innocence is |il;'iin, 
direct and simple: guilt is a crooked, intricate, inconstant 
and various thing. 'I'he iniijuitous job of to-day may be 
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covered by specious reasons ; but when the job of iniquity of 
to-morrow succeeds, the reasons that have coloured the first 
crime may expose the second malversation, The man ot 
fraud falls into contradiction, prevarication, confusion. This 
hastens, this facilitates conviction. J3e, sides, time is mrt 
allowed for corrupting the records. They arc flown out ol; 
their h,ands ; they are in Europe ; they are safe in the regis- 
ter.s of the Company; perhap.s they are under the eye of Par- 
liament, before the writers of them have time to invent an 
excuse for a direct contrary conduct to that to wliich their 
former pretended principles applied. This is a great, material 
part of the constitution of the Company, My Lords, I do not 
think it to he much .ipologixed for, if I repeat that this i.s the 
fuudamenlal regulation of that service, and which, if preserved 
in tire first instance, as it ought to be, in official practice in 
India, and then used ns it ought to be in England, would afford 
.such a mode of governing a great, foreign, dispersed einp.ire, 
as I will venture to say few countries ever V)0!)se.ssed even 
in governing the most limited and narrow jurisdictimj. 

It was the great husincs.s of Mr. Hastings’s policy to sub 
vert tills great political edifice. lIi.s(ir.sC mode of .subvening 
it was liy commanding the pulrlic ministers, paid iiy the Com- 
pany, to deliver their currespoiulencc upon the most critical 
and momentous affairs to him, in order to be snppre,sscd iincl,- 
destroyed at bis pleasure. To support him in this plan of 
spoliation, lie has made .a mischievous cli.stinction in public 
b'lsiness between public and private corre.spondeiice. Tim 
Company’s order.s and covenants made none. Tliere are, 
readily I admit, thousands of occasions in which it is not 
proper to divulge promiscuously a private correspondtmee, 
though on.public aftairs. to tlie world ; but there is no occa- 
sion in which it i.s not a necc.s.sary duty, on requi.sition, to 
communicate your correspondence to those who form the 
paramoiiiit gOverninciU, on whose interests, and ou whoi-e 
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o.onterns, and under whose authority, this correspondence has 
been carried on. The very same reasons, which require 
secrecy with regard to others, demand the freest cormnmiica^ 
tion to them. But Mr. Hastings has established principles 
of confidence and secrecy toward.s himself, which have cut off all 
confidence between the Directors and their ministers, and effec- 
tually kept them at least -out of the secret of their own affairs. 

Without entering into all the practices by which he has 
attempted to maim die Company’s record.s, I shall state one 
more to your Lordships ; that is,* his avowed appointment of 
spie.s and under-agents, who shall carry on the real State 
busine.ss, while there are piihlic and ostensible agents, who 
are not in the secret. The correspondence of those private 
agents he holds in his own hands, communicates as^ he thinks 
proper, but most commonly withhold.s. There Remains no- 
thing for the Directors, i)ut the shell and hii.slc of a dry, formal, 
official correspondence, which neither means anything, nor 
was intc ided to mean anything. 

The e .are some of the methods, by which he ha.s defeated 
the purpe es of the excellent institution of a recorded adminis- 
tration. i ut there are casc.s to be brought before this Court, 
in which h, ■ has laid the axe at once to the root ; wiiich was, 
by delegatir g out of his own hands a great deiiartmenf. of the 
powers of the Company, which he was hiin.self txmnd to 
execute, to a Board, which was not bound to record their 
deliberations with the same strictness .is he himself was 
bound. He appointed of his own usurped authority a board 
for the admini.stration of the revenue, the members of ivhich 
were expressly dispensed from recording their dissents, until 
they chose it j and in that office, .as in a great gulf, a most 
important part of the Company’s transactions has been buried. 

Notwithstanding his unwearied pains in the work of spoli- 
ation, some precious fragments are left, which we; ought in- 


liiiilfily to value ; by which we may learn, and lameiii:, thi^ loss 
of what he has destroyed. If it were not for tha.so inestimal.ilc 
fragments and wrecks of the recorded government, which have 
been saved from the destruction, whir.h Mr. Hastings iiiteiuU;d 
for them all, the most shameful cuonnitios tlnit have ever 
disgraced a government, or harassed a people, would only l)e 
known in this country by secret whisiier.s, and luiautlieiilicaled 
anec.doles: the di.sgracer.s of government, the vexen; and 
afflictfcvs of mankind, in.stcad of being brought before an 
awful public tribunal, might have been honoured with the 
highest distinctions and rewards their country has to bestow; 
and sordid bribery, base peculation, iron-handed extortion, 
fierce, unrelenting tyranny, might themselves have been in- 
vested with those sacred robes of justice before which thi.s 
day they have cause to treml.ile. 

Mr. Hastings, sensible of wiiat he suffer, s from this regis- 
ter of acts and opinion.s, has endeavoured to discredit and 
ruin ti'hat remains of it. He refuses, in hi.s dcfoncie. to the 
House Oif Commons, in letters to the Court of Directors, in 
various writings and declarations, he refuses to be tried by 
his own recorded declarations ; lie refuses to be hound by 
his own opinionti;. delivered under [_his own hand, lie know,s 
that he and the .record cannot e.sist together. He knows 
that what remains of -the written constitution, which he has 
not destroyed, is enougliv to destroy him. He claims a privi- 
lege of systematic inconsta'incy ; a privilege of jirevarication ■ 
a privilege of contradiction j’Va privilege of not only changing 
his conduct, but the principle.s\of his conduct, whenever it 
suits his occa.sions. But 1 hope yo'syi' Lordship.s will show the 
destroyers of that wise constitution}..,^ and the destroyer, s of 
tho.se records, which are to be the sccuf:'|aea against malverHii- 
tion in office, the discoverers ,and avengers V,>f it, that whoever 
destroys the discoverer establishes the iniqn:ij.y ; lhal, iherc- 
ore, your Lordships will bind him to his own dccuprations, given 


on record under his own hand; that you will say to this 
unfaithful servant of the Company, what was said to another 
Unfaithful person, upon a far less occasion, by a far greater 
authority, " Out of lliy own mouth will I judge thec, thou 
wicked servant.” 

Having gone tliroiigli what I have been instructed might lie 
necessary to state to your l..ordships concerning the Company’s 
oon.'3titution, I mean the real inside, and not the shell, of its 
constitution; having stated the aliuscs that existed in it ; 
having slated liow j\Ir. Hastings endeavoured to perpetuate, 
and to increase, and to profit of the abuse, and how he has 
systematically endeavoured to destroy, and has, in some in- 
stances in fact destroyed, many things truly excellent in that 
constitution ; if I have not wasted your time in explanation 
of matters that you are already well acquainted- with, I shall 
next beg leave to state to you the abu.se, in .some particulars, 
of the other part of the public authority, which the Comimny 
acquired over the natives of India in virtue of Che i'oyal 
charter of the present Mogul Emperor, in the year 1766, 

My Lords, that you may the better judge of the abu.se 
]\Ir. Hastings has made of the powers vested in him, it will he 
expedient to consider a little who the people are, to whose 
prejudee he has abused these powers. I shall explain this 
point with as much brevity as is consistent with the di.stinet- 
ne-ss vvith which I mean to bring the whole before your Lord- 
ships ; and I beg to observe to you, that this previous di.s- 
course, rather explanatory than accusatorial (if I may use the 
ex|)re.ssion), i.^ meant rather to elucidate the. nature of the 
matter to come before you in regular charge.s, tlian a.s proof 
of the charges themselves. 

I know that a good deal of latitude is allowed to advo- 
cates, when opening a cause in a private: Court, to indulge tliein- 
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to bring. Tliey are not always called to the strictest accoii 
for such prefatory matter, because the Court, when it com 
tn judge, sifts and distinguishes it from the points to Ije .strict 
proved, and on whose merits the cau.se relies. 

iiut 1 wish your .Lordships to know, that, with the hii 
o|)inion I have of your gravity (and it is imiios.silile for a mr 
to conceive a higher), and .sensible of the weight ol tliose 
represent at this place, namely, the Common;, of thcat liriiaii 
I should be sorry, that any one substantial fact, even in th 
e.xplanatory opening, or even the colour of the fact, should t 
alleged, which, when called upon, I should not be ready t 
make good to you by proof, — .1 mean, by proof aclaiJted to ii 
nature ; public oidmou by evidence of public opinion ; I 
record that to which record is applicable ; by oial te.stimon 
things to which oral testimony alone can he prodiieed ; anc 
last of all, that which is matter of historic proof liy hi.stori 
evidence. Thi.s I hope to do with the usual allowance I 
errors and mistakes, whieh is the claim of human iiilirmuy, 
Then, my l.ords, two di.sriiicl people inhabit India. 'I'w. 
iorts of pco[)lc inhabit the .same country, a.s totally distine 
'rom each other in charaeier.s, lives, opinions, prejiuiii e:., 'iiu 
nannens, as the inlmhitant.s ol eoiintiie.s most remote fion 
;ach other. .For both oi the.se deseriiuioins M r. Hastings wa 
X)und to provide equally, agreeable to the teims of tin 
diarter, which the Company received from the lawful govern 
ng power of that country, — a eliarter received at its invr 
olicitation ; — a charter, not forced upon us by a .siqierior iiower 
lilt given at the immediate solicitation of the principa 
ervants belonging to the Company ; — a charter Kolemnl} 
ccepted by the Company, and liy them, 1 am very sorry to say, 
ttk; regarded ; or, at least, little regarded Iry their prinrijial 
jrvartts. 

My Lords, the first de.seription of ptO])le, who are ‘aibjecl- 
1 vinually to the briiish Empire through those inediums 
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which I have described to you, are the original inhabitants of 
Hindostan, who have in all time, and beyond all the eras, 
which we use, (I mean always the two grand eras excepted), 
been the aboriginal inhabitants and proprietors of that ccnin- 
try ■, with manner-;, religion, customs, and usages appropriated 
to themselves, and little resembling those of the rest of man- 
kind. This description of men is commonly called Crentoo.s. 
The .sy.stem and principle of that government is locality. Their . 
laws, their manners, their religion, are all local. 

Their legislator, whoever he was (for who he was is a 
matter lost in the mists of a most obscure antiquity), had it 
as a great leading principle of his policy to connect the people 
with their soil. Accordingly, by one of those anomalies, 
which a larger acquaintance with our siiecies daily discovers, 
and which peiiiaps an attentive reflection might explain in 
the nature of man, this aboriginal people of India, who are 
the softest in their manners of any of our race, approaching 
almost to feminine tenderne.ss, who are formed constitution- 
ally benevolent, and, in many particulars, made to fill a larger 
circle of benevolence than our morals take in, who extend 
their good-will to the whole animal creation these people 
are, of all nations, the most unalliable to any other part of 
mankind. They cannot — the highest orders of them, at least, 
cannot come into contact with any other. That liond, 
which is one of the chief instruments of society, and rvhich, 
supporting the individual, connects the specie.s, can have no 
existence with them— I mean the convivial bond. That race 
can be held to no other by that great link of life. No Hindoo 
can mix at meals even with those on whom he depends foi; the 
meal he eats. This circumstance renders it difficult for us to 
enter with due sympathy into their concern.s, or for them to 
enter into ours, even when we meet on the same ground. 
r.Lit there are other circumstances which render our intercourse, 
in our mutual relation, very full of difficulty. 'J'lic sea is 



to disconnect, unites mankind, is to them a fotlndde 

It is a t-ueat uulf fixed between you and them - iiol -s 
tl.at eremeoiary gulf,' but that gulf, which manners, . 
and laws have radicated in the very nature o( the 
None of their , high castes, without great danger to 1 
tion, religion, rank and estimation, can ever pass t 


and this forbids, for ever, all direct communication 
that country and this. That material and allocting 
stance, my Lords, makes it ten times more necessar 
they cannot come to us, to keep a strict eye upon all 
who go to them. It imposes upon us a stricter duty 
with a firm and powerful vigilance, those whose priitt 
conscience weaken their principles of self-defence, 
undertake to govern the inhabitants of such a cou 
must govern them upon their own principles and max 
not upon ours. We must not think to fora; them 
narrow circle of onr ideas; we must extend ours to 
their system of opinions and rites, and the necessitit 
result from both j all change on their part, is ahsolii 
practicable. We have more versatility <jf character m 
ners, and it is we who must tuiifonn. We know 
empire of opinion is in human naUite I ha<l aim 
that the law of opinion was human nature itseli. It 
ever, the strongest principle in the composition of ll 
of the human mind ; and more of the happiness and 
ness of mankind resides in that inward principle lha 
external circumstances put together. Hill if sucl 
empire of opinion even amongst us, it has a pure, unit 
complete, and despotic power amongst thorn. Tlu; v; 
balanced opinions in our minds weakens the force 
for in Europe, sometimes, tire laws of religion differ 1 
laws of the land ; sometimes, the laws of the land di 
our laws of honour : our laws of honour are full ol 



difl'eriiv" Irom those other laws, and sometimes differing front 
themselves: but there the laws of religion, the laws of the 
land, and the laws of honour, are all united and consolidated 
in one invariable system, and bind men by eternal and in- 
dissoluble bonds to the rules of what, amongst them, is called 

It may be necessary just to state to your Lordships wliat a 
caste is. The Gentoo people, from the oldest time, have been 
distributed into various orders, all of them hereditary : these 
fomily ordens are called castes ; these castes arc the funda- 
mental part of the constitution of the Gentoo commonwealth, 
both ill their church and in their slate. 

Your Lordships are born to hereditary honours in the chief 
of your houses. The rest ir.i.'t with the people. With the 
Gentoos, they, who arc born noble, can never fall into any 
second rank. 1'hey arc divided into four orders ; the Tlr.ah- 
mins, the Chittery, the Bice, and the Soodur, with many 
sub-divisions in each. An eternal barrier is placed between 
them. The higher cannot pass into the lower j the lower 
cannot rise into the higher. They have all their appropriated 
rank, place and situation, and their aiijiropriated religion too ; 
ivhich is essentially different in its rites and cercuionies, 
sometimes in its object, in each of those castes. A man, who 
is born in the highest caste, wliich .at once unites what would 
be tantamount, in this country, to the dignity of the peerage, 
■and the ennobled sanctity of the episcopal character ; the 
Bralnnin, who sustains these character.s, if he loses his caste, 
does not fall into an inferior order, the Chittery, the Bice, 
or the Soodur ; but he is thrown at once out of all ranks of 
society. He is precipitated from the proude.st elevation of 
resiiect and honour to a bottomless abyss of contempt ; fiom 
glory to infamy ; from purity to pollution ; from sanctity to 
profanation. No honest occupation is open to him. His 


children are no longer his children. Their parent loses that 
name, The conjugal bond is dissolved. Few survive this 
most terrible of all calamities. To speak to an Indian of his 
caste IS to speak to him of his all. 

But the rule of caste has, with them, given one [jower 
more to fortune, than the manner.s of ,niiy otimr nation were 
ever known to do. For it is singular, the caste may be lost, 
not only by certain voluntary crimes, but by certain involun- 
tary sufferings, disgr.nc.es, and pollutions, that arc utterly out 
of their power to prevent. Those who have patiently submit- 
ted to impiisonment— -tho.se, who have not llinchcd from the 
scourge— those, who have been as unmoved as marble under 
torture — those, who have laughed at tlio mcmaces of death 
itself-~have instantly given way, when it h.as hceii attempted 
to Subject them to any of those polliilious, by which tliey lose 
caste. To this caste they are bound by all laws of ail dcs- 
ciiplions, human and divine ; and inveterate usage has radi- 
cated it in them to a depth, and with an adh(jsi<,)n, with winch 
no other known prejudice has been known to exist. 'I’yranny 
is, therefore, armed against them with a greater variety ot 
weapons than are found in its ordinary st:ores, 

This, amongst a thousand other considerations, .speaks to 
us in very authoritative language, with wh;,it care ;ind cirtaim- 
spection we ought to ha liclle people so delicate. In the course 
of this trial your f.,ordships will see with liorror the use which 
Mr. Hastings made, through several of his wicked find alio- 
minable instruments, chosen from the natives theniselvc;s, of 
these superadded means of oppression. 1 shall prove, in the 
course of this trial, that he has put his own menial domest ic 
servant — a wretch totally dependent— a wretch grossly 
ignorant — the common instrument of his bribery and [teciila- 
tiori j— he has enthroned him, 1 say, on the lirst scat o£ 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which was to decide upon the casl(;;i 



of ;!n lho';e people, including their rank, their family, their 
honour, and their happiness here, and, in their judgment, 
their salvation hereafter. Under the awe of this power, no 
man dared to breathe a . murmur again.st his tyranny, forti- 
fied in this security, he says. Who complains of me ? — No, 
none of us dare complain of you, says the trembling Gentoo. 
No ! your menial servant has my caste in his power. I shall 
not trouble your Lordships with mentioning other.s ; it was 
enough, that Canto Baboo and Ginga Govind Sing, names, to 
which your Lordships are to be familiarized hereafter -it is 
enough, that those persons had the caste and character of all 
the people of Bengal in their hands. Through them he has 
taken effectual security against all complaint. Your Lordships 
will hence discern how very necessary it is become, that some 
other personage should intervene, should take upon him their 
representation, and by his freedom and his power should sup- 
ply the defects .arising from their servitude and their impotence. 
The Commons of Great Britain charge themselves with this 
character. 

My Lords, these Gentoo people are the original people of 
Hindostan. They arc still beyond comparison, the most 
numerous. Faults tiiis nation may have : but, God forbid, we 
should pass judgment upon people, who framed their laws and 
institutions prior to our insect origin of yesterday. With all 
the faults of their nature, and errors of their institutions, 
their institutions, which act so powerfully on their natures, 
have two rnateri.al characteristics which entitle them to res- 
pect : — first, great force and stability j and next,, e.’cceHeiit 
moral and civil effects. Their stability has been proved by 
their holding on an uniform tenor for a duration connneiisur.ue 
to all the empires, with which'history ha.s made u.s acquainted ; 
and they still exist in a green old age, with all the reverence 
of antiquity, and with all the passion, that people have to 
novelty and change. They have stood firm on their ancient 
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base—they have cast their roots deep in their irativc; soil ; 
peiiiaps because they have never spread them any where else 
than in tlieir native soil. Their blood, their ojjinionn, and the 
.soil of their country, make one consistent piece ; adinittini* no 
mixture, no adulteration, no iniprovcmcnt : accorditu^ly, tln ir 
religion ha.s made no converts; their dominion lias made; 
no conquests, but, in proportion as their laws and ojii- 
nions were concentred within themselves, and hindered 
from spreading abroad, they have doubled their force at lioine. 
They have existed in spite of Mahomedan and Ponmruese 
bigotry ; in spite of Tartarian and Arabian tyranny ; in spite 
of all the fury of successive foreign conquest, in spite of a 
more formidable foe — the avarice of the ICngiish dominion. 

1 have spoken now, my I-ord.s, of wlial their principles 
are ; — their laws and religious institutions, in iminl of foice 
and stability ; I have given instances tif their force in llie 
very circumstance, in which all the institulions of mankind in 
other respects show their weaknc.ss. They lmve existed, when 
the country has been otherwise sululned. 'J'hia alone fur- 
nishes full proof, that there must be some powerful inlliu'nce 
resiiklug from them beyond all our little fashionahle llieuries 
upon such sulijects. 

The second consideration in the flentoo institulions is 
their beneficial effects, moral and civil, 't'hc iiolicy, civil or 
religious, or as theirs is, com[)Osed of both, that makes a peoph' 
happy, and a state flouri.shing (|)iitting further and iiiglu'r 
considerations out of the way, whieh are not now before us), 
must undoubtedly, so far as liiiman considerations prevail, he 
a policy wisely conceived in any scheme of government. It is 
confirmed by all observation, that. Where tlie Uifidoo religion 
has been established, that country has been flourishing. We 
have seen some palierns remaining to this day. 'i'he very 
country which is to be ‘ the subject of yuw Lordships,' 
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judicial inquiry, is an instance, by an entire change of govern- 
ment, of the different effects resulting from the rapacity of a 
foreign hand, and the paternal, lenient, protecting arm oi a 
native government, formed on the long connexion of iire- 
judice and power. I shall give you its state under the Hin- 
doo government from a book written by a very old .servant 
of the Company, whose authority is of the greater weight, af> 
the very destruction of all this .scheme of government is the 
the great object of the author. 

The author, Mr. Holwell, divides the country of Bengal 
into its different provinces. He supposes what they then paid 
to the supreme government; he suppo.ses what the country 
is capable of yielding; and his project is to change entirely 
the application of the revenues of the country, and to secure 
the whole into the hands of government. In enumerating 
these iirovinces, at last he comes to the province • of Bur- 
dwan. 

“ In truth (says thi.s author), it would be almost cruelty 
to molest this happy people ; for in this district are the only 
vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and 
strictness of the ancient Hindo.stan government. Here the 
property, as well as the liberty, of the people are inviolate. 
Here no robberies are heard of, either public or private. The 
traveller, either svith or without mercliandise, liecomes tlie 
immediate care of the government, which allots him guards, 
without any expen.se, to conduct him from stage to stage; and 
tiiese arc accountable for the safety and accommodation of 
hi.s person and effects. At the end of the first stage he is 
delivered over, with certain benevolent formal itie.s, to the 
guards of the next, who, after interrogating the traveller as to 
the usage he had received in his journey, dismi.s.s the first 
guard with a written certificate of their behavioiir, and ii 
receipt for the traveller and his effects ; which certificate and 
8 , 
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receipt are retumable Co the cominanding officer of the firsc 
stage, who registers the saiiie, and regularly reitorts it to 
the Rajah.” 

“ In thi.s form the traveller is passed throiigli the country ; 
and if he only pas.ses, he is not suffered to he at any exi'en-se 
for food, accommodation, or carriage for his merchandise or 
baggage ; but it is otherwise if he is permitted to make any 
residence in one place above three days, unless occasioned liy 
sickness, or any unavoidable accident. If anything is lost 
in this district, for instance, a bag of money or other valuables, 
the person who finds it hangs it upon the next tree, and gives 
notice to the nearest Chowkey, or place of guard ; the officer of 
which orders immediate publication of the same by beat of 
tomtom or drum.” 

These, my I-ords, are the effects universally produced by 
the Hindoo polity throughout lliat v.-isl region, before it was 
distorted and put out of frame by the barbarism of foreign 
conquests. Some choice reserved spots continued to flouri.sh 
under it to the year 1756. Some remained till Mr, Hastings 
obtained the means of utterly defacing them, Such was the 
prospect of Benares under the happy goveriimeiit of Bulwant 
Sing. Such was the happy state of the fiaine Benare.s in the 
happy days of CheytSing, iiniil in tlie year 178; Mr. Ha, stings 
introduced //fr reform into that country. 

Having stated the general outline of the manners of 
the origin.il people of Hindostan ; having .stated the general 
principles of their policy, which either prohibit connexion, or 
oblige U.S to a connexion very different from what we have 
hitherto u.sed towards them, I shall leave it to yoiir raud.ship.s’ 
judgment whether you will suffer such fair monuments of 
wisdom and benevolence to be defaced by the rapticity of your 
governors. 1 hope T have not gone out of my way to bring 
before you any circumstance relative to the (lentno rclicion 
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and manners, further than as they relate to the spirit of our 
government over them ; for though there never was such food 
for the curiosity of the liuman mind as is found in the man- 
ners of this people, I pass it totally over. 

I wish to divide this preliminary view into .six pcriod.s ; and 
your I.ordships will consider that of the Hindoos, which f 
have now meiuionecl, as the first era. 

The second era is an era of great misfortune to that 
country, and to the world in general ; I mean, the time of the 
prophet Mahomed. The enthusiasm which animated his first 
followers, the despotic power which religion obtained through 
that enthusiasm, and the advantages derived from both, over 
the enervated great empires, and broken, disunited lesser 
governments of the world, extended the influence, of that 
proud and domineering .sect from the banks of the Ganges to 
the hanks of the Loire. 

This second period is the era of the Arab.s. These people 
made a great and lasting impression on India. 'fhey estab- 
lished, very early, Mahomedan sovereigns in all ptuTs of it ; 
particularly in the kingdom of Bengal, which is the principal 
object of our present inquiry. They held that kingdom, for 
a long series of years, under a dynasty of thirty-three kings; 
having began their conquest and founded their dominion in 
Bengal not very long after the time of their prophet. 

These people, when they first settled in India, attempted, 
with the ferocious arm of their prophetic sword, to change the 
religion and manners of that country; but, at length, perceiv- 
ing that their cruelty wearied out itself, and never could touch 
the constancy of the sufferers, they permitted the native people 
of the country to remain in quiet, .and left the Mahomedan 
religion to operate upon them as it could, by appealing to the 
ambition or avarice of the great, or by taking the lower people, 
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who have lost their castes, into this new sect ; and tliiis, from 
the refuse of the Gentoo, increasing the bounds of the Maho- 
medan religion. They left many ot the ancient Rajalis ol the 
country possessed of an inferior .sovereignty ; .and, wliere the 
strength of the country or other circumatance,s would not per- 
mit this subordination, they suffered them to continue in a 
sepatatu state, approaching to independence, if not wholly 
. independent. 

The Mahomedans, during the period of the .^rabs, never 
expelled or destroyed the native Gentoo nobility, zemindars, 
or landholders of the country. They all, or almost all, re- 
mained fixed in tlieir jrlaces, properties, and dignities ; and the 
shadows of several of them remain under our jurisdiction. 

The next, which is the third era, is an era the more 
necessary to observe upon, because Mr. Hastings liiis made 
many applications to it in his defence before the Commons ; 
namely, the inv.ision of the Tartars, or the era of Tamcilane. 
These Tartars did not establish themselves on tiic ruin.s of the 
the h.indoo.s. Their conquests were over the other Mahome- 
dans ; for r.amerlane invaded Hindost.an, as he invaded other 
culm, ties, in the character of the great refonner of the M.iho- 
medan religion. He came .as a sort of .siiccc.s.sor to tlic righfs 
of the prophet upon a divine title. He struck at all tlie Maho- 
medan princes who reigned at that time. Fie considered 
them fis apo.state,s, or at lea.st as degenerated , from tlie faitli, 
and as tyrants abusing their power. To facilitate his con([ncsts 
over these, he was often obliged to come to a sort of a com- 
po.s!tion witli tlie people of the country Ire iitvaded. Tamer- 
lane had neither time, nor means, nor inclination, to dis- 
pobse^'s ihe ancient rajahs of the country. 

Your Lordships will observe, that I propose nothing more 
than to give you an idea of the principles of policy wlriclr pre- 
vailed in these several rovolution.s, and not an history uf the 
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furious military achievements of a barbarous invader. His- 
torians, indeed, are generally very liberal of their information 
concerning everything but what we ought to be very anxious to 
know. They tell us that India was conquered by Taraeilano, 
and conquered in such a year. The year will be found to 
coincide somewhere, I believe, with the end of the fourteeaith 
century. Thinking the mere fact as of little moment, and 
its chronology as nothing, but thinking the policy very material, 
which, indeed, is to be collected only here and there, in various 
books written with various views, I shall beg leave to lay before 
you a very remarkable circumstance relative to that policy, 
and taken from the same book to which I formerly referred, 
Mr. Holwell’s. 

i “When the Hindoo Rajahs, or princes of Hindostan, sub- 

mitted to Tamerlane, it was on these capital stipulations ; — that 
' the Emperor should inarry a daughter of Rajah Clicyt Sing’s 

i house; that the head of this hoii.se should be in iicTpetuity 

i governors of the citadel of Agra, and anoint the king at bis 

■ coronation; and that the Emperors should never imposc’'tiie 

jessera (or poll-tax) upon the Hindoos.” 

Here was a conqueror, as he is called, coming in upon 
term.s ; mixing his blood with that of the native nobility of the 
Country he conquered ; and, in conseiiuence of this inixture, 
placing them in succession upon the throne of the country 
he subdued ; making one of them even hereditary constalile 
of the capital of his kingdom, and thereby putting his posterity 
a.s a pledge into their hands. A\'hat is full as remarkable, he 
freed the Hindoos for ever from tliat tax which the Mahomedans 
have laid upon every country over which the sword of Malionied 
prevailed, namely, a capitation tax upon all who do not profess 
1 the religion of the Mahomedans. But the Hindoos, by e.xpress; 

! charter, were exempted from that mark of servitude, and there- 

^ by declared not to be a conquered people. The native princes. 
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in all their transactions with tlie Mogul Government, carried 
tlie evident marks of this free condition in a noble indeiien' 
dency of spirit. Within their own districts the authority of 
many of them seemed entire. We arc often led into mistake, s 
concerning the government of Hindo.stan, Iry comparing it 
with those governments where the prince i.s armed with 
•a full, .speculative, entire authority ; and where the great: 
people have, with great titles, no privileges at all ; or, having 
privileges, have those privileges only as stibjects. But in 
Hindostan the modes, the degrees, the circiimstance.s' of sub- 
jection, varied infinitely. In some places hardly a trace at ail 
of subjection was to be discerned ; in some the Rajahs were 
almost assessors of the throne, as in this case of the R.ajah 
Cheyt Sing. These circumstances mark that Tamerlane, how- 
ever he may be indicated by the odious names of 'I'artar and 
conqueror, was no barbarian that the people, who .submitted 
to him, dit not submit with the abject submission of slave,', to 
the sword of a conqueror, but admitted a great, supremo 
Emperor, who was just, prudent, and politic, iu.siead of the 
ferocious oppressive lesser Mahomedan sovereigns, who had 
before forced their way by the sword into the country. 

That country resembled more a republic of princes with a 
great chief at their head, than a territory in absolute, uniform, 
sysieaiatic subjection from one end to tlie other j in which light 
Mr, Hastings and others of late have tlioiis'hi proper to con- 
sider it. According to them, if a subordinate prince like Gheyt 
Sing was not ready to pay any exorbitaiu sum on instant demand 
or bulnnil to any extent of fine which should he inflicted upon 
him by the mere will of the person who called loblmiy a Jhi(\ 
and who took the measure of that fine without either consider- 
ing the means of paying, or the degree of delinquency that 
justified it, their properties, libertias and live.s were in.stantly 
forfeited. The Rajalis of that country were armed ; — they had 
fortresses for their security j — they had troops. In the receipt 
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of both theiv own and the imperial revenue, their securities- fin- 
justice were in their own hands ; but the policy of the Mogul 
Iirinces very rarely led them to push that people to such ex- 
tremity, as it is supposed that on every slight occasion we have 
a right to push those who are the subjects of our pretended 
conquest. 

Mr. Hohvell throws much light on this policy, which be- 
came the standing law of the empire, — 

“ in the unfortunate wars, which followed the death of 
Mans! O’Din Sevajee, Cheyt Sing (the great Rajah we have just 
mentioned) with a select body of Rhajapoots, by a well- 
conducted retreat, recovered Agra ; and was soon after 
reconciled to the king (the Mogul) and admitted to his favour ; 
conformable to the steady policy of this government in keep- 
ing a good understanding with the principal Rajahs, and more 
especially with the head of this house, who is ever capable of 
raising and fomenting a very formidable party upon any in- 
tended revolution in this despotic and precarious monarchy.” 

Voti see, that it was the monarchy that was precarious, not 
the rights of the subordinate chiefs. Your Lordships see that, 
notwithstanding our ideas of oriental despotism, under the 
successors of Tamerlane, these principal Rajahs, instead of be- 
ing called wretches, and treated as such, as Mr. Hastings has 
thought it becoming to call and treat them,- when they were in 
arms against their sovereign, were regarded with respect, and 
were admitted to easy reconciliations ; because in reality, in 
their occasional hostilities, they were not properly rebellious 
subjects, but princes often asserting their natural rights, and 
the just constitution of the country. 

This view of the policy, which prevailed during the dynasty 
of Tamerlane, naturally conducts me to the next, which is the 
fuiirlh era in this history^ — I mean the era of the Emperor 
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Ak!)er. He was the first of the successors of Tamerlane, who 
obtained possession of Bengal. It is easy to show of whal 
Jiature his conquest was. It was over the last Miihomcdan 
dynasty. He, too, like his predecessor Tameiianc, concpiered 
the prince, not the country. It^ is a certain mark, that it was 
not a conquered country in the sense, in wliich we commonly 
call a country conquered, — that the natives, great men and 
land-holders, continued in every part in the possession of their 
estates, and of the jurisdictions annexed to them. It is true, 
that in the several wars for the succession to the Mogul Empire, 
and in other of their internal wars, severe revenges were taken, 
which bore resemblance to those taken in the war of the Roses 
in tins country, where it was the common course, in the heat of 
blood,— ■' Off with his head, so much for Buckingham.” — Vet, 
where the country again recovered it.s form and settlement, it 
recovered the spirit of a mild government, Whatever rigour 
was used with regard to the Mtihomedan adventurers from 
Persia, 'I’urkcy, and other parts, who filled the places of .servile 
grandeur in the Mo, gu) Court, the Hindoos were a favoured, 
protected, gently treated people. 

The next, which is the fifth era, is a troubled and vexatious 
period — the era of the independent soubahs of Bengal. Five 
of these soubahs, or viccroy.s, governed from about the year 
1717, or thereabouts. They grew into independence partly 
by the calamities and concussions of that empire, which haii- 
pened during the di.sputes for the succession of 'I'amerhuic ; 
and partly, and indeed principally, by the great shock, winch 
the empire received when 'rhama.s Kouli Khan broke into 
that country, carrieil off its revenues, overturned the throne anti 
iinassaci ed not only many of the chief nobility, but almost all 
the inhabitants of the eaintal city. Thi.s rude shock, whicii 
that empire was never able to recover, enabled the viceroys 
to become independent ; but their independence led to their 
ruin. Those, who had usurped upon their masteis, Inul se.r- 
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v.Tiits, who iisiuped upon them. Ally Vcrdy Khan muiderccl his 
mailer, aiul opened a way inlo Bengal for a body oi foreign 
iiUtidta-rf, the Mahrattas, who cruelly harassed the country for 
Suveral \ears. Their retreat was at length purchased, and by a 
sum which is supposed to amount to ^,^^5,000, 000 sterling. By 
this purchase he secured the exhausted remains of an exlmust- 
cd hingdoni, and left it to his grandson, Snrajah Dowlah, in 
peace and poverty. On the lirll of Surajah Dovvdah, in 1756, 
commenced the last, which is the sixth, — the era of the Bntisli 
Empire, 

On the fifth dynasty I have only to remark to your Lord- 
ships, that, at its close, the Hindoo chiefs were almost every- 
where found in possession of the country ; that though Ally 
Verdy Khan was a cruel tyrant, though he was an untitled 
usurper, though he racked and tormented the people under his 
government, urged, however, by an apparent necessity from an 
invading army of one hundred thousand horse in his domi- 
nions ; yet, under him, the Rajahs still preserved their rank, 
their dignity, their castles, their houses, their seigniorie.s, all 
the insignia of their situation, and always the right, sometiirtes 
also the means, of protecting their subordinate people, till the 
last and unfortunate era of 1756, 

Through the whole of this sketch of history I wish to im- 
press but one great and important truth upon your minds ; 
namely, that through all these revolutions in government, and 
changes in power, an Hindoo polity, and the spirit of an Hin- 
doo government did more or less e.xist in that province, with 
which he was concerned, until it was finally to he destroyed by 
Mr. Hastings. 

My Lords. I have gone through all the eras precedent to 
those of the British power in India, and am come to the first 
of those eras. Mr. Hastings existed in India, and was a 
servant of the Company, before that era, and had his education 


bfitweesi both. He is an antediluvian with regard to tlie ISritish 
dominion in Bengal. He wa.s co-existomt witli all liie acls 
and monuments of that revolution, and had no small sliaie in 
all i:h(D abuses of that abusive period which pri'c-cded his actual 
government. But, as it was during that tran.sit from eastern 
to vve.stern power that most of the abu.ses had their origin, it 
will not be perfectly easy for your I.ordships thoroiigiily to enter 
into the nature and circumstances of tliem, without an 
explanation of the principal events that happened from the 
year 175*^1 Ihe commencement of Mr. Hastings' govern- 
ment ; during a good part of which time we do not often Io.se 
sight of him. If I find it agreeable to your Lordships ; if I 
find that you wish to know these annals of Indian suffering 
and British delinquency ; if you desire, that I should unfold 
the series of the transactions from 1756 to the period of Mr. 
Hastings’s government in 1771 ; — that you may know how far 
he promoted what was good ; how far he rtiCLified wha( was 
evil ; how far he ahst.ained from innov.ation in tyranny, and 
contented himself with the old stock of abuse j — your I.ord- 
ships will have the goodness to consult the strength, wliich, from 
late indisposition, begins almost to fail me. And if yon think 
the explanation is not lime lost in this new world, and iit this 
new business, 1 shall venture to sketch out, as hrielly and with 
as much |)erspicuity as I can give them, the leading events of 
that obsenre and perple.xed period, which intervened between 
the British settlement iii 1757, and Mr. Ilastings’.s goveriinu ni. 
If J should he so happy as to succeed in tliat attemiit, your 
Lordships’ minds will Ire prepared for hearing this cause. Tlieii 
your Lordships will have a dear view of the origin and nature of 
the abuses, which prevailed in tliat government: before Mr, 
Hastings obtained his grcate.st power, and since tliat time ; and 
then we shall be able to enter fully and exiilicitly into the uatuu; 
of the cause ; and I should hope, that it will pave the way, and 
make e-veiything easy for your subsequent justice. 
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I therefore wish to stop at this period, in wliich Mr. Has- 
tings became active in the service, pretty near the time wlicn 
he began Ills political career; — and here, my Lords, I pause, 
wisliing your indulgence at such time as will suit your conv ■ 
nieiK'u for pursuing the rest of this eventful history. 


TRIAL 


WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 

Fourth Day, 16th February , 1788- 


, (Mr. Burke.) 

My 1 .ORDS, — In what I had the honour of laying before 
your Lordships yesterday, and in what I may further trouble 
you with to-day, I wish to olwcrve a distinction, which if I 
did not lay down so perfectly as I ought, I hope I .shall now 
lie able to raarlc it out with sufficient exactness and perspi- 
cuity. 

First, I beg leave to observe, that what I shall think neces- 
sary to state as matter of preliminary explanation, in order to 
give your Lordships a true idea of the scene of action — of the 
instfuracnts which Mr. Hastings employed — and the effects 
which they produced — all thi.s I wish to be distinguished 
from matter brought to criminate. Even the matter as .stated 
by me, which may be hereafter brought to criminate, so far as 
it falls to my .share at present, is only to be considered, in this 
stage of the business, as merely illustrative. Your I.ordships 
arc to c.xpect, :is undoubtedly you will require, substantial mat- 


ter of crimination to be laid oijcn for tliat ptirposje, at the 
moment when the evidence to eacli chari'O is ready to lie jiro 
duced to ycju. Thus your J.ordships will easily separal.e his- 
torical illustration from criminal opening. .For instance, if 1 
stated yesterday to your Lordships, as X tlid, the tyrrurny and 
cruelty of one of the usurping viceroys, whose nsiir|)iitii)n and 
whose vices led the way to the destruction of his coiuilry, and 
tlie introduction of a foreign power — I do not mean to charge 
Mr. Hastings with any part of that guilt. What bears upon 
Mr. Hastings is, his having avowedlly looked to sucli a tyrant 
and such a usurper, as his model, and followed that pernicious 
example with a servile fidelity. 

When I have endeavoured to lay open to your Lordships 
anything abusive, or leading to abuse, from defects or errors in 
the constitution of the Company’s service — I did not mean to 
criminate Mr. Hastings on any part of those defects and 
errors. I slate them to show, that he to<jk advantage of the 
imperfections of the institution to let in his abuse of the power, 
with which he rv.as inlnisted. If, for a further instance, i 
have stated that in general the service of the India <jom})any 
was insufficient in legal pay or emolument, and abundant in 
the means of illegal [uofil — I do not state that defect as owing 
to Mr. Hastings. But I slate it as a fact, to show in what 
manner and on what prctence.s he did, fraudulently, r(jn iipt!y, 
and for the purposes of his own ambition, taki; .advaiif.'ige of 
that defect ; and, under colour of reformation, make an illegal, 
partial, corrupt rise of cinohimcnls to certain favouied persons, 
without regard to the interests of the service at large ; im leas- 
ing rather than lessening the means of illicit emolument:, as 
well as loading the Company with mn.ny heavy and ruinous 
e.xpenscs in avowed sal.aries and allowances. 

Having requested your [..(.irdships to kccji in mind, wbirdr 
I trust you would do, even without my taking the liberty of sug- 
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g'estiiig it to you, these necessary distinctions; I shall revert 
to the period, at which I closed yesterday— that great and 
tnemoiable period, which has remotely given occasion to the 
trial of this day. 

My I.oi'ds, to obtain empire is common : to govern it well 
has been rare indeed. To chastise the guilt of tliose who 
have been instruments of imperial .sway over other nation,s, 
by the high superintending justice of the sovereign state, has 
not many striking examples among any people. Hitherto we 
have not furnished our contingent to the records of honour. 
We have been confounded widi the herd of conquerors. Our 
dominion has been a vulgar thing. But we begin to emerge; 
and I hope that a .severe inspection of ourselves, a purification 
of our own offences, a lustration of the exorbitances of our 
own power, is a glory reserved to this time, to this nation, and 
to this august tribunal. 

The year 1756 is a memorable era in the history of the 
world— it introduced a new nation from the remotest verge of 
the w'cstern world, with new manners, new customs, new in- 
stitutions, new opinions, new laws, into the heart of Asia. 

My Lords, if in that part of Asia whose native regular 
government was then broken up ; if, at the moment when it 
had fallen into darkness and confusion, from having become 
the prey and almost the sport of the ambition of its home- 
born grandees ; if, in that gloomy season, a star had risen 
from the we.st, that would prognosticate a better genemtiori, 
and would shed dorvn the sweet inlluence.s of order, peace, 
science and security to the natives of that ve.xed and 
harassed country; we should have been covered with genuine 
honour. It would have been a beautiful and noble spectacle 
to mankind. 

indeed something might have been expected of the kind, 
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when a new doniinion emanated from a learned and enlighten 
ed pari; of the world in the most enlightened perioil of its 
existence. Still more might it have Ireen ' expected, wluai 
that dominion was found to issue from the bosom of a free 
country, that it would have carried with it the full inmeni of 
the vital ffrinciple of the IJritish liberty and coustiHnioi!, 
though its municipal forms were not comniuuicabic, or at least 
the advantage of the liberty and spirit of the Britisli constilu- 
tion. Had this been the case, (alas ! it was not,) you would 
have been saved the trouble of this day. It might have been 
Expected too, that in that enlightened state of the tvorld, in- 
fluenced by the best religion, and from an improved descrip- 
tion of that best religion; I mean the Chri.stian reformed 
religion, — that we should have done honour to iiurope, to let- 
tens, laws, to religion ; done honour to all tlie circumslances, of 
which in this island, we boast our.selve.s, at the great and cri- 
tical mcmient of tliat revolution. 

My Lord.s, it has happened otherwise. It is now left for u« 
to repair our former errors. li.esuming I he history where I 
broke off ye.sterday hy your indulgence to my weakness. — 
Surajah Dowlah was the adopted grainlson of Ally Verdy 
Khawn, a cruel and ferocious tyrant; llio manner of wliosc 
acquisition of power I have already staled. Ho came too 
young and unexperienced to that throne of usmpation. It 
was a usurpation yet green in the country, and tlie country 
felt uneasy under it. It had not the advaiuage of that pies- 
criptive usage, that inveterate hahil, that iraditiomuy opi- 
nion, which a long continuance of any system of government 
secures to it. The only real security, whicli .Surajah Dowlal)’;; 
government could possess, was the .security of an army. But 
the great aim of this prince, aad his predecessor was lo siq!- 
ply the weakne.ss of his government hy the strcnglh of his 
purse ; he therefore amassed treasures by all ways and on all 
hands. But, as the Indian princes, in general, are as unwisely 


tenacious of their treasure as they are rapaeious in getting' 
It ; the more money he amassed the more he felt the effects 
ot poverty. The consequence was, that their armies 
were unpaid, and being unpaid, or irregularly paid, were un- 
disciplined, disorderly, unfaithful. In this situation, a young 
prince, confiding more in the appearances, than examining 
into the reality of things, undertook (from motives, which the 
House of Commons with all their industry to discover the 
circumstanes have found it difficult to make out) to attack a 
little miserable trading fort, that we had erected at Calcutta. 
He succeeded in that attempt, only because success in that 
attempt was easy. A close imprisonment of the whole settle- 
ment followed I not owing, I believe, to the direct will of 
the prince, but, v/hat will always happen when the will of the 
prince is but too much the law, to a gross abuse of liis power 
by his lowest servants ; by which one hundred and twenty or 
more of our countrymen perished miserably in a dungeon by 
a fate too Uagical for me to be desirous to relate, and too well 
known to stand in need of it. 

At the time that this event happened, there was at the 
same time a concurrence of other events, which, from this 
partial and momentary weakness, displayed the strength of 
(beat Britain in Asia. For some years before, the French 
and English troops began, on the coast of Coromandel, to ex- 
hibit the power, force, and efficacy of Euroiiean disciiiline. 
As we daily looked for a war with France, our settlements on 
that coast were in some degree armed. Lord Bigot, then 
governor of Madras, — Lord Bigot, the preserver, and the 
victim of the British dominion in Asia, — detached such of the 
Company's force as could be collected and spared, ,iiid such 
of his Majesty’s ships as were on that station, to the assistance 
of Calcutta. And, to hasten this history to its conclusion,-— 
the daring and commanding genius of Clive,— the patient and 
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lirm ability of Willson,— the treachery of Meer Jai/ier,- -aii,! 
the battle of Plassey, gave us at once tlie patronage ot a king - 
(lorn, and the command of all its treasures. We negotiated 
with Meer Jaflier for the vice-royal throne of iiia master. On 
that throne we seated him. And we olitaincd, on our part, 
iminomu-; auras of money. We obtained .£i:, 000,000 sterliiuf 
for the Company j upwards of ’1,000, 000 for individuals ; in 
the whole, a sum of about 230, 000 for various puiposes from 
the prince whom we had set up. We obtained too tlie town 
of Calcutta, more completely than we had before possessed it, 
and the twenty-four districts adjoining. This wa.s the first 
.small seminal principle of the immense territorial acquisitions 
vve have since made in India. 

Many circumstances of this acquisition I pass liy. There 
is a sacred veil to be drawn over the beginnings of all govern- 
ments. Guns, in India, had an origin like those, which time 
has .sanctified by obsemity. Time, in tlie origin of niosl 
governments, has thrown this mysterious veil over them ; pru- 
dence and discretion make it necessary to throw .somctliing of 
the same drapery over more recent foundations ; in which other- 
wise the fortimc, the genius, the talents, and military virtue of 
this nation never siione more cons|iicuoiisiy. Ilut, whatever 
necessity might hide, or excuse, or palliate in the iicqiiiiition 
of power, a wise nation, wiicn it has once made a revolution 
upon its own principles, and for its own ends, rests there. The 
first step to emiiire is revolution, by which power is confon ed ; 
the next is good laws, good orders, good institutions, to give that 
power stability. I am sorry to say, that the reverse of this policy 
■was the principle on which the gentlemen in India acted. It 
was such as tended to make the new government as unstable as 
the old. By the vast sums of money aerpured by individuals 
upon this occa.sion, by the immense sudden prodi':!;ies of for- 
tune,— 'it was discovered, that a revolution in Bengal was a mine 
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Viiuch more ea-sily worked, and infinitely more productive, 
than the mines of Potosi and Me.icico. It was found, tliat 
the work vs'as not only very lucrative, but not at all difficult. 
Where Clive forded, a deep water upon an unknown bottom, 
he left a bridge for his successors, over which the lame could 
holible, and the blind might grope their way. There was not. 
at that time a knot of clerks in a counting-house ; there w.is 
not a captain of a Irand of ragged topasses, that looked for 
anything less than the deposition of soubahs, and the sale of 
kingdom.s. Accordingly, this revolution, which ought to have 
precluded other revolutions, unfortunately became fruitful of 
them ; and when Lord Clive returned to Europe to enjoy his 
fame and fortune in his own country, there arose another des- 
cription of men, who thought that a revolution might be made 
upon his revolution ; and as lucrative to them as his was to the 
first projectors. Scarcely was Mcer Jaffier, Lord Clive's nabob, 
seated on his niusnud, than they immediately, or in a short 
time, projected another revolution — a revolution which was to 
unsettle all the former had settled — a revolution to make way 
for new disturbances and new wars ; and which led to that long 
chain of peculation which ever since has afflicted and oppres- 
sed Bengal. 

If ever there was a time, when Bengal .should have had 
respite from internal revolutions, it was this. The Goveihor, 
farced upon the natives, was now upon the throne. All the 
great Lords of the country, both Genfus and Mahomed, ans, 
were uneasy discontented, and disobedient ; and some abso- 
lutely in arms, and refusing to recognise the prince we had 
set uj). An imminent invasion of the Mahraltas, an actual 
invasion headed l)y tlie son of the Mogul, the revenue.s, on 
account of the late shock, very ill collected, even where the 
country was in some apparent quiet, an hungry treasury at 
Calcutta, an empty treasury at Aloorshedabacl, — everything 


dfmnnded tranquillity, with it order uttd la.oiioiny. In tin;, 
situation it was resolved to inalci; a new and eiinicly tneice 
nary revolution ; and to set up to sale the t;ovenmient, se 
cured to its present possessor by every tie ot puldii.; lirilh, 
and every sacred obligation, whicli could Irind tir inlluencc 
mankind. This second revolution forms that period in the 
Bengal history, which had the most direct influence upon all 
the subsequent transactions. It introduces some of the, per- 
sons, who were most active in the succeeding scenes, and from 
that time to this has given its tone and character to the British 
affairs and Government, It marks and specilics the origin 
and true principle of all the abuses, which Mr. Hastings was 
afterwards appointed to correct, and which the Commons 
charge, that he continuerl and aggravated— namely, the venal 
depositions, and venal exaltations of the country powers,— the 
taking of bribes and corrupt prescuts from all [larties in those 
changes ] the vitiating and m.aiming die Conqiany’s locoids; 
the suppression of public conespondence ; corrupt combina- 
tions and conspiracies ; iierfidy in negotiation established into 
pnnciple acts of the most atrocious wickedness justified upon 
purity of intention ; mock-trial and collusive acquittals among 
the iiarties in common guilt, — and in the end, the ('oiiit of 
IJirectors supporting the .scandalous breai h of iheir own orders. 
I shall stale the puniciilars of this second revolution more 
at large. 

Soon after the revolution which had seated Mecr Jidfier 
on the vice-royal diroiie, the spirit of the Mogul empire lie- 
gan, as it were, to make one faint struggle, liefore it finally 
expired. 1'he then heir to that throne, e.scapiiig from the 
hands of those who had held his father prisoner, had piif 
himself at the head of several Chiefs, collected under the 
standard of liis house, and appeared in force on the frontiers 
,ot the provinces of Bengal and Bahar, upon both which he 
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made some impression. This alarmed the new powers, the 
Nabob Meer Jaflicr, and the pre.sidency of Calcutta ; and as 
in a common cause, and by the terms of tlieir mutual alliance, 
they took the field against him. The Nabob’s elrle.st son, and 
heir-ripparent, commanded in chief. Major Calliaud com- 
manded the English forces under the government of 
Calcutta. Mr. Holweli was in the terapovavy possession of the 
pre.sidency. Mr. Vansittart was hourly e.vpected to super- 
sede him. Mr. Warren Hastings, a young gentleman about 
twenty-seven years of age, was Resident for the Company at ■ 
the durbar, or court, of Meer Jaffier, onr new-created Nabob 
of Bengal, allied to this country by the mo.st solemn treaties 
that can bind men, for which treaties he had paid, and was 
then paying immense sums of money. Mr. Warren Hastings 
was the pledge in his hands for the honour of the .British, 
nation, and their fidelity to their engagements. 

In this situation, Mr. Holweli, whom the terrible es.amplc 
of the black hole at Calcutta had not cured of ambition, 
thought an hour was not be lost in accomplishing a revolu- 
tion, and selling the reigning Nabob. 

My Lords, there was in the house of Meer Jaffier, in his 
court, and in his family, a man of an intriguing, crafty, .subtle, 
and at the same time bold, daring, desperate, bloody, and 
ferocious char.actor, called Co.ssim Ally Khawn. He was the 
son-in-law of .Meer Jaffier; and he made no other u.se of this 
affinity than to find some means to dethrone and to murder 
him. This was the person, in whose school of politics IMr. 
Hastings made his first studies, and w’hose conduct he quotes 
as ills example, and for whose friends, agents, and favourites, 
he has always shown a in.a,rked predilection. This dangerous 
manAvas not long without finding persons, who observed his 
talent, s with admiration, and who thought fit to employ him. 


'['lie Council at Calcutta was divided into two dcimtments ; 
one, the Council in general, the other, a Select t.'oiunntlei;, 
tvhich they had arranged for the better carrying on their poli- 
tical affair,s. But the Slelect Cininniltee had no (tower of actin!:; 
wholly without the Council at largo, at least linally and conclu 
sively. The Select Committee thought otherwise, l-ei weeit 
these litigant parties for [tower I shall not determine on the 
merits : tliinldng of netthing but the use.s that was made of the 
power, to whom.soever it belonged. This secret Committee 
then, without communicating with the rest of the Council, 
formed the plan for a second revolution. But the conemrence 
of Major Calliaud, who commanded the Briti.sli troO|)s, wa.S' 
essential to the purpose, as it could not be accomplished 
W'ithout force. Mr. Hastings’s assistance was ntccsiaiy, as it 
could not be accomplished without treachery. 

These .are tlie parties concerned in the intended revolu- 
lion. Mr. llolwell, who conaiilerccl liimself in [losscssion only 
of temporary power, was urged to [ireeipjiatc the Inisine.ss ; 
for if Mr. Vansiltart should arrive before his plot could be 
finally put into execution, lie would liave all the leading ad- 
vantages of it, and Mr. Holwell would be considered only 
as a second.ary instrument. But whilst Mr. llolwell, who 
originally conceived this plot, urged forward tlie execution of 
it, in order that the chief .share of the proiiUs might fall to him, 
the Major, and possibly the Resident, belli back, till they 
might receive the sanction of the permanent Covcnior, who was 
hourly expected, with whom one of them was connected, and 
wlio was to carry with him the whole weight of the authority 
of this liingdoin. This difference [rrodiiced discussions. 
Holwell endeavonred by his correspondence to stimulate 
Calliaud to this enterprise, which, wiiliont him, could not be 
undertaken at all. But Major Calliaud bad diffci-rnt views. 
He concurred inwardly, us he tells us himself, in all the [iiin- 
ciplt'S ofthis intended revolution, in the propriety and nccc.s.siiy 


of it He only wished delay. But he save such powerful, 
solid, and sati.sfactory reasons, not against the delay, but 
the very merits of the design itself, exposing the ii)ju.stice and 
the danger of it, and the impossihility of mending by it their 
condition in any respect, as must have damned it in the mind 
of all rational men, At least it ought to have damned it for 
ever in his own. But you will see, that Hohvell persevered 
in his plan ; and that Major Calliaud thought two things 
neces.sary ; first, not wholly to destroy the scheme, which he 
tells us he always approved, hut to postpone the execution ; 
and, in the mean time, to delude the Nabob by the mo.st 
strong, direct and sanguine assurances of friendship and pro- 
tection, that it was possible to give to man. 

Whilst the projected revolution stood suspended ; whilst 
Mr. Hohvell urged it forward, and Mr. Vansitt.art was expect- 
ed every day to give it effect ; whilst Major Calliaud, with . 
this design of ruining the Nabob lodged in his breast, su.spen- 
ded in execution, and condemned in principle, kept the fairest 
face and the most confidential interviews with that unfortu- 
nate prince and his son— as the operations of the campaign 
relaxed, the army drew near to Moorshedabad the capital — 
when a truly extraordinary scene happened, such I am sure 
the English annals before that time had furnished no example 
of, nor will, I trust, in future. I shall state it as one piece 
from beginning to end — reserving the events which inter- 
vened ; because, as I do not produce any part of this 
series for the gratification of historical curiosity, the contex- 
ture is necessary to demonstrate to your Lordships the spirit of 
our Bengal politics, and the necessaeity of some other sort of 
judicial inquiries than those which that Government institute 
for themselves. I'he transaction so manifestly marks the 
character of the whole proceeding, that I hope I shall not be 
blamed for suspending for a moment the narrative of the steps 
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taken towards the revolution, that you may see tlie whole ol 
this episode together; that by it you may judge of the (•iiiises, 
which led progressively to the state in which the Company’s 
affairs stood, when Mr. Hastings was sent for the cxpre.s.s pur- 
pose of refoiming it. 

The business 1 arn going to enter into is commonly known 
by the name of the story of the Three Seals : it is to. ire found 
in the appendix, No. lo, to the First Report of the state and 
condition of the iilast India Company, made in 1773. The 
word Report, my Lords, is sometimes a little equivocal ; and 
may signify sometimes, not what is made known, but what 
remains in obscurity ; the detail and evidence of many fiicts, 
referred to in the Report being nsnally thrown into the .‘\ppen- 
dix. Many people, and I among the rest, (I take shame to 
myself for it) m.ny not have fully examined that Appendix. I 
was not a member of either of the India Committees of 1773. 
It is not, indeed, till within this year, that I have been thor- 
oughly acrpiainled with that memorable history of the tlireu 
seals. 

The history is this : in the year 1760, the allies were in 
the course of operations ag.ainsl the son of the Mogul, now 
the present Mogul, who, as I have already stated, hiid made 
an imqnion into the kingdom of Caliar, in order to reduce the 
lower provinces to his oiiedience. 'I'hc parties opposing him 
were the Nabob of Bengal, and the Company’s troops under 
Major Caliiaud. It was whilst they faced the common enemy 
as one body, this negotiation for the destruction of tlie Nabob 
of .IJengal by his faithful allies of the Company vva.s going on 
with diligence. At that time, the Nabob’s son, Meeran, a 
youth in the flower of his age, bold, vigorous, active ; full of 
the polities in which those who are versed in asuriiation are 
never wanting, commanded the army under Jiis father; 
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but was, in reality, the efficient person in all thint's. 
About the fifteenth of April 1760, as I have it from Major 
Caliiand’s letter of that date, the Nabob came into his tent ; 
and, with looks of the utmost embarrassment, big with some 
design, which swelled his bosom, something that' was too large 
and burdensome to conceal, and )’et too critical to be told, 
appeared to be in a state of great distraction. The Major, 
seeing him in this condition, kindly, gently, like a fast and 
sure friend, employed (to use his own expression) some of 
ihosi assurances that tend to make men fully open their hearts ; 
and, accordingly, fortified by his assurances, and w'illing to 
disburden himself of the secret that oppressed him, he opens 
his heart to the commanding officer of his new friends, allies, 
and protectors. The Nabob, thus as.sured, did open hinnself, 
and informed Major Calliaud that he had just received a me.s- 
sage from the Prince, or his principal minister, informing him, 
that the Prince Royal, now the Mogul, had an intention (as 
indeed he rationally might, supposing that we were as well 
disposed to him as we showed ourselves afterwards) to sur- 
render himself into the hands of him, the Nabob ; hut at the 
s-ametime wished, as a guarantee, that the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the Elnglish forces should give him security for his life and 
his honor, when he should in that manner surrender himself 
to the Nabob. I do not mean, my Lord.s, by surrendering, 
that it was siip])osed he intended to surrender himself |iri.soner 
of war ; but as a sovereign, dubious of the fidelity of those 
about him, would put himself into the hands of Ivis faithful 
subjects, of iho.se who cl.aimed to derive all their power, .as boi h 
we and the Nabob did, under his authority. 'I'he N.nbob 
slated to the English General, that, without this English .se- 
curity, the prince would not deliver himself into liis hand.s. 
Here he con fe.ssed he found a difficulty. For the giving this 
faith, if it were kept, would defeat his ultimate view, which was, 
when the prince had delivered himself into his hand.s, in plain 
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without English security, would not deliver hiiitsel/' into 
Nabob’s hands ; and afterwards, without the English c 
rence, he could not be murdered. These were diUicullies that 

pressed upon the mind of the Naliob. 

The English coramander heard this astonishing propo.sition 
Without any apparent emotion. Being a man liabituated to 
great affairs, versed in revolutions, and with a mind fortified 
against extraordinary events, he heard it and answered it with- 
out showing any signs of abhorrence or detestation ; at the 
same time with a protestation, that he would indeed serve him, 
the Nabob, but it should be upon such terms as honour and 
justice could support ; informing him, that an assurance for 
the prince’s safety could not be given by him, until he had 
: consulted Mr. Holwell, wlio was Governor, and his suiicrior. 
This conversation pa.s.scd in the morning. On tliat very morn- 
ing, and whilst the transaction was hot, Major Calliaud wrile.s 
to Mr. Holwell an account of it. In his letter he informs him, 
that he made an inquiry, without stating from whom, but that 
he did inquire the jirobability of the Nabob’s getting posses- 
sion of the prince from some persons, wlio assured him that 
there was no probability of the prince’s intention to deliver 
himself to the Nabob on any terms. Be that as it may, it is 
impossible not to remark, that the whole transaction of the. 
inoniing of the 15th of April was not very discouraging to the 
Naliob ; not such as would induce him to consider tins most 
detestable of all projects as a thing utterly unfeasilile, and as 
such to abandon it. I'lie evening came on without anything 
to alter his opinion. Major Calliaud that evening came to the 
Nabob’s tent to arrange some matters relative to the approach 
ing campaign. The business soon ended with regard to the 
campaign ; but the proposal of the morning to Major Calliaud 
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as mi-ht be expected to happen, . was in effect renewed. 
Indeed the form was a little, different ; but the substantial 
part rcrnaJaed the same. Your I.ordships will see what these 
alterations were. 

Tn the eveninir scene the persons were more niiinerous. 
On the part of the Company, Major Calliaiidi Mr.' Lushington, 
Mr Knox, and the Ambassador at the Nabob’s court, Mr. 
Wmren Hastings. Ou the part of the Moorish govermncul, 
the Nabob himself, his son Meeran, a Persian secretary, and 
the Nabob's head spy, an officer well known in that part of 
the world, and of some rank. These were the persons of the 
drama in the evening scene. The Nabob and his sou did not 
wait for the prince’s committing himself to their lailh, which, 
it seems, Major Calliaud did not think likely to happen : so 
that one act of treachery is saved j but another opened of as 
extraordinary a nature. Intent and eager on the execution, 
and the more certain, of their design, they accepted the pkui 
of a wicked wretch, principal servant of the then prime minis - 
ter to the Mogul, or themselves suggested it to him, A pci sou 
called Conery, dswan or principal steward to Camgar Khan, 
a great chief in the service of the Shalnsadda, orj prince, (n.iw 
the Great Mogul, the sovereign, under whom the Company 
hokls their charter) had, it seem.s, made a proposal to the 
Nabo'n, that, if a considerable territory, then held liy his master, 
was assured to him, and a reward of a lack of rupees, ten or 

twelve thousand pounds, secured to him, he would, for that 
consideration, deliver the prince, the eldest son of the Mogul, 
alive into the hands of the Nabob ; or, if ih.at could not bo 
effected, he engaged to murder him for the same reward. Pul 

as the” assassin could not rely on the Nabob and his son for 
liis reward for this meritorious action, and thought bolter of 
English honour and fidelity in such delicate cases, he rctiuircd 
that Major Calliaud should set his seal to the agreement. 1 his 


proposition was made to an En|.lish oonni.andcr ; wlnit ^ dn. 
(;oui so happened upon it is iincfi Lain. Mr. llaslings is saw 

Viv some evidence to have acted as inteipreter in tins nienioi- 
able congress. But Major Calliaud agreed to it without any 
difficulty. Accordingly an instruuicnt was drawn, an nulen- 

ture trip.artite prepared by the I’ersian sccrctaiy, scuntng o 
the viai'ty the reward of this infamous, perfidious, miiiiiuius 
a.’t hirst, the Nabob put his own seal to the uunder. I lie 
Nabob’s son, Meeran, affixed Hs seal. A third seal, die most 
impoitant of all, was yet wanting. A pause ensued ; -Major 
Calliiuid’s seal was not at band; but Mr. l.uf.bingtun was sent 
near half a mile to bring it. It was brought at leiigtli, and 
the instrument of blood and treachery was completely execut- 
ed. I’liree seals were set to it. 

'I'liis busine.ss of the three se.als, by some means not <iuile 
fully explained, (but as suspected by the parties), by means 
of the information of Mr. Holwell, who soon after came 
home, was conveyed to the ears of tlie Court of Directors. 1 ho 
Court of Directors wrote out, under dale of the yih of (fetober 
1761, within a little more than a year after this extraordinary 
transaction, to this effect lliaL, in conjunction with the Nabob, 
Ttlajof Calliaud bad signed a paper, offering a reward of 
a lack of rupees, or some such sum, to several black 
persons for the assasination of the Shahzadda, or prince heir 
app.irent ; which paper was offered to the then chief of Patna 
to sign ; but which he refused on account of the infamy of 
the measure. As it appeared in the same light to them, the 
Directors, they ordered a strict inquiry into it. The India 
Company, who here did their duty with appaieut manliness 
and vigour, were resolved, however, to do it with gentleness, 
and to "proceed in a manner, that could not inoduce any serious 
mischief to the parties charged ; for they directed the com- 
mission of inquiry to the very clan and set of people, who, 
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from a participation in their common offences, stood in awe 
of one another ; in effect, to the parties in the transaction. 
Without a prosecutor, without an impartial director of the 
inquiry, they left it substantially to those persons to try one 
another for their common acts. Here I come upon the prin- 
ciple, which I wish most strongly to mark to your Lordships ; 1 
mean collusive trials, and collusive acquittals. When this 
matter came to be examined, according to the orders of the 
Court, which was on the 4th of October 1762, the Gouucil 
consisted of Peter Maguire, Warren Hastings, and Hugh Watts. 
Mr. I-Iastings had by this time accomplished the business 
of resident with the Nabob, and had taken the seat, to which 
his seniority entitled him, in Council. Here a difficulty arose 
in limine. Mr. Hastings was represented to have acted a.s 
interpreter in this business ; he w.as therefore himself an 
object of the inquisition ; he was doubtful as evidence ; he 
was disqualified as a judge. It likewise appeared, that, there 
might be some objection to others, whose evidence was want- 
ing, but who were themselves concerned in the guilt. Mr, 
Lushingtorfs evidence would be useful, but there were two cir- 
cumstances rather unlucky. First, he had put the seal to the 
in.strument of murder ; and, secondlj', and what was most mate- 
rial, he had made an affidavit at Patna, whilst the affair was 
green and recent, that he had done so j and in the same affidavit 
had deposed that Warren Hastings w.as interpreter in that trans- 
action. Here were difficulties both on him and Mr. Hastings. 
The question was, how to get Mr. Hastings, the interpreter, 
out of his interpretation, and to put him upon the .se.at of 
judgment, It was effected, however, and the manner in 
which it was effected, was something curious. Mr. Lu.shington, 
who by this time was got completely over, himself tells 
you, that in conferences with Major Calliaud, and by argu- 
ments and reasons by him delivered, he was persuaded to 
unsay his swearing, and to declare that he believed that the 
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affidavit, which he made at Patna, and while the transaction 
vrtis I'ecent, or nearly recent, must be a mistake ; that \\chdiah’d 
(what is amazing indeed for any belief) that not Mr. 
Hastings, but he himself, interpreted. Mr. Lushingfcon complete- 
ly lose.s his own memory, and he accepts an offered, a given 
memory— a memory supplied to him by a party in the transac- 
tion. By thi.s operation all difficultie.s aic removed; Mr. 
Hasting.s is at once put into the capacity of a judge. lie is de- 
clared by Mr. Lushington not to have. been an interpreter in 
the transaction. After this, Mr. Hastings is himself examined. 
Your Lordships will look at the transaction at your leisure, 
and I think you will consider it as a pattern for inquiries of 
this kind. Mr. Hastings is examined : he does not recollect. 
His memory also fails on a business, in which it is not easy to 
suppose a man could be doul.)tful whether he was jiresent or 
not ; he thinks he was not there ; for that, if he had been 
there, and acted as interpreter, he could not have forgot it. 

I think it is pretty nearly as I slate it ; if I h.ave fallen 
into any error or inaccuracy it is easily rectified ; for lien; is 
the state of the transaction given by the parlies themselves. 
On this inaccurate memory of Mr. Hastings, not venturing, 
however, to say po.5itively, that he was , not the interpreter, or 
that he was not present, he is discharged from, being an ac- 
complice ; he is removed from the bar, and leaps upon the 
seat of justica The court thus completed, M!ajor (7.alliaud 
comes manfully forward to m,ake his, defence. Mr. Lushington 
is taken off his back in the manner we have Seen, and no ope 
person remains but Captain Knox. Now, if Captain Knox 
was there and .assenting, he is an accomplice too. Captain’ 
Knox asserts that, at the consultation about the nirirder, he 
said, it was, a pity to cut off so fine a young fello-w in such a 
manner, meaning that fine young fcllo\v the prince, tire des- 
cendant of T.amerlane, the present , reigning Mogul, from 
whom the Company derive their present charter. The pur- 
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pose to be served by this declaration, if it had any purpose, 
was, that Captain Knox did not assent to the murder, and that 
therefore his evidence might be valid. 

The defence set up by Major Calliaud was to this effect. 
He wa.s apprehensive, he .said, that the Nabob wasakmedat the 
violent designs, that were formed against him by Mr. Hohvell ; 
and that tlun-efore to quiet his mind (to quiet it by a 
proposition compounded of murder and treason, an odd kind 
of mind he had, that was to be quieted by such means !)!; but 
to quiet his mind, and to show that the English were willing 
to go all lengths with him, to sell body and soul to him, he 
did put his seal to thi.s e.xtraordinary agreement, he put his 
seal to this wonderful pa])er. He likewi.se stated, that he wa.s 
of opinion at the time, that nothing at all sinister could hap- 
pen from it, that no such murder was likely to take place, 
whatever might be the intention of the parties. In fact, he 
had very luckily said, in a letter of his written a day iifler the 
setting the seal, “ I think nothing will come of thi.s matter, 
hut it is no liaira to try.” This e.xperimental treachery, and 
these essays of conditional nnirder, appealed to him good 
enough to make a trial of ; but at the same time he was afraid 
nothing would come of it. In general, tlie whole gi.st of his 
defence comes to one point, in which he persists, — that, what- 
ever the act might be, his mind is clear — “my hands are 
guilty, but ray heart is free.” He conceived, that it would be 
very improper, undoubtedly, to do such an act, if he suspect- 
gd anything could happen from it; he, however, let the thing 
out of his own hands ; he put it into the hands of others; he 
put the commission into the hands of a nuirclerer. The fact 
wa.s not denied — it was fully before the.se severe judges. I'he 
estemiation was the purity of his heart, and the bad situation 
of the Company’.s affairs, (the perpetual plea, which your j.ord- 
ship.s will hear of for ever, and which if it will jii.stify evil 
actions, tiiey will take good cure, that the most nefarious of 
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llieir deeds shall never want a sufficient justification), But 
tliisi lie calls upon Ids life and his character to oppose lo hi-, 
seal ; and though he has declared, that Mr. Hohvell had in- 
tended ill to the Nabob, and that he approved of those 
inea.sures, and only postponed them, yet be thought it ncce.s 
sary, lie says, to quiet the fears of the Nabob ; and from tliis 
motive he. did an act abhorrent to his nature, and which, he 
says, he expressed his abhorrence of the morning after he 
signed it; not that he did soj but if he had, I believe it would 
only have made the thing so many degrees worse. Your I.,ord- 
ships will observe, that in this conference, as stated by him- 
self, these rea.sons and apologies for it did not appear, nor 
did they appear in the letter, nor anywhere else, till next year 
when he came upon his trial. Then it was immediately recol- 
lected, that Mr. Holwell’s designs were so wicked, they 
certainly must be known to the Nabob, though Ire never men- 
tioned them in the conference of' the morning or the evening 
of the 15th • yet such was now the weight and prevalence of 
them upon the Major’s mind, that he calls upon Mir. Hastings 
to know whether the Nabob was not informed of these designs 
of Mr. Holwell against him. Mr. Hastings’s memory was 
not quite correct upon the occasion. He does not recollect 
anything of the matter. He certainty seems not to think, 
th.at he ever mentioned it to the Nabob, or the N.'iliob to him ; 
but he does recollect, he thinks .speaking something to .some 
of the Nabob’s attendants upon it, and further tliis deponent, 
sayeth not. On this state of things, namely, the purity of 
intention, the nece.s.sities of the Gompany, the propriety of 
keeping the Nabob in perfect good humour and removing 
suspicions from his mind, which suspicions he had never ex- 
pressed, tliey (Xinie to the resolution, I shall have the honour 
to read to you ; “That the representation, given in the said 
defence, of the state of the affiiirs of the country at that time 
{ that is, about the month of April, 1760) is true and just, 
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i' thrit is tlic hsd stiitc of the country, which we shall consider 
hereafter) ; tliat, in such circumstances, the Nabob’s urgent 
areounl of his own distresses, the Golond’s desire of making 
him easy ('for liere is ia recapitulation of the whole defence J 
as the first thing necessary for the good of the service, and 
the suddenness of the thing proposed, might deprive him for a 
moment of his recollection, and surprise him into a measure, 
which, as to the measure itself, he could not approve. 'I'liat 
such only were the motives, which did or could influence 
Colonel Calliaud to assent to the proposal, is fully evinced by 
the deposition of Captain Knox and Mr. Ltishington, that his 
{Calliaud’ s) cotiscience, at the time, never reproached him with a 
bad design,” 

Your Lordships have heard of the testimony of a person to 
his own conscience j but the testimony of another man to any 
one’s conscience— this is the first time, I believe, it ever ap- 
peared in a judicial proceeding. It is natural to say, "my 
conscience acquits me of it ; " but they declare, that “ his con- 
science never reproached him with a bad design, and there- 
fore, upon the whole, they are satisfied, that his intention was 
good, though he erred in the measure.” 

I beg leave to state one thing that escaped me, that the 
Nabob, who was one of the parties to the design, was, at the 
time of the inquiry, a sort of prisoner or an exile at Calcutta ; 
that his moonshee was there, or might have been had ; and 
that his spy was likewise there ; and that they, though parties 
to this transaction, were never called to account for it in any 
sense or in any degree, or to show how far it was necessa/y to 
quiet the Nabob’s mind. 

The accomplices by acquitting him upon /'/«/?■ testimony 
to his did their business nobly. But the good Court 

of Directors, who were so easily satisfied, so ready to condemn 
at the first proposition, and so ready afterwards to acquit, put 
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the hist finishing hand of a master to it. For the accomplices 
acquit liiin of evil intentions, and excuse Iiis act. Tiie Com t of 
Directors disapproving indeed tlie measure, but receiving the 
testimony of his conscience in justification of iiis conduct, and 
taking up the whole ground, .honourably acquit him, and com- 
mend this. action a.s an in-stance of heroic zeal in tlieir .'icrvice. 

The great end and purpose, for which I produce tiii.s to 
your Lordships, is to show you the neces.sity there is for other 
itKiairie.s, other trials, other acquittals of parties, than those 
snade by a collusive clan abroad, or by the Directors at home 
•who had required the parties to inquire of themselves, and to 
take the testimony of the judges at second- hand, as to the 
conscience of the party accn.sed, re.specting acts, which neither 
they nor any man living can look ution bat with horror, 

I have troubled your Lordships with the. story of the three 
■•seals, as a specimen of the ihen state of the service, and ihe 
. politics of the .servant.s, civil and military, in the horrid abuses, 
avhich then prevailed, and which render at length the most 
rigorous reformation necessary. 

I clo.se this episode to resume the proceedings at the 
.■second revolution. This affair of the three seals was, we Itave 
:seen, to quiet the fears of the Nabob. His lears it was, 
indeed, necessary to cpiiet; for your Lordships will see that 
tlie man, whose fears were to be set aslee[) by Major Callia.ud’s 
offering him, in a scheme for murdering his sovereign, an odd 
sort of opiate, made up of blood and treason, was now in a 
fair way of being murdered him.self by the machinations of 
him, whose seal was set to his murderous security o( peace, 
and by those his accomplices, Holwell and Hastings ; at 
lea.st they resolved to put him in a .situation, in wliich his mur- 
der was in a manner inevitable, as you will see in the scf|nel 
of the: transa(.;tion. Now the plan proceeds. The panics 
contimied in the camp ; but there was another remora: 
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To remove a Nabob, and to create a revolution, is not easy ; 
houses are strong, who have sons grown up with vigourand fitness 
for the command of armies. They are not easily overturned Iry 
removing the principal, unless the secondary is got rid of ; 
and if this remora could be removed, everything was going 
en in a happy way in the business. This plan, which now 
(that is, about the month of July) began to get into great 
ripeness and forwardness, Mr. Holwell urged forward, Mr. 
Vasnsittart being hourly expected. 

I do notluiow whether I am going to state a thing, though 
it is upon the records, which will not have too theatrical an 
appearance for the grave state in which we are. But here 
it is — the difficulty, the knot, and the solution, as recorded by 
the parties themselves. It was the object of this bold, des- 
perate, designing man, Cossim Ally Cawn, who aimed at 
everything, and who scrupled not to do anything in attaining 
what he aimed at, to be appointed the lieutenant of the Nabob 
Jaffier Ally, and thus to get possession of his office during 
his lifetime under that name with a design of murdering him j 
for that office, according to many usages of that country, to- 
tally supersedes the authority of the first magistrate, renders 
him a cypher in his hand, gives the administration of his affairs 
and command of his troops to the lieutenant. It was a part 
of his plan, that he was, after his appointment to the lieut- 
enancy, to lie named to the succes.sion of the Nabob, who 
had several other children ; but the eldest son stood in the way. 

But as things ha.stened to a crisis, this difficulty was re- 
moved in the most extraordinary and providential unheard of 
manner, Ijy the most extraordinary event, that, I believe, is 
recorded m history. Just in the nick of time, in the mo- 
ment of projection, on the 3rd of July, this prince Meeran, 
in the flower of his age, bold, active, enterprising, [lying asleep 
ill his tent, is suddenly, without any one's knowing it, without 


or Mieiiuoiicd, without any one whatever being luirt or even 
alarmed in the camp, killctl with a flash of lightning, My 
Lords, thus was the Gordian knot cut. This prince dies of a 
tlasli of iiglitniiig, and Mr. laishington (of wliorn you have 
heard; comes in the morning with hi.s hair standing erect, 
conies frightened into the presence of Major Calliaud, and, 
with the utmost alarm, tells him of a circumstance, that was 
aftei'wavds to give them so much pleasure. The alarm was 
immediately communicated to the Major, who was seized with 
a fright ; and fearing lest the army should mutiny upon the 
death of their chief, it was contrived in a manner, that I 
believe was most difficult to contrive, that what might have 
excited a general mutiny was concealed by the ability, the 
good conduct, and dexterity of Major Calliaud for seven days 
together, till he led the army out of the place of danger. 
Tims a judgment fell upon one of the (innocent) nnirdercr.s 
in the scene of the three seals. This man, who was probably 
guilty in his conscience as well as in act, thu.s fell by that most 
lucky, providential, and most useful flash of lightning. 

There were at that time, it seems, in Calcutta a wicked 
sceptical set of people, who somehow or other : believed, that 
hitman agency was concerned in this elective flash, which came 
sovery opportunely, and which was a favour so tliankfully 
acknowledged. These wicked, ill-natured .sceptics disseminated 
rep. 'Its (which 1 am sure I do not mean to charge or prove, 
leaving the effect of them to you) very dishonourable, 1 
believe, to Gossim Ally Cawn in the bussiness, and to .some 
Englishmen, who were concerned. 

The difficulty of getting rid of Meeran being thns re- 
nioved, Mr. Vansittart comes, upon the scene; I verily believe 
he was a man of good intentions and rather debauched by 
that amazing flood' of ink] uity which prevailed at that time, 
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or hiniied and carried away with it. In a few days he sent 
for Major Cialliatid. All his objections vanish in an instqnt; 
like that Hash of lightning, everything is instant. The Major 
agrees to perforin his part. They send for Cossira Ally 
Cawn and Mr. Hasting.s, they open a treaty and conclude it 
with him, leaving the management of it to two peraons, Mr. 
Holwell and another person, whom we have heard of, an 
Armenian, called Coja Petruse, who afterwards played his 
part in another illustrious scene. By this Petruse and Mr. 
Holwell the matter is settled. The moment Mr, ITolwell is 
raised to be a secretary of state, the revolution is accom- 
plished. By it Co.ssim Ally Cawn is to have the lieutenancy 
at present, and the succession. Everything is put into his 
hands, and he is to make for it large concessions, which you 
will hear of afterwards, to the Company. Cossim Ally Cawn 
proposed to .Mr. Holwell, what would have been no bad, sup- 
plement to the flash of lightning, the murder of the Nabob j 
but Mr. Holwell was a man of too much honour and corir 
science to suffer that. I-Ie instantly flew out at it, and declared 
the whole business should stop, unle.ss the affair of the mur- 
der was given up. Accordingly, things were so settled, But, 
if he gave the Nabob over to an intending murderer, and 
delivered his person, treasure, and evrything into hi.s hands, 
Cossim Ally Cawn might have had no great reason to com- 
plain of being left to the execution of his own projects in his 
own way. The treaty was made, and amounted to this, that 
the Company was to receive three great provinces ; for herci 
as we proceed, you will have an opportunity of observing, 
with the progress of these plots, one thing, which has con- 
stantly and uniformly pervaded the whole of these projects, 
and which the persons concerned in them have avowed as a 
lirinciple of their actions — that they were first to take care 
of the Company’s interest, then of their own; that is, first to 
secure to the Company an enormous bribe, and under the 
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shadow of that bribe to take all the little emoluments they 
cotikl to themselves. I’liree great rich southern provinces, 
maritme. or nearly maritime, Burdwan, Midnaporc, and (.'.liiita- 
gong, were to be dissevered from the soiibali and to be 
ctided to the Gompany. There were other minor stipulations, 
which It is not necessary at present to trouble you with, signed, 
sealed, and executed at Calcutta between these parties with 
the greatest possible secrecy. The lieutenancy and the sue- 
cession were secured to Cossim Ally, and he was likewise to 
give somewhere about the sum of £200,000 to the gentlemen 
who were concerned, as a reward fov serving him so effectually, 
and for serving their country so well. Accordingly, these sti-, 
pulations, actual or understood (for they were eventually carried 
into effect) being settled, a commission of delegation, consisting 
chiefly of Mr. Vansittart and Major Calliaud, was sent up to 
Moorshedabad ; the new governor taking this op()oiTunity of 
paying the usual visit of respect to the Nabob, and in a manner, 
which a new governor coming into place would do, with the 
detail of which it is not necessary to trouble you. Mr. Hastings 
was at this time at the durbar ; and having everytliing prepared, 
and the ground smoothed, they first endeavoured to persuade 
the Nabob to deliver over the power negotiated for into the 
hands of their friend Cossim Ally Cawn. But when the old 
man, frightened out of his wits, asked, “What is it he has 
bid for me?” and added, “ I will give half as much .again to 
save myself; pray let me know what my price is he entreat- 
ed in vain. They were true, firm, and faithful to their woid 
and their engagement. When he saw they were resolved, that 
he should be delivered into the hands of Cossim Aliy Cawn, 
he at once surrenders the whole to him. They instantly grasp 
it. He throws himself into a boat, and will not remain at 
home an hour, but hurries down to Calcutta to leave his 
blood at our door, if we shotdd have a mind to take it. But 
the life of the Nabob was too great a stake, partly as 'a 
security for the good behaviour of Cossim Ally Cawn, and 


srill more for the future, use, that might be made oF him, t(3 
lie thrown away, or left in the hands of a man, who would 
certniiily murder him, and who was very angry at being re- 
fused the murder of his father-in-law. The price of this 
second revolution was, according to their shares in it, tl 
believe I have it here) somewhere about ^(^ 200 , 000 . This 
little effusion to private interest settled the matter, and 
here ended the second revolution in the country ; effected 
indeed without bloodshed, but with infinite treachery, with 
infinite mischief, consequent to the dismemberment of the 
country, and which had nearly become fatal to our concerns 
there, like everything else in which Mr. Hastings had any 
share. 

This prince, Cossitn AllyCawn, the friend of Mr. Hastings, 
knew, that those who could give could takeaway dominion. 
He had scarcely got upon the throne, procured for him hy our 
public spirit and his own iniquities, than he began directly and 
instantly to fortify himself, and to bend all his politics against 
those, who were or could be the donors of such fatal gifts. 
He began with the native.s, who were in their intere.st, and 
cruelly put to death, under the eye, of Mr. Hastings and his 
clan, all those, who by their monied wealth or landed consi- 
deration, could give any effect to their dispositions in favour 
of those ambitious strangers. He removed from M.oorsheda- 
bad higher «p into the country, to Monghir, in order to be 
more out of our view. He kept his word pretty well, l)ut 
not altogether faithfully, with the gentlemen ; and tlvouglv he 
had no money, for his treasury was empty, he gave obliga- 
tions, which are known by the name of (the Indian 

vocalmlary will hy degrees become familiar to your l.ordship.s, 
as we develope the modes and customs of the country). As 
soon as he had done this, he began to rack and tear the 
provinces, that were left to him, to get as m'uch from them as 
should compensate him for the revenues of those great pro- 


Vinces ho had lost; and accordingly he hi-gan a srciie of 
extortion, horrible, nefarious, without precedent or cxan![)le, 
upon almost all the landed interest of that country. I men- 
tion this, because he is one of tho,se persons, wliose govein- 
menls Mr. Hastings, in a paper, called his defence, delivered 
in to the House of Commons, has produced ns precedeiU.s 
and examples, which he has thought fit to follow, and svhi< h 
he thought would justify him in the conduct he has pursued. 
This Cossiin Ally Cawn, after he had acted the tyrant on the 
landed interest, fell upon the monied interest. In that 
country there was a person called Juggut Seit. There were 
several of the family, who were hankers to such a magni- 
tude as was never heard of in the world. Receivers of the 
public revenue, their correspondence extended all over Asia ; 
and there are those who are of opinion, that the house of 
Juggut Seit, including all its branches, was not worth less than 
si.x or seven millions sterling. This house became the prey 
of Cossim Ally Cawn ; but Mr. Holwell had predicted, that it 
should be delivered over to Satan to be buffeted (liis own pious 
expression). He predicted the misfortunes that should befall 
them ; and we chose a Satan to buffet them, and who did ,so 
buflel them by the murder of the principal persons of liie ' 
house, and by robbing them of great sums of thir wealth, 
that I believe such a scene of nefarious tyranny, destroying 
and cutting up the root of public credit in that countiy, was 
scarce ever known. In the mean time Cossim was extending 
his tyranny over all, who were obnoxious to him ; and the 
persons he first sought were tho.se traitors, who had been 
friends to the English. Several of the principal of JJiese he 
murdered. There was in the province of Bahar a man named 
Ramarain ; he had got the most positive assurance, s of ICnglisli 
faith ; but Mr. Maeguire, a member of the council, on the 
receipt of 5000 gold niohors, or something more than 
sterling, delivered him up to be first imprisoned, then tortured,’ 


tlien robbed in consequence of the torture, and finally murder- 
ed liy Cossim Ally Cawn. In this way Cossim Ally Cawn 
acted, while our government looked on. I hardly choose to 
mention to you Ithe fate of a certain native in consequence 
of a dispute with Mr. Mott, a friend of Mr. Hastings, which 
is in the Company’s records —records, which are almost Iruried 
by their own magnitude from the knowledge of this country. 
In a contest with this native for his bouse and property, some 
sctiflle having happened between the parties, the one attempt- 
ing to .seize and the other to defend, the latter made a com- 
plaint to the Nabob, who was in an entire subjection at that 
time to the English ; and who ordered this unfortunate man> 
on account of this very scuffle arising from defending hiS' 
property, to be blown off from the mouth of a cannon. In .short, 
I am not able to tell your Lordships of all the nefarious tran- 
sactions of this man, whom the intrigues of Mr. Holwell and 
Mr. Hastings had set upon the throne of Bengal. But there: 
is a circumstance in this business that comes across here, and 
will tend to show another grievance that vexed that country, 
which vexed it long, and is one of the causes of its chief dis- 
asters, and which, I fear, is not so perfectly extirpated, but 
that some part of its roots may remain in the ground at this 
mornent. 

Commerce, which enriches every other country in the 
world, was bringing Bengal to total min. The Company, in 
former times, when it had no sovereignty or power in the 
country, had large privileges under their Dustuek or Permit; 
their goods pas.sed without paying duties through the country. 
The servants of the Company made use of this dustuek foir 
their own private trade, which, while it was use<l with modera- 
tion, the native government winked at in some degree ; but, 
when it got vyholly into private hands, it was more like rob- 
bery than trade. These traders appeared everywhere ; they 
sold at their own prices, and forced the people to sell to 
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them at their own prices also. ■ It appeared more like' an 
iumy itoiiig to pillage the people, under pretence of com- 
merce, than anything else. In vain the people clainred tire 
protection of their own country courts. Thi.s English a.iniy 
of traders, in their inarch, ravaged worse than a 'I’artarian 
conqueror. 'I’he trade they carried on, and whicii more resem- 
bled robbery than commerce, anticipated the resources of the 
tyrant, and threatened to leave him no materials for imposi- 
tion or conliscation. Thus this miserable country was torn 
to pieces by the horrible rapaciousnes.s of a double tyranny. 
This appeared to be so strong a case, that a deputation was 
sent to him at his new capital Monghir, to form a treaty for 
the puriKise of giving some relief against this cruel, cursed, 
and oppressive trade, which was worse even than the tyranny 
of the sovereign. This trade Mr. Vansitlart, the pre.sident 
about this time, that is in 1763, who .succeeded to Mr. 
Hoi (Veil, and was in close union of interests with the tyrant 
Cossim Ally Cawn, hy a treaty known by the name of the 
treaty of Monghir, agreed very much to supprcs.s and to con- 
fine within something like reasonable bounds, d'here never 
was a doubt on the face of th.al treaty, that it was a jnst, 
proper, fair tran.saction. But a.s nobody in Bengal did then 
believe, that rapine was ever forborne, but in favour of bribery, 
the persons, who lo.st every advantage by the treaty of Monghir, 
when they thouglit they saw corrupt negotiation carrying 
away the prizes of unh'.wful coinmercce, and were likely to 
see their trade crippled by Co.ssim Ally Cawn, fell into a most 
violent fury at this treaty ; and as the treaty was made with- 
out the concurrence of the rest of the council, the Company’s 
servants grew divided, one part were the advocates of the 
treaty, the other of the trade. The latter were universally 
of opinion, that the trea-y was bought for a great sum of 
money. The evidence we have on our records of the .si,im.s of 
money, that are stated to have been paid on this occasin, has 
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nfiver lioen iiivestiRnted to the hottom. But we have it on 
record, tliat a great sum (^70,000) was paid to persons con- 
cerned in that negotiation. The rest were exceedingly wroth 
to see themselves not profiting by the negotiation, and losing 
the trade, or likely to be excluded from it ; and they were the 
more so, because, as we have it upon our journals, during all 
that time the trade of the negotiators was not proscribed, 
but a perwannah was issued by Cossira Aliy Cawn, that the 
trade of his friends, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings, should 
not be .‘uihjact to the general regulations. This filled the 
whole settlement with ill blood ; but in the regulation itself 
(I put the motive and the secret history out of the case) un- 
doubtedly Mr. Hastings and Mr. Vansittart were on the right 
side. They had shown to a demonstration the mischief of 
this trade. However, as the other party were strong, and did 
not readily let go their hold of this great advantage, first, 
dissensions, murmurs, various kinds of complaints and ill 
blood arose. Cossim Ally was driven to the wall; and, having 
at the same time made what he thought good preparations, 
a war broke out at last. And how did it break oift ? This 
Cossim Ally Cawn signalized his first acts of hostility by an 
atrocity committed against the faith of treaties, against the 
rules of war, against every principle- of honour. This in- 
tended murderer of his father-in-law, whom Mr. Hastings had 
assisted to raise to the throne of Bengal, well knowing his 
character and his di.sposition, and well knowing what such a 
man was capable of doing, this man massacred the English 
wfierever he met them. There were two hundred or there- 
abouts of the Company’s servants, or their dependants, 
slaughtered at Patna with every circumstance of the most 
abominable cruelty. Their limbs were cut to pieces. The 
tyrant, whom Mr. Hastings set up, cut .and hacked the limbs 
of British subjects in the most cruel tand perfidious manner; 
threw them into wells, and polluted the waters of the country 



with Kiitish hloocl Immediately war is declared against him 
in form. That war sets the whole country in a blaze ; and 
then other p.irties begin to appear upon the scene, whose 
transactions you will find yourselves deeply concerned in 
hereafter. 

As .soon as war was declared against Cos.sim, it was nece.s- 
sary to res(jlve to put up another Nabob, and to have another 
revolution ; and where do they resort but to the man, whom, 
for his alleged tyranny, for his incapacity, for the numberless 
iniquities he was said to have committed, and for his total 
unfitness and disinclination to all the duties of government, 
they had dethroned. This very man they take up again to 
place on the throne, from which they had about two years 
before removed him, and for the effecting of which they had 
committed so many iniquities. Even this revolution was not 
made without being paid for. According to the usual order 
of procession, in which the youngest walk first — First comes 
the Company ; and the Company had secured to it in perpe- 
tuity those provinces which Cossim Ally Gawn had ceded, as 
it was thought, rather in the way of mortgage than anything 
else. Then, under the name of compensation for sufferings 
to the people concerned in the trade, and in the name of 
donation to an army and a navy, which had little to do in 
this affair, they tax him, what sum do you think ? They ta.x 
that empty^andjundone treasury of that miserable and undone 
country _;;^5oo,ooo for a private emolument to themselves ; 
for the compensation for this iniquitou.s trade ; for the com- 
pensation for abuses, of which he was neither the author nor 
the abettor ; they tax this miserable prince ;i^'soo,ooo. That 
sum was given to individuals. Now comes the Company at 
home, which,; on hearing this news, was all inflamed. The 
Directors were on fire. They were shocked at it, and parti- 
cularly at this donation to the .army and navy. They resolved 
they would give it no countenance and support. In the mean 
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UiiiL- the »enl:kii>en did not trouble their heads upoii that 
■subjeet, but meant to exact and get their ;^ 5 oOiOOo as they 
could, ■ , ^ 

Here was a third revolution bought at this amazing suns, 
'* and this poor miserable prince first dragged from Moorshedabaci 

to Calcutta, then dragged (sack from Calcutta to Moorshedabad. 
the sport of fortune, and the plaything of avarice. This 
poor man is again set up, but is left with no authority ; 
hi,s troops limited, his person— everything about him in a 
manner subjugated, a Briti-sh resident the master of his court ; 
he is set up as a pageant on this throne, with no otlier author- 
ity but what would be sufilicient to give a countenance to 
presents, gifts, and donations. That authority was always 
left, when all the rest was taken away. One would have 
thought, that this revolution might have satisfied these gentle- 
men, and th-at the money gained by it would have been suffi- 
cient. No. The partisans of Cos.sim Ally wanted another 
revolution. The parti.sans of the other side wished to have 
something more done in the present. They now began to 
think, that to depose Cossim instantly, and to sell him to 
another, was too much at one time; especially a.s Ci).s.sirn 
Ally was a man of vigour and resolution, carrying on a fierce 
war against them. But what do you think they did? 'I'hey 
began to see, from the example of Cossim Ally, that the 
i Lieutenancy, the ministry of the king, was a good tiling to 

be sold, and the sale of that might turn out as good a tiling 
as the sale of the prince. For this office there were two 
rival candidates, persons of great consideration in Bengal ; 
one, a principal Mahomedan called Mahomed Reza Cawn, a 
man of high authority, — great piety in his own religion, — 
great learning in the law, — of the very first class of Maho- 
medan nobility ; but at the .same, time on all thc.se accounts, he 
•5, was abhorred and dreaded by the Nabob, who nece.ssari]y 

;aicd that a man of Mahomed Keza Cawn’s description would 




bfi consideicd as better entitled and fitter for his seat as Naboi ' 
of the provinces. 

To balance him, there was another man, known by the 
name of the Great— Rajah Nundconiars this man was ac- 
counted the highest of his caste, and held the .same rank 
among the Gentoo.s, that Mahomed Reza Cavvn obtained 
among the Mahomedans. The prince on the throne had no 
jealousy of Nundcornar, because, he knew that, as a Gentoo, 
he could not aspire to the office of soubahdar. For that 
reason he was firmly attached to him; he might depend 
completely on his services; he was his against. Mahomed 
Reza Cavvn, and against the whole would. There was, how- 
ever, a flaw in the Nabob’s title, which it was necessary should 
be hid. And perhaps it lay against Mahomed Reza Cawn at) 
well as him. But it was a source of apprehension to the 
Nabob, and contributed to make him wish to keep all Malio- 
hiedan influence at a distance. For he was a Syed, that is to 
say, a descendant of Maliomed, and a.s such, though of the only 
acknowledged nobility among Mussulrnen, would he by that 
circumstance excluded by the known law.s of the Mogul empire 
from being soubahdar in any of the Mogul provinces, in case 
the revival of the constitution of that empire should ever again 
take place. 

An auction was now opened before the Englislt Council at 
Calcutta. Mahomed Reza Cawn bid largely; Nundcornar bid 
largely. The circumstances of these two rivahs at the Nabob 
Court were equally fovourablc to the pretensions of each. But 
the preponderating merits of Maboiued Reza Cawn, ari.sing 
from the subjection, in which he was likely to keep the Nahoh, 
and make him fitter, for the purpose of continued exactions, 
induced the Council to take his money, which amounted to 
about 41220,000, Be the sum paid, what it may, it was certainly 
51 large one. In consequence of which the Council aticmpleil 
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to inve'l: Maliomed Reza Cawn with theoUke of Naib Souljah^ 
or rleimty viceioy. As to Niindcomar, lliey fell iiioii limi 
with a veiu:i;lul fury ; he fought his battle as well as he ctnikl ; 
he apposed bribe to bribe, eagle to eagle; but at length he 
was driven to the wall. Some received his money, but did 
him m) service in return : others, more conscientious, refused 
to receive it, : and in this battle of bribes he was vanquished. 
A deputation was sent from Calcutta to the miserable Nabob, 
to tear Nundcomar, his only support, from his side; and to 
]iut the object of all his terrors, Mahomed Reza Cawn, in his 
place. 

Thirs began a new division, that split the presidency into 
violent factions ; but the faction, which adhered to Kundr 
comar was undoubtedly the Weakest. That most miserable of 
men, Meer Jafiiet Ally Cawn, clinging, as to the last pillar, 
to Nundcomar, trembling at Mahomed Reza Cawn, died in 
ibe struggle, a miserable victim to all the revolutions, to all 
the successive ebahges and vers.atile politics at Calcutta. Like 
all the rest of the great personages, whom we have degraded 
and brutalized by insult and oppression, he betook him.self to 
the usual destructive resources of unprincipled misery — sen- 
suality, opium, and wine. Elis gigantic frame of constitution 
soon gave way under the oppression of this relief, and he died, 
•leaving children and grand-children by wives and cori€ubine.s. 
Gn the old Nabobk death Mahomed Reza Cawn was ac- 
knowledged deputy Nabob, the money paid, and this revolu- 
tion completed. 

Elere, my Lords, opened a new source of plunder, pecula- 
tion, and bribery, which was not neglected. Revolutioii.s were 
no longer necessary, succession supplied their places; .and well 
the object agreed with the policy. Rules of succession could 
not be very well ascertained to an office like that of the Nahoh, 
which was hereditary only by the appointment of the Mogul. 


'.I'he iss'ie l)y lawful wives would naturally bo preferred by 
those who meant the quiet of the country, .But a more doubt- 
ful title was preferred, as better adapted to the purposes of 
extortion and peculation. This miserable succession was sold, 
and the eldest of the issue of Mutiny Begum, an harlot, 
brought in to pollute the haram of the seraglio, of w'hom you 
will hear much liereafter, was chosen. He soon .succeeiled to 
the grave, .\nother son of the same prostitute succeeded to 
tht: .same unhappy throne, and followed to the same untimely 
grave. Every succe.ssion was sold j and between venal succes- 
sions and venal revolutions, in a very few years seven jirinces 
and six sales were seen successively in Bengal. The last was 
a minm, the issue of a legitimate wife, admitted to .succeid 
because a minor, and because there was none illegitimate leH. 
He was instantly stripped of the allowance of his piogcniloi-s, 
and reduced to a penson of 160,000 a year. He still exist*., 
and continued to the end of Mr. Hastings’s government, to 
furnish constant sources of bribery and plunder to him and 
his creatures. 

The offspring of Munny Begum clinging, as his father did, 
to Nundcomar, they lore Nundcoinar from hi.s side, as they 
had done from the side of his father, .and carried him down 
as a sort of prisoner to Calciuta ; where, having had the 
vvt'al{ne.s.s to hecoino the first informer, he wa.s made tlie fir.si 
example. This person, pushed to the wall, and knowing, 
that the man he had to deal with, was desperate and cruel in 
hi.s resentments, resolves on the first blow, and eiUer.s before 
the Council a regular information in writing, of bribery against 
Mr. Hafiting.s. In his preface to that charge he excuses him- 
self for what is considered ' to be an act equaliy insane and 
wicked, and as the one inexpiable crime of an Indian— the 
discovery of the money he gives ; — that Mr. Hastings had de- 
claredly determined on his ruin, and to accompli.sh it had 
newly associated himself with one Mohuii I’ersaud, a name J. 
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'vvi'-'ti your l.ordsliipK to remember, a bitter enemy of bis, an 
iiil.iinons [lersnn, whom Mr. Hastings knew to be such, and as 
; such had turned iiim out of liin liouse j lliat Mr. Hastings had 
lately leeallefl, and held frequent coininunie.'itions with tbi.s 
i Molum Persaud, the suiqcrl of which he had no doubt was 

‘ bis Jilin. In the year 1775 he wa.s hanged by those incorrupt 

1 Faiglish judges, who were sent to India by Parliament to pro- 
I tect the natives from oppression. 

1 Your Imrdships will observe, that this new sale of the office 

of ministers succeeded to the sale of that of Nabobs. All 
these varied and successive sales shook the country to piece.s. 
As if those miserable e.xhausted provinces were to be cured 
of inanition by phlebotomy. — while Cossirn Ally was racking 
it above, the Company v.rere drawing off all its nutriment be- 
low. A dreadful, and extensive, and most chargeable war fol- 
lowed. Half the northern force of India poni'cd down like a 
torrent on Bengal, endangered our existence, and exhausted 
1 all our resources. The war was the fruit of Mr. Hastings’s 

; cabals. Its termination, as usual, was the result of the mili- 

i lary merit and the fortune of this nation. Cossim Ally, after 

j having been defeated by the military genius and spirit of 

4 England, (for the Adamses, Monroes, and others of that period, 

' I tielieve, shorved ns much skdl and bravery as any of their pj-e- 

1 decessors) in his flight swept away above three millions in 

i money, jewels, or effects, out of a country, which he had plun- 

dered and exhausted by his unheard of exactions. However, 

( he fouglit his way like a retiring lion, turning his face to his 

! pursuers. He .still fought along his frontier. His ability and 

his money drew to his cau.se the Soubahdar of Oude, lire 
famous Shiija-ul-Dowla. The Mogul entered into these wans, 
and frenetratecl into the lower provinces on one side, whilst 
Bulwant Sing, the Rajah of Benare.s, entered them on .inoiher. 
After various changes of party, and changes of fortune, the 
loss, which began in the treachery of the civil service, was, as I 




Wliilst these things were transacted in India, the Court cit 
Directors in I, ontlon, hearing of so ninny clianges, hearing of 
such an incredible mass of perfidy and venality, knowing, tliat 
there was a general market made of the country and of the 
Company ; that the flame of war spread from province to pro- 
vince ; that, in proportion as it spread, the fire glowed with 
augmented fierceness ; and that the rapacity, whicli originally 
gave rise to it, was following it in all its progress ; the Company, 
tny Lords, alarmed not only, for their acquisitions but their exis- 
tence, and finding themselves sinking lower and lower by every 
victory they obtained, thought it necessary at length to come to 
some system and some settlement. After composing 
their differences with Lord Clive, they sent him out to that 
country about the year 1765, in order, by his name, weight, 
authority, and vigour of mind, to give some sort of form and 
stability to government, and to rectify the innumerable aliusos 
which prevailed there ; and particularly that great source of 
disorders, that fundamental abuse — presents : for the bribes, by 
which all these revolutions were bought, had not the name of 
conditions, stipulations, or rewards ; they even had the free 
and gratuitous style of presents. .The receivers contended, 
•that they were mere gratuities given for service done, or mere 
tokens of affection and gratitude to the parties. They may 
give them what names they please, and your Lordships will 
think of them what you please, but they were the donation.s 
of misery to power, the gifts of sufferers to the oppressors ; 
and consequently, where they prevailed, they left no certain 
property or fixed situation to any man in India from the high- 
est to the. lowest. 

The Court of Directors sent out orders to enl.srge the ser- 
vants’ eoveiiants, with new ^and severe clauses, strongly pruhibi- 



tmci llie pracdce of receiving presents. Lord Clive liimself 
Jiad been a large receiver of clietn. Yet, as it iva,s in thfS 
nionieni: of a revolution, which gave them all they possessed, 
tiic Ciompany would, hear no more of it. They sent him out 
to reform --whether they cliose well or ill, does not signify, I 
think, upon the whole, they chose well-; because his name and 
authority could do much. They sent him out to redress the, 
grievances of that country, and it was necessary he shpuld be 
well armed for that service. They sent him out with such 
powers as no servant of the Company ever held before. I 
would not be understood here in. my own character, much less 
in the delegated character in which I stand, to contend for any 
man in the totility of his conduct. Perhaps in .some of Ihs 
mi.;asures he was mi.staken, an<l in some of his acts reprehen- 
sible : but justice obliges me to say, that the plan which 
he formed, and the course which ho puisucd, wore in general 
great and well imagined ; that he laid great foundations, if 
they had been properly built upon, .h'oi, in the first place, he 
composed all the neighbouring coiininos, lorn to pieces by the 
w:us of Cossira Ally, and quieted the apprehensions r.iised by 
the opinion of the boundless ambition of England. He took 
strong measures to put an end to a great many of . the abuses, 
that prevailed in the rountry subject to the Company. He then 
proceeded to the upper provinces ; and tormed a plan, which, 
fora military man, has great civil and political merit. He put 
a hoiiml to the aspiring spirit of the Company’s .servants ; he 
limited its conqiie.sts ; he prescribed bounds to its ambition, 
.hirst (says he) quiet the minds of the country ; what you have 
obtained, regulate ; make it known to India, that you resolve 
to acquire no more. On this solid plan he fixed every prince, 
that was concerned in the preceding wars, on the one side and 
on tire otiier, in an haiipy and easy settlement. He restored 
.Sujah-ul-Dowla, who had been driven from his dominions by 
the military arm of Great Britain, to the rank of vizier, and to 
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■du! dominion of the territories of f)u(le. With o uenevnsit 
tliat astonished all Asia, he reinsluled this espelled eiieiuv of 
his nation peacealdy upon his throne. Anri tliis ael of iioliiii-. 
generosity did more towards cpiieting the inimls of file iieople 
of Asia than all the terror, great as it was, of the Ihiglislt aims. 
At the same lime Lord Clive, generous to all, took peculiar 
care of our friends and allies. He took cate of Bulwant Sing, 
the great Rajah of Benares, who had taken our i.iart in the war. 
He secured him from the revenge of Sujiih-ul-Dowla. The 
Mogul had granted us the superiority over Bulwant Sing. 
Lord Clive re-established him in a secure, easy, independency. 
He confirmed him, under the British guarantee, in the rich 
principality which he held. 

The Mogul, the head of the Mussulman religion in India, 
and of the Indian Empire, a head honoured and esteemed even 
in its ruins, be procured to be recognised by all tlie person-s 
that were connected with his Empire. The rents, that ought 
to be jiaid to the vizier of the Empire, he gave to the vizeret. 
Thus, our alliances were, cemented ; onr enemies were recon- 
ciled ; all Asia was conciliated by oiir settlement with the King. 

To that unhajipy fugitive King, driven from place to place,, 
the sport of fortune, now an Emperor, and now a piLsoner, 
prayed for in every mosque, in which his authority was conspir- 
ed against, one day opposed by the coin struck in his name, 
and the otlier day sold for it, to this descendant of Tamerlane 
he allotted, with a decent share of royal dignity, an honourable 
fixed re.sidenct', where he might be useful, and could not be 
dangerous. 

As to the Bengal provinces, he did not take for the Com- 
pany the viceroyalty, as Mr. Holwell would have persuaded, 
almost forced the Company to do ; but, to saii.sfy the. preju- 
dices of the Mahonimedans, the country was leli: in the hands 
nowinally of the soubah . or viceroy, who was to administer 


the oviniinal justice and the exterior forms of royalty. He 
nlitained from the sovereign the Dewannee. This is the great 
act of the constitutional entrance of the Company into the 
hoiiy politic of India. It gave to the settlement ol Bengal 
a fixed constitutional form, with a legal title acknovyledged 
and recognised now for the first time hy all the natural 
jiowers of the country, because it arose from the charter of 
the undoubted sovereign. 'Fhe Dewannee, or high-steward- 
sliip, gave to the Company the collection anti inangement 
of the revenue ; and in this modest and civil character they 
appeared not tiu; oppressors hut the protectors of the people. 
This scheme had all the real power, without any invidious 
apiiearance of it ; it gave them the revenue, without the 
par.ide of sovereignty. On this double foundation the govern- 
ment w.iB happily settled. The minds of the natives were 
•quieted. The Company’s territories and views were circum- 
scribed. The arm of force was put out of sight. The im- 
perial name covered everything. The power of the purse 
was in the hand of the Company. The power of the sword 
was in cflect so, as th''y contracted for the maintenance of 
the army. The Company had a revenue of a million and a 
half. The Nabob had indeed fallen from aiiy real and effec- 
tive power, yet the dignity of the court was maintained; tlie 
prejudices and interests of the Mahoramedans, and pirlictiharly 
of their nobility, who had .siiffered more by this great revolu- 
tion even than the old inhabitants of the country, were con- 
sulted : for 1))’ tilts plan a revenue of ;,^ 5 oo,ooo was settled 
on the viceioyalty, which w.as thus enabled to provide in 
some measure for those great families. The Compay lilcewi.se, 
by this plan, in order to enjoy their revenues securely, and to 
avoid envy and murmur, put them in'o the hands of Mahomed 
Keza Cawii, whom Lord Clive found in the nianagernent of 
affiiirs, and did not displace; and he was now made deputy 
steward to the Company, as he had been before lieutenant- 
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viceroy to the Nabol). A British Resident at Moorshedabad 
was established as a control. Tlic Company e-verciseij their 
power over the revenue, in the first instance, tlu:oii,i;h the 
natives, but the British Resident was in realiiy the great 
mover. 

If ever this nation stood in a situation of glory through- 
out Asia, it was in that moment. But, as I have said, some 
material errors and mistakes were committed. After the forma- 
tion of this plan. Lord Clive unfortunately did not .stay long 
enough in the country to give consistency to the measures of 
reformation he had undertaken, but rapidly returnetl to 
Englaml ; and alter his departure the government, that con- 
tinued, had not vigour, or authority, to .support the seulement 
then made ; and cosiderable abuses began to prevail in every 
quarter. Anotiiev capital period in our history here com- 
mences. Those, who succeeded (lliough I believe one of tliem 
was one of the honestesi men, that ever served the Company, 
I mean Governor Veiclst; had not weight enough to poise 
the system of the service, and consequently many alnises 
and grievances again prevailed— Supervisors were appointed 
to every dtstrici, a.s a cheek on the native collectors, and to 
report every alnisc, as it should arise. But thc-y, who were 
appointed to redress grievences, were themselves accused of 
being guilty of them. However the disonlers were not of 
that violent kind which, preceded Mr. Hastings’s departure, 
nor siiclr as followed his return — no tnereenary wars — no iner- 
ceiiary revolutions, no extirpation of nations, no violent con- 
vulsions in the revenue, no subversion of ancient houses, no 
general sales of any descriptions of nieii— none of these, but 
certainly such grievances as made it nece.ssary for the Com- 
pany to send out another coiuinissiort in 17(19, with instruc- 
tions pouiting out the chief abuses. It was composed of Mr. 
Vansiltari, i\!r. Ford, and Scraftom The unlurlunaie etui 
, of that COinmikiioii. is knpvvnlto td.ld world: but 1 mention 
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it in order to state, that the receipt of presents was consider- 
ed as one of the grievances, which then prevailed in India; and 
tliat the supervisors under that commission were ordered upon, 
no account whatever to take iiresents. Upon the unfortu- 
ria.te calaatrophe which liappenend, tlie Company was 
preparing to send out another for the rectification ot these 
grievances, when Parliament thought it necessary to supersede 
that commission — to take the matter into their own hands, 
and to ajrpoint another commission in a parliamentary way 
(of Whicli Mr. Hastings was one) for the better government 
of that country. Mr. Hastings, as I must mention to your 
Lordships, soon after the deposition and restoration of Jaffier 
Ally Cawn, and before Lord Clive arrived, quitted tor a wliile 
the .scene, in which he had been so mi.schievou.sly employed, 
ami returned to England to sirongtlieii himself hy those ca- 
bals, which again sent him out with new authority to pufsiie 
tile courses, which were the natural sciiuel to his former pro- 
ceedings. He relumed to .India with great power indeed; 
first, to a seat in council at Eort St. George, and from thence 
to succeed to the presidency of Eort William. On him the 
Company placed their chief reliance. Happy had it been lor 
them, hapiiy for India, and for Itngland, if his conduct had 
been .sucli as to spare your Lordship.s and the Commons the 
e-vhibition of this day. 

When this government, with Mr. Hastings at the head of 
it, w.a,s settled, i\foorshedabad did still continue the seat of 
the native government, and of all the collections. Here the 
Company was not satisfied with placing a Resident at- the 
Durbar, which was the first step to our as.suming the government 
in tliat country. These steps must be traced by your Lordship.s, 
for I should never have given you this . trouble, if it was 
not nece.ssary to possess you clearly of the several progressive 
steps by winch tlie Coiiqiany’s govci nmeiit came to be estab- 
lished and to supersede the native. . The next step' was the 
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appointiTiont of supervisors in every jrrovince, to overser the 
ri.'Uive collector. The third was to establish a general Council of 
revenue at Moorshedabad, to superintend the great .Steward, 
Malionied Reza Cawn. In 1773 tii.at Council by Mr. 
Hastings was overturned, and the whole management of l;lie 
revenue brought to Calcutta. Mahomed Reza Cawn, liy 
orders of the Cornpan)'’, was turned out of all hi.s tdiices, and 
turned out for reasons and principles which your J..ordshi[)s 
will hereafter see ; and at last the Dewannee was entirely taken 
out of the native hands, and settled in the supreme Council' 
and presidency itself in Calcutta; and so it remained until 
the year j 7S1, when Mr. Ha.stings made another revolution, 
took it out of the hands of the supreme (loimcil, in whiclr 
the orders of the Company, an Act of Parliament, and their 
own .‘\ct had vested it, and put it into a aiilKjrdmalc Council— 
that is, it was entirely vested in himself. 

Now your Lordships sec the whole of the revolutions. 1 
have stated them, I trust, with iicaspicuity — st.atetl the grounds 
and principles upon which they were made — sl.itetl the 
abuses that grew upon them — and that every revoUuion jiro- 
duced its abuse. Yon saw the native government, vani.sli liy 
degrees, until it was reduced to a sii nation fit for nothing hut 
U) become a private perquisite, as it has liecn to Mr. Hastings, 
and to be granted to whom he pleased. The English govern- 
ment succeeded, at the head of which Mr. Hastings was placed 
hy an Act of Parliament, having before held tlie office of 
President of the Council — the express olrject of lioth these 
appointments being to redre.ss grievances ; and within the.se. 
two periods of his power, as President and Clovernor-Ceneral, 
were those crimes committed of which he now stands accused. 
All this history is merely by way of illustration — Iris crimina- 
tion begins from his npmination to the Presidency ; and wc are 
to consider how he comported himself in tliat station, and ir>. 
his office of Governor-General. 
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‘Fhe first thing, in coiisideriiis lire merits or demerits of 
any govc.-innr, is to have some lest fry wiiich they are to be 
-tried. And here, iny Lords, we conceive, th.at when a lirilish 
governor is .sent abroad, be is sent to pursue. the good of the 
people as much as possible in the spirit of the la\v.s of this 
country, which in all respects intend their conservation, their 
happiness^,. and their prosperity. This . is the principle upon 
-which Mr. Tlastings was bound to govern, and upon which 
he is to account for his conduct here. 

His rule was, what a British Governor, intrusted with the 
'power of this country, was bound to do, or to forbear. If he 
has performed, and if he ha.s abstained, as he ought, dismiss 
him honourably acquitted from your b.'ir — Otherwise condemn 
him. He may resort to other principles and to other maxims ; 
but tlii.s country will force him to be tried by it.s laws. The 
law of this country recognises that well-known crime, 
-called misconduct in office; it i.s a head of the law of 
England, and, so far as inferior courts are competent to try it, 
.m!iy be tried in them. Here, your Lord.ships’ competence i.s 
plenary ; you are fully competent both to inquire into, and 
to punish the offence. And, first, I am to state to your Lord- 
ships, by the direction of those, whom I am bound to obey, 
the principles on which Mr. Ha.stings declare.s he has conducted 
his government ; principles, which he has avowed-— first, in 
several letters written to the Ea.st India Gompany — next, in a 
jiaper of defence, delivered to the House of Commons, expli- 
citly ; and more explicitlyin his defence before your Lord- 
ships. Nothing in Mr. Hastings’s proceedings is so curious as 
hi,s several defences ; and nothing in the defences is so singular 
as the principles upon which he proceeds. Your Lordships 
will have to decide not only upon a large, connected, sytematic 
train of misdemeanours, but an equally connectetl .sy.stem of 
pi'inciples and maxims of government, invented to justify tliose 
misdemeanours. He has brought them forward and avowed 
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’them in the f:ice of day. He has boldly and insultingly 
throivn them in the face of the re[ti-c.s(jiitativ’e.s of a lice jteople, 
and we cannot pa.ss them by witliout adopting tliem. 

I am directed to protest against those grounds and prin- 
cijde.s upon which he frames his defence ; for, if those grounds 
are good and valid, they Carry off a great de-al at least, if nth; 
entirely the foundation of our chtirge. My Lord.s, wc contend, 
that Mr. Hastings, as a British Governor, ought to govern on 
British principles, not by British forms— God forliid ; for, if 
ever there was a case, in which the letter kills and the siiirit 
gives life, it would be an attempt to introduce British forms 
and the sub.stance of despotic principles together into any 
country. No. . We c.all for that spirit of equity, that spirit of 
justice, that spirit of protection, that spirit of lenity, which 
ought to characterise every .British subject in :p'>wer | and on 
these, and these principles only, he will be tried. 

But he has told your Lordships, in his defence, thnl actions 
in Asia do not bear the same moral qualities, which the same 
aocions would bear in Europe. 

My Lords, we positively deny that principle. 1 am aip" 
thofized and called upon to deny it. And htiving stated at 
large wliat lie means by saying, that the same actions ha, v« not 
the same qualities in Asia and in Europe, we arc to let ytuir 
Lordshii.!S know, that these gentlemen have formed a plan of 
morali/y, by wliich the duties of men, in pulflic 
and in private situations, are not . to be governed liy their re- 
lation to the great Governor of the univeivse, or by their rela- 
tion to mankind, hut by climates, degrees of longitude, parallels 
not of life but of latitudes ; a.s if, ivhcn you have crossed tin; 
equinoctial, .all the virtues die, as they s.ay .some insect, s die 
when they cross the line ; as. if there were a kind of haiitism, 
like that practised by seamen, ■ by which they unbaptize them- 
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selveK of rill, that they learned in Europe, and after which a 
new (jrder and system of things commenced. 

'i’his geographical morality we do protest against. Mr. 
Hastings shall not screen himself under it ; and on this jKMiit 
i iiope and trust many words will not be; necessary to .satisfy 
your Lordship'j. But we think it nece.ssary, in justification of 
ouriehfs, to declare, that llie laws of morality are the .same 
everywhere ; and that there is no action, which ivtnild pass for 
an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery, and of oppres- 
sion in England, that is not an act of e.\tortion, of peculation, 
of bribery, and oppression in Europe, Asia, Africa, and all the 
W'Orld over. This I contend for, not in the technical forms of 
it, but I contend for it. in the substance. 

Mr Hastings conics before your Lordships not as a British 
Governor answering to a British tribunal, I)ut as a Soubahdar, 
as a Bashaw of thrpe tails. He says, “I had an arbiirary 
pow'er to exercise : [ exercised it. Slaves I found the people 
slaves they are, they are so by their constitution ; and if they 
are, I did not make it for them. I was unfortunately hound 
to e.xercise this arbitrary power, and accordingly I did e.xcr- 
cise it. It was disagreeable to me, hut I did c.xercise it, and 
no other penver can be exercised in that countiy.” 'I'his, if it 
he true, is a plea in bar. But I trust and hope your Lordships 
will not judge by laws and institutions which you do not know, 
against those laws and institutions which you do know, and 
under whose power and authority Mr. Hastings went out to 
India. Can your Lordships patiently hear what have hcai'd. 
with indignation enough, and what, if there were nothing else, 
would call these principles, as well as the actions, which are 
justified on such principles, to your I.ordships’ bar ; that it may 
be known whether the Beers of England do not sympatlii^e 
with the Commons in their detestation of such doctrine ? 
'Think of an English Governor tried before you as a British 
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them in the f^ice of day. He has boldly and insultingly 
throH'ii them iii the face of the represeiitative.s of a free people, 
and ire cannot pass them by without adopting them. 

I am directed to protest against tho.se grounds and prin- 
ciples upon which he frames his defence ; for, if tho.sc grounds 
are good and valid, they carry off a great deal at lea.st, if not: 
entirely the foundation of our charge. .My Lord.s, we contend, 
tliat l\tr. Ha.stings, a.s a Bfiti.sh Governor, ought to govern on 
Ih-iti.sh principle.^, not by Briti.sh forms — Grnl forind ; for, if 
ever there wa.s a case, in which the letter kills and tile S|)irit 
give.s life, it would be an attempt to introduce Briti.sh forms 
and the .sub.stance of de.spotic principle.s together into any 
country. No. We call, for that spirit of equity, that sju'rit of 
justice, th.at spirit of protection, that .spirit of lenity, whidi 
ought' to characterize every IJiiii.sh subject in power y and on 
these, and these principles only, he will be tried. 

But he has told your Lordships, in his defence, tint actions 
in Asia do not bear the same moral qualities, whicl'i the same 
aotions would bear in Europe. 

My Lords, we i^ositively deny that principle. 1 am au- 
thorized and cailecl upon .to deny it. And having .stated at 
large what he means by saying, that the .s.ame aotions have not 
the R.ame qualities in Asia and in Europe, w‘e are to let your 
'Lordships know, tiiat these gentlemen iiave formed a filan of 
geo'iraflucai. moralUr, by which tlie duties of men, in |)ublic 
and in private situations, are not to be governed liy their re- 
lation to tlie great Governor of the universe, or by their rela- 
tion to mankind, hut by climates, degree.s of longitude, parallels 
not of life but of latitudes as if, when you have cros.sed the 
equinoctial, all the virtues die, as they say some inseris die 
when they cross the line ; as if there were a kind of liaptisin, 
like tirat practised by seamen, by which they unbiipli/e ihem- 
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selves of sll, that they learned in Europe, and after which a 
new order and system of things commenced. 

I'liis seof(i'aphica! morality we do protest against, hfr. 
irastiii;,ss ..-hall not screen him.se]f under it ; and on thi,s point 
1 liope and trust many words will not he necessary to satisfy 
your I.ardships. But we think it necessary, in justification of 
ourselves, to declare, that the' laws of morality are the same 
everywhere ; and that there is no action, which would pass for 
an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery, and of oppres- 
sion in England, that is not an act of extortion, of peculation, 
of bribery, and oppression in Europe, Asia, Africa, and all tlic 
world over, This I contend for, not in the technical forms of 
it, but I contend for it in the substance. 

Mr. Hastings come.s before your Lord.ships not .a.s a Briti.sh 
Governor an.sw’ering to a British tribunal, i)ut as a .Soubalular, 
as a Bashaw of thrpe tails. He says, “ I had an arbitrary 
power to c.xercise : I exercised it. Slaves 1 found the people : 
shaves tiiey are, they .are so by their eon.stitutioii ; and if they 
are, I did not make it for them. I was unfortunately hound 
to c.xcrcise this arbitrary power, and accordingly 1 did e.xer- 
cise it. It was di.sagreeable to me, but I did exercise it, and 
no other power can be exercised in that country.” This, if it 
he true, is a plea in bar. But I trust and hope your Lordships 
will not judge by law's and institutions which you do not know, 
against those laws and institutions which you do know, and 
under whose power and authority Mr. , Hustings went out to 
India. Can your Lordships patiently hear what «'« havp heard 
with indignation enough, and what, if there were nothing else, 
would call thc.se principles, as well as the actions, wliich are 
justified on such principles, to your Lordships’ bar ; that it may 
be knotvn whether the Peers of En.gland do not sympathize 
with tlu; Commons in their detestation of .such doi.trinc ? 
'.I'hink of an English Governor tried before you as a Briti.sh 
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them iii the f.ice of day. He has boldly and insiiltiilqlf’ 
thrown them in the face of the representatives of a ffet=; people, 
and we cannot pass them by without adopting them. 

I am directed to prote.st against those grounds and prin- 
ciples upon which he frames his defence ; for, i( those grounds 
are good and valid, they carry off a great deal at least, if not 
entirelv the foundation of our charge. My Lords, we contend, 
that Mr. Hastings, s.s a British Governor, ought to govern on 
British principles, not by Briti.5h forms — God forbid ; for, if 
ever there was a case, in which the letter bills and the .spirit 
gives life, it would be an attempt to introduce British forms 
and the sub.sCance of despotic principles together into any 
country. No. We call for that spirit of equity, that sjiirit of 
justice, th.at -spirit of protection, th.'it .spirit of lenity, which 
ought to characterize every British subject in power j arid on 
tlie.se, and these principles only, he will be tried. 

But liohas told your Lordships, in his defence, th.st aciionn 
in Asia do not bear the same moral qualities, which the s.iuie 
aotions would bear in Europe. 

My Lords, we positively deny that princi[ile. 1 am au- 
thorized and called upon to deny it. And having .slated at 
large what he means by saying, that the same actions have not 
the s.'i.ine qiialitie.s in Asia and in Europe, we are to let your 
Lordships know, that these gentlemen have formed a plan of 
geos^mphkal morality^ by which the duties of men, in public 
and in private situations, are not to be .governed by their re- 
lution to the great Governor of the univer.se, or by their rela-. 
tion to m.inkind, but by dimale,s, degrees of longitude, jiarallel.s 
not of life but of latitudes ; as if, w'hen you have crossed tin; 
equinoctial, all the virtues die, as they .say .some insects die 
when they cross the line ; as if there were a kind of bapti.sm, 
like that practised by seamen, by which they uubaptize them- 



sijlvc;; of all, that they loai ned in Europe, and after which a 
new order and system of things commenced. 

Tins goographic-il morality we do protest against. Mr. 
I-Iaslings shall not screen himself under it ; and on tliis point 
1 ho[i(‘ and trust many words will not he necessary to satisfy 
your L.ordsbips. But we think it necessary, in justification of 
ourselves, to declare, that the laws of morality are the same 
everywhere ; and tliat there is no action, which would pass for 
an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery, and of oppres- 
sion in England, that is not an act of extortion, of peculation, 
of bribery, and oppression in Europe, Asia, Africa, and all the 
world ovL=!r. This I contend for, not in the technical forms of 
dt, but I contend for it in the substance. 

Mr Hastings comes before your Lordships not as a British 
Governor answering to a British tribunal, but as a Soubahdar, 
as a Bashaw of ihrge tails. He says, “1 bad an arbiirary 
power to exercise : I exercised it. Slaves I found the people ; 
slaves they are, they are so by their constitution ; and if they 
are, I did not make it for them. I was uiironiinately bound 
to exercise this arbitrary power, and accordingly I did exer- 
cise it. It was disagreeable to me, but I did exercise it, and 
no other power can be exercised in that country.” This, if it 
be true, is a plea in bar. But I trust and hope your fmi-dships 
will not judge by laws and institutions which you do not know, 
against those laws and institutions which you do know, and 
under whose power and authority Mr. Hastings went out to 
India. Can your Lordships patiently hear what have heard 
with indignation enough, and what, if there were nothing else, 
would call these principles, as well as the actions, which are 
justified on such principles, to your Lordships’ bar ; that it may 
be known whether the Peers of England do not syraijathi/.e 
with the Commons In their detestation of such doctrine ? 
'Fhink of an lingUsh Governor tried before you as a British 


subject, and yet declaring that he governed on tlie in incijjles 
of arbitrary power. His plea is, that he did govern there on 
arbitrary and despotic, and, as he supposes, orienlal principles. 
And as thi.s plea is boldly avowed and maintained, and as, no 
doubt, all his conduct was perfectly correspondent to these 
principles, the principles and the conduct must be tried 
together. 

If your f.ordships will now permit me, I will state one of 
the many places in which he has avowed these ijrincijjles as 
tliB basis and foundation of all his conduct. The sovereign- 
ty which they assumed, it fell to my lot, very unexpectedly, to 
exert ; and whether or not such power, or powers of that nature, 
were delegated to me by any provisions of any Act of Parlia- 
ment I confess myself too little of a lawyer to pronounce. I 
only know that the acceptance of the sovereignty of Benares, 
ike., is not acknowledged or admitted by any Act of I'arlianieiit ; 
and yet, by the particular interference of the majority of the 
Council, the Company is clearly and indisputably seized of 
that sovereignty.” So that this gentleman, because be is not 
a lawyer, nor clothed with those robes, which distinguish and 
well distinguish the learning of this country, is not to know 
anything of his duty ; and whether he was bound by any, or 
what Act of Parliament, is a thing he is not lawyer enough to 
know. Now, if your L.ordships will suffer the laws to be broken 
by those, who are not of the long robe, I am afraid those of 
the long robe will have none to ptini.sh but those of their own 
profession, He therefore goes to a law he is better actpiaiiited 
with ; that is, the law of arbitrary power and forc'e, if it deserves 
to be called by the name of law. “If, therefore,” says ho, 
“ the stwerdj^nty of Benares, as ceded to us hy tlie vi/iei',' liave 
any risihis whatever mntixeA io it, (and be not a mere empty 
word without meaning) tho.se rights must be •ujeh as are held 
countenanced, and established V)y the law, custom, and usa<.'c 
of the Mogul Empire, and not by the provisions of any Uiil ish 
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Act of Parlianient hitherto enacted. Those rights, and none 
other, ] have been the involuntary instrument of enforcing. 
And if any future Act of Parliament shall positively, or by im- 
plication, tend to annihilate those very rights, or their exertion, 
as ,[ have exerted them, I much fear that the boasted sover- 
eignty of JJenares, which was held up as an acquisition al- 
mo,st obtruded on the Company again,st my con,sent and 
opmion, (for I acknowledge, that even then I foresaw many 
difficulties and inconveniences in its future exercise ;) I fear, 
I say, that this sovereignty will be found a burden instead of 
a benefit, a heavy clog rather than a precious gem to its pie- 
.sent possessors ; I mean, unless the whole of our territory in 
that quarter shall be rounded and made an uniform compact 
body by one grand and systematic arrangement ; such an ar- 
rangement as shall do away all the mischiefs, doubts, and in- 
conveniences, (both to the governors and the governed) aris- 
ing from the variety of tenures, rights, and claims in all 
cases of landed property and feudal jurisdiction in India, from 
the informality, invalidity, and instability of all engagements 
in so divided and unsettled a state of society ; and from the 
unavoidable anarchy and confusion of difFerent laws, religions, 
and prejudices, moral, civil, andipolitical, all jumbled together in 
one unnatural and discordant mass. Every part of Hindustan 
has been constantly exposed to these and similar disadvantages 
ever since the Mahomedan conquests,” 

“ The Hindus, who never incorporated with their con- 
querors, were kept in order only by the strong band of power. 
Tiie constant necessity of similar exertions would increase at 
ouce their energy and extent, so that rebellion itself is the 
parent and promoter of despotism. Sovereignty in India im- 
plies notliing else. For I know not how we can form an esti- 
mate of its powers, but from its visible effects, and those are 
everywhere the same from Cabool to .■N.ssara. The whole his- 
tory of Asia is nothing more than precedents to prove the in- 
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variable exercise of arbitrary power. To all this i stronwly 
alluded in the minutes I delivered in Council, when the treat)'- 
with the new vizier w.as on foot in 1775 ! ^ wished to 

make Cheit Sing independent, because in India deiKuulence 
included a thousand evils, many of which I enumerated at 
that time, and they are entered in the ninth clause ol the first 
section of this charge. I knew the powers, with wliicli an 
Indian sovereignty is armed, and the dangers,- to which tribu- 
taries are exposed. I knew that, from the history of Asia, and 
from the very nature of mankind, the subjects of a despotic 
empire are always vigilant for the moment to rebel, and the 
sovereign i.s ever jealous of rebellious intentions. A zemindar 
is an Indian subject, and, as such, e.xposed to the common lot 
of his fellows. The vtean and de/<nrvcd state oj a mere zemindar 
is therefore this very dependence above-mentioned on 
a despotic government, this very proneness to shake off hi.s 
allegiance, and this very exposure to contimwl danger from 
his sovereign’s jealousy, which are consequent on the political 
■State of Hinilostanic governments. Mulwan) Sing, if lie 
liad been, and Cheyt Sing, as long as he was, a zemindar, 
stood exactly in this mean and depraved state by the constitu- 
tion of his country. I did not make it for him, but would have 
secured him from it. Those who made him a zemindar en- 
tailed upon him the consequences of so mean and depraved 
a tenure. Ally Verdy Cawn and Cossira Ally fined all their 
zemindars on the necessities of war, and on every pretence 
either of court necessity or court e.stravagauce.” 

My Lords,, you have now heard the principles on which 
Mr. Hastings governs the part of Asia subjected to the British 
Empire. You have heard his opinion of the mean and de- 
praved state of those wlio are subject to it. You have lieard 
his lecture upon arbitrary power, w'hich he slates to be the 
constitution, of Asia. You hear the application lie makes of 
if, and you hear the practices which he employs to justify it, 


find who the persons were on whose authority he relies, and 
whose example he professess to follow. In the first place, 
your I ;ordships will be astonished at the audacity, with which 
he speaks of liis own administration, as if he was reading a 
spectilativc lecture on the evils attendant upon some vitious 
system of foreign government, in which he had no sort of con- 
cern whatsoever. And then, when in this speculative way lie 
has established, or thinks he has, the vices of thd government, 
he conceives he has found a sufficient apology for his own 
crimes. And if he violates the most solemn eng.agements, 
if he oppiesscs, extorts, and robs, if he imprisons, confiscates, 
banishes, at his sole will and pleasure, when we accuse him 
for his ill-lrcalment of the people committed to him as a sacred 
trust, his defence is, — to be robbed, violated, oppre.ssed is their 
privilege — let the constitution of their country answer for it. 
— I did not make it for them. .Slaves I found them, and as 
slaves I have treated them. I was a despotic prince, despotic 
governments are jealous, and the subjects prone to rebellion. 
This very proneness of the .subject to shake off his allegiance 
exposes him to continual danger from his sovereign’.s jealousy; 
and this is consequent on the political state of Hindostani 
governments. He lays it down as a rule, that despotism is 
the genuine constitution of India, that a disposition to rolicl- 
lioii in the subject, or dependent, prince is tlie necessary effect 
of tills despotism, and that jealousy and its consequences 
naturally arise on the part of ilie sovereign — that the govern- 
ment is every thing, and the subject nothing, that the great 
landed men are in a mean and depraved state, and suliject to 
many evils. 

Such a state of things, if true, would warrant conclusions 
directly opposite to those which Mr. Hastings means to draw 
from them, both argumentatively and practically, first to in- 
flueiice his conduct, and then to bottom his defence of it. 
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Perhaps you will imagine, that the man who avows these 
principles of arbitrary government, and pleads them as the 
justification of acts, which nothing else can justify, is of opi- 
nion, that they are on the whole good for the iteople, ovra: 
whom they are exercised. The very reverse, He iiientionfi 
them a.s horrible things, lending to indict on the people a 
thousand evils, and to bring on the ruler a continual train of 
dangers. Yet he states, that your acquisitions in India will 
be a detriment instead of an advantage, if you destroy arlh- 
trary power, unless you can reduce all the religious establish- 
ments, all the civil institutions and tenure.s of land, into one 
uniform mass; i. e., unless by acts of arbitrary power you ex- 
tinguish all the laws, rights and religious principles of the 
people, and force them to an uniformity ; and on that uni- 
formity build a system of arbitrary power. 

But nothing is more false than that despotism is the con- 
stitution of any country in Asia, that we are acquainted with. 
It is certainly not true of any Mahonimedan constitution. But 
if it were, do your Lordships really think, that the nation 
would bear, that any human creature would bear, to hear an 
English governor defend himself on such principles ? or, if he 
can defend him.self on such principles, is it possible to deny 
the conclusion, that no man in India has a security for any- 
thing, but by being totally independent of the Britisli govern- 
ment? Here he has declared his opinion, that he is a 
desiiotic prince, that he is to use arbitrary power, and of course 
all his acts are covered with that shield. "Ik/ww ” says he, 
"t/ie consliiution of Asia only from tts f radice.” Will your 
Lordships submit to hear the corrupt practices of mankind 
made the principles of government? No; it will be your 
pride and glory to teach men intrusted with power, tliat, in their 
use of it, they are to conform to principles, and not to draw 
their principles from the corrupt practice of any man what- 
ever. Was there ever heard, or could it be conceived, that 
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a governor would dare to heap up all the evil practices, all 
the cruelties, oppressions, extortions, corruptions, briberies, 
of. all the ferocious usurpers, desperate robbers, thieves, cheats, 
and jugglers, that ever had office from one end of Asia to 
another, and consolidating all this mass of the crimes and 
absurdities of barbarous domination into one code, establish 
it as the whole duty of an English governor? I believe, 
that still this time so audacious a thing was never attempted 
by man. 

He have arliitrary power? My Lords, the East'India 
Company have not arbitrary power to give him ; the King has 
tio arbitrary power to give him ; your Lordships have notj 
nor the Commons ; nor the whole Legislature. We have no 
arbitrary power to give, because arbitrary power is a thing 
which neither any man can hold nor any man can give. 
No man can Lawfully govern himself according to his own 
will, much less can one person be governed by the will of 
another. We are all born in subjection, all horn equally, high 
and low, governors and governed, in subjection to one great, 
immutable, pre-existent law, prior to all our devices, and prior 
to all our contrivances, paramount to all our ideas and all our 
sensations, antecedent to our very existence, by wbicb we are 
knit and connected in the eternal frame of the universe, out 
of which we cannot stir. 

This great law does not arise from our conventions or 
compacts ; on the contrary, it gives to our conventions and 
compacts all the force and sanction they can have ; — it does 
not arise from our vain institutions. Every good gift i.s of 
God; all power is of God; — and He who has given the 
power, and from whom atone it originates, will never suffer 
the exercise of it to be practised upon any less solid founda- 
tion than the power itself. If then all dominion of man over 
man is the effect of the Divine disposition, it is bound by the 
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eternal laws of Him that gave it, with which no human ruithi 
rity can dispense; neither he that exercises it, nor even thos 
who are subject to it ; and, if they were mad enotigli to male 
an express compact, that should release their magistrate froi 
bis duty, and should declare their lives, liberties, an 
properties dependent upon, not rules and laws, but bis trier 
capricious will, that covenant would be void, 'i'he accepter c 
it has not his authority increa.sed, but he ha.s his crime doultk 
Therefore can it be imagined, if this be true, that He wi 
suffer this great gift of government, the greatest, the besi 
that was ever given by God to mankind, to be the playthin; 
and the .sport of the feeble will of a man who, by a bias 
phemou.s, absurd, and petulant usurpation, would place his owi 
feeble, contemptible, ridiculous will in the place of the Hivim 
wisdom and justice ? 

The title of conquest makes no difference at all. No con 
quest can give such a right ; for conquest, tiiat: is force, canno; 
convert its own injn.stice into a just title, by w'hich it nut) 
rule others at its plea.sure. By conque.s(, which is a more ini' 
mediate de.sign.atiou of the hand of God, the coiupieror sue 
ceeds to all the painful duties and subordination to the povvei 
of God, which belonged to the sovereign whom. , he has dis- 
placed, just as if he had come in by the po.sitive la.w of some 
descent or some election. To this at least he is strictly Itound 
— he ought to govern them as he govcrn.s his own subjects. 
But every wise conqueror lias gone much furtlier than he wti.s 
bound to go. It has been his ambition and hi.s policy to re- 
concile the vanquished to his fortune, to show that they had 
gained by the change, to convert their moinentaiy .snli'eiing intoa 
long benefit, and to draw from the humiliation of his enemies an 
accession to his own glory. This has been so constant a pra(:t.i(.:c, 
th, at it is to repeat the histories of all politic conquorors in 
all nations and in all times and 1 will not so much di.s- 
trust your Lordships’ enlightened and discrimiiuing studies 
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and corv'cct memories, as to allude to one of them. I will 
only show you, that the Court of Director.s, under whom he 
served, has adopted that idea, that they constantly inculcated it 
to him and to all the servants, that they run a parallel between 
tlieir own and the native government, and .supposing it to be 
very evil, did not hold it up as an e.\mmple to be followed, 
but as an abuse to be corrected ; that they never made it a 
question, whether India is to be iin|.n'oved by English law 
and liberty, or English law and liberty vitiated by Indian cor- 
ruption. 

No, my Imrds, this arbitrary power is not to be had by con- 
quest. Nor can any sovereign have it by succession, for no 
man can succeed to fraud, rapine, and violence}; neither by 
compact, covenant, or submission, — for men cannot covenant 
themselves out of their rights and their duties ; nor by any 
other means can arbitrary power be conveyed to any man. 
Those who give to others such rights, perform acts that are 
void as they are given, good indeed and valid only as tending 
to subject themselves and those who act with them to the 
Divine di.spleasure ; because morally there can. be no such 
power. Those who give and those who receive arbitrary 
power are alike criminal ; and there is no man but is bound 
to resist it to the best of his power, wherever it shall show 
its face to the world. It is a crime to bear it, when it can 
be rationally shaken off. Nothing but absolute impotence can 
justify men in not resisting it to the utmo.st of their ability. 

Law and arbitrary power are in eternal enmity. Name 
me a magistrate, and I rvill name property ; name me power, 
and I will name protection. It is a contradiction in terms, 
it is blasphemy in religion, it is wickedness in politics, to 
say that any man can have arhiti-ary power. In every jjatent 
of office the duty is included. .For what else does a magis- 
trate exist ? To suppose for power is an absurdity in idea. 
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(udges .ire guided .ind governed by the eternal laws ot justice, 
to which we are all subject. VVe may bite our chains if wc 
will, but we shall be made to know oiir.selves, and be taught 
that man is born to be governed by law ; and he tliat will 
substitute will in the place of it i,s an enemy to Gob. 

Despotism does not in the smallest degree abrog.ate, alter, 
or lessen any one duty of any one relation of life, or weaken 
the force or obligation of any one engagement or contract 
whatsoever. Despotism, if it means anything, that is at all 
defensible, means a mode of government, bound by no writ- 
ten rules, and coerced by no controlling magistracies or well- 
settled orders in the state. But if it has no written law, it 
neither does, nor can, cancel the primeval, indefeisible, unalter- 
able law of nature and of nations ; and if no magi-stracies 
control its exertions, those exertions must derive their limitation 
and direction either from the equity and moderation of the 
ruler, or from downright revolt on the part of the subject: by 
rebellion, dive.sted of all its criminal qualities. The moment 
a sovereign removes the idea of security and protection from 
his subjects, and declares that he is everything, and they 
nothing, when he declares that no contract ho makes with 
them can or ought to bind him, he then declares war upon 
them, He is no longer sovereign ■, they are no longer subjects. 

No man, therefore, has a right to arbitrary power, But 
the thought, which is suggested by the depravity of him, who 
brings it forward, is supported by a gross confusion of ideas 
and principles, which your Lordships well know how to di.s- 
cern and separate. It is manifest, that in the eastern govern- 
ment.s, and the western, and in all governments, the supreme 
power in the state cannot, whilst that state subsists, be ren- 
dered criminally responsible for its artion.s ; otherwise it would 
not be the supreme power. It is certainly true, but the actions 
do not change their nature by losing their responsibility. 
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The iirbitrary acts, which are unpunished, are not the ies.s 
vicious, though none but God, the conscience, and the 
opinions of tnankind take cognizance of them. 

It i.s not merely so in this or that government, but in all 
countries. The king in this country is undoubtedly un- 
accountable for his actions. The House of Lords, if it should 
ever exercise (God forbid I should suspect it would ever do 
wh.at it has never done), but if it should' ever abuse its judf 
cial power, and give such a judgment as it ought not to give, 
whether from fear of popular clamour on the one hand, or 
predilection to the prisoner on the other, — if they abuse their 
judgments, there is no calling them to an account for it. And 
so if the Commons should abuse their power, — nay, if 
they should have been so greatly delinquent as not to have 
prosecuted this offender, they could not he accountable for it ; 
there is no punishing them for their acts, hecau.se we exerci.se 
a part of the supreme power. But are they less criminal, less 
rebellious against the Divine Majesty 7 Are they leas hateful 
to man, whose opinions they ought to cultivate as far a.s they 
are just 7 No, Till society fall into a state of di.ssolLition, 
they cannot be accountable for their acts. But it is from 
confounding the unaccountable character inherent in the 
supreme power with arbitrary power that all this confusion of 
ideas has arisen. 

Even upon a supposition, that arbitrary power can exi.st 
anywhere, which we deny totally, and which your Lordship.s 
will be the first and proudest to deny, still aljsolute, supeme 
dominion was never conferred or delegated by you ; much 
less arbitrary power, which never did in any case, nor ever will 
in any case, time or country, produce any one of the ends of 
just government. 

It is true, that the supreme power in every constitution of 
government must be absolute ; and this may be corrupted 


into the arbitrary, But all good constitutions have establinhcd 
certain fixed rules for the exercise of their functions, which 
they rarely or ever depart from, and which rules from tlie 
security against that worst of evils, the government of will 
and force instead of wisdom and justice. 

But though the supreme power is in a situation resemliling 
arbitrary, yet never tvas there heard of in the history ol tlic 
world, that is, in that mixed chaos of human wisdom avid 
folly, such a thing as an intermediate arbitrary [lower, — tliat 
is, of an officer of government, who is to exert authority over 
the people without any law at all, and who is to have the 
benefit of all laws, and all forms of law, when he is called to 
an account. For that is to let a wild lieast (for such is a man 
without law) loose upon the people to prey on them at his 
pleasure ; whilst all the laws, which ought to secure the 
people against the abuse of power, arc employed to screen that 
abuse against the cries of the people. 

This is (fi? yinr/ci the slate of our Indian government. But 
to establish it so in right as welt as in fact, is a thing left for 
us to begin with,--tbe first of mankind. 

For a subordinate arbitrary or even dc.spotic power never 
was heard of in right, claim, or authorized practice, T.cast 
of all has it been heard of in the eastern governments, where 
all the instances of severity and cruelty fall upon governots and 
persons intrusted with power. Tins would he a gross contra- 
diction. Before Mr. Hastings none ever came before his 
superiors to claim it; because, if any .such thing could exist 
he claims the very power of that sovereign who calls him* 
to account. 

But suppose a man to come before us, denying all the 
benefits of law to the people under him, — and yet, when he 
is called to account,: to claim all the benefits of i^n,. 
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whidi was made to screen iii.TnIdnd from the excesses of 
power : such a claim, I will venture to say, is a monster, that 
never existed except in the wild imagination, of some theorist, 
It cannot be admitted, becau.se it is a pervension of the funda- 
mental principle, that every power, given for the protection of 
the people below, should be ires|ionsihle to the power above. 
It is to suppose, that the people shall have no laws with regard 
to/;/w, yet when he comes to he tried, he shall claim the pro- 
tection of those laws, which were made to secure the people 
from his violence ; that he shall claim a fair trial, an equitable 
healing, every advantage of counsel (God forbid he should not 
have them), yet that the people under him shall have none of 
those advantages. The reverse is the principle of every just 
and rational procedure. For the people, who have nothing to 
use but their natural faculties, ought to be gently dealt with ; 
but those who are intrusted with an artificial and instituted 
authority have in their hands a great deal of the force of other 
people j and as their temptations to injustice are greater, 
so their means are infinitely more effectual for mischief by 
turning the powers given for the preservation of society to its 
destruction; .so that if an arbitrary procedure be Justifiable, 
a strong one I am sure is, it is when used against those who 
pretend to use it against others. 

My Lords, I will venture to say of the governments of 
Asia, that none of them ever had an arbitrary power ; and if 
any governments had an arbitrary^r’.ower, they cannot delegate 
it to any persons under them ; thli'c is, they cannot so delegate 
it to others .as not to leave them accountable on the principles 
upon which it was given. As this is a contradiction in terms, 
a gross absurdity as well as a monstrous wickedness, let me 
say, for the honour of human nature, that although undoubt- 
edly we may speak it with the pride of England, that we 
have better institutions for the preserv.ation of the rights of 
men than any other country in the world; yet I will venture 
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to say, that no country has wholly meant, or ever meant, to 
give this power. 

As it cannot exist in right on any rational and .solid prin- 
ciples of government, so neither does it exi.st in the constitu- 
tion of oriental governments, and 1 do insi.st upon it that 
oriental governments know nothing of arbitrary power. 1 
have taken as much pains as I could to exiunine into the 
constitutions of them. I have been endeavouring to inform 
myself at all times on this subject ; of late, my duty lias led 
rne to a more minute inspection of them, and I do challenge 
the whole race of man to ''show me any of the oriental Gover- 
nors claiming to themselves a right to act by arbitrary will. 

The greatest part of Asia is under Mohainedan govern- 
ments. To name a Moliamedan government is to name a 
government by law. It is a law enforced by .stronger sanc- 
tions than any law that can bind a Christian sovereign. Their 
law is believed to be given by God, and it has the double 
sanction of law and of religion, with which the prince is no 
more authorized to dispense tlian any one else. And, if any 
man will produce the Koran to me, and will but show me one 
text in it that authorizes in any degree an arbitrary power in 
the government, I will confess that I have read that book, and 
been conversant in the affairs of Asia, in vain. There is not 
such a syllable in it ; but, on the contrary, against oppressors 
by name every letter of that law is fulminated. There are 
interpreters established thr^^^ghout all Asia to explain that law, 
an order of priesthood whon. they call men of the law, 'I'hcse 
men are conservators of the law; and, to enable them to pre- 
serve it in its perfection, they are secured from the lesenlinenl 
of the sovereign, for he cannot touch them. Even their kings 
are not always vested with a real supreme power ; but the gov- 
ernment is in some degree republican. 

To bring this point a little nearer home, since we are 
challenged thus, since we are led into Asia, since wc are called 
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Upon to make good our charge on the principles of the gov- 
ernments there, rather than on those of our own country 
(which I trust your Lordships will oblige him finally to be 
governed by, puffed up as he is with the insolence of Asia), 
the m-iarest to us of the governments he appeals to is that of 
the Grand Seignior, the Emperor of the Turks. He an arbi- 
trary power ! Why he has not the supreme power of his own 
country, Every one knows that the Grand Seignior is exalted 
high in iitlcs, as our prerogative lawyers exalt an abstract 
sovereign, and he cannot be exalted higher in our books. I 
say he is destitute of the first character of sovereign power. 
He cannot lay a tax upon his people. 

The next part in which he misses of a sovereign power is, that 
he cannot dispose of the life, of the property, or of the liberty of 
any of hi.s subjects, but by what is called the fdfa, or sentence 
of the law. He cannot declare peace or war without the same 
sentence of the law j so much is he, more than European 
sovereigns, a subject of strict law, that he cannot declare war 
or peace without it. Then, if he can neither touch life nor: 
property, if he cannot lay a tax on his subjects, or declare 
peace or war. I leave it to your lordships’ judgment whether 
he can be called, according to the principles of that constitu- 
tion, an arbitrary power. A Turkish .sovereign, if he should be 
judged by the body of that law to have acted against its prin- 
ciples (unless he happens to be secured by a faction of the 
soldiery), is liable to be deposed bi: the .sentence of that law, 
and his successor comes in under the strict limitations of the 
ancient law of that country : neither can he hold his place, 
dispose of his succession, or take, any one step whatever, with- 
out being bound bylaw. Thus much may be said, when 
gentlemen talk of the affairs of Asia, as to the nearest of Asiatic 
sovereigns ; and he is more Asiatic than European, he is a 
Mahomedan sovereign ; and no Mahomedan is born who can 
exercise any arbitrary power at all consistently with their cori- 
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stitution; insomuch that this chief magistrate, who is the 
highest executive power among them, is the very pci sou wlio, 
by the constitution of the country, is the most fettcied by lo w. 

Corruption is the true cause of the loss of all tlie benefili, 
of the constitution of that country. The pfadiw <>/ JiM, 
as the gentleman at your b.ar has thought fit to s.iy, is what 
he holds to j the constitution he Hies away from. 1 he ques- 
tion is, wliether you will take the constitution of the country 
as your rule, or the base practices of those usurpcis, 
robbers, and tyrants, who have subverted it. Undoubtedly 
much blood, murder, false imprisonment, much peculation, 
cruelty, and robbery, are to be found in Asia ; and, if, instead 
of going to the sacred laws of the counliy, he chooses to 
resort to the iniquitous practices of it, and practices author- 
ized only by public tumult, contention, war, and riot, he 
may indeed find as clear an acquittal in the practices as he 
would find condemnation in the institutions of it. He has 
rejected the law of England. Your I,ordships will not suffer 
it. God forbid ! For my part I should have no sort of ob- 
jection to let him choose his law— Mohamedan, Tartariean, 
Gentoo, But if he disputes, as be does, the authority of an 
act of Parliament, let him stale to me that law lo which he 
means to be subject, or any law, which he knows, that will 
justify his actions. I am not authorized to say that I shall, 
even in that case, give up what is not in me to give up, be- 
cause I represent an authority of which I must stand in 
awe ; but, for myself, I shall confess that 1 am brought to 
public shame, and am not fit to manage the great interests 
committed to my charge. I thciefore again rcpc.al of that 
Asiatic government with which we are best acquainted, which 
has been constituted more in obedience to the laws of 
Mahomed than any other,— that the sovereign cannot, 
agreeably to that constitution, exercise any arbitrary power 
whatever, 
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riie next point for us to consider is whether or no the 
Mahornmedan constitution of India authorizes that pov/es. 
The gentleman at your Lordships’ bar has thought proper to 
say, that it will be happy for India (though soon after he tells 
you it is an happiness they can never enjoy) “ when the des- 
potic institute.s of Genghiz Khan or Tamerlane shall give 
place to the liberal spirit of a British legislature ; and,” says 
he, ” K shall be amply satisfied in my present prosecution, if it 
shall tend to hasten the approach of an event so beneficial to 
the great interests of mankind.” 

My Lords, you have seen what he says about an Act of 
Parliament. Do you not now think it rather an extraordinary 
thing, that any British subject should, in vindication of the 
authority which he has exercised, here quote the names and 
institutes, as he calls them, of fierce conquerors, of men who 
were the scourges of mankind, whose power was a power which 
they held by force only ? 

As to the Institutes’of Genghiz Khan, which he calls arbi- 
trary institutes, I never saw them. If he has that book, he 
will oblige the public by producing it. I have seen a book 
existing, called Yassa of Genghiz Khan; the other I never 
saw. If there be any part of it to justify arbitrary power, he 
will produce it. But, if we may judge by those ten precepts 
of Genghiz Khan which we have, there is not a shadow of 
arbitrary power to be found in any one of them. Institutes of 
arbitrary power ! Why, if there is arbitrary power, there can be 
no institutes. 

As to the institutes of Tamerlane; here they are in their 
original, and here is a translation. I have carefully read every 
part of these institutes ; and if any one shows me one word in 
them, in which the Prince claims in himself arbitrary povver, I 
again repeat that I shall, for niy own part, confess that I have 
brought myself to great shame. There is no book in the 
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vjorld, I believe, which contains nobler, more just, mot e manly, 
more pious principles of government than tliis book, called 
the institutions of Tamerlane. Nor is there one word of arhi- 
trary power in it, much less of that arlritrary power, which Mr. 
Hastings supposes himself justified by ; namely, a delegated, 
subordinate, arbitrary power. So far was that great I’rinee 
from permitting this gross, violent, intermediate, arbitrary 
power, that I will venture to -say, the chief thing by which he 
has recommended himself to posterity was a most direct declar- 
ation of all the wrath and indignation of the supreme Govern- 
ment against it. But here is the book. It contains the in- 
stitutes of the founder of the Mogul Empire, left as a sacred 
legacy to his posterity, as a rule for their conduct, and as a 
means of preserving their power. 

“ BE it known to my fortunate sons, the conquerors of 
kingdoms, to my mighty descendants, the lords of the earth, 
that„sincel have hope in Almighty God that many of my 
children, descendants, and posterity, shall sit upon the throne 
of power and regal authority ; upon this account, having estab- 
lished laws and regulations for the well governing of my domi- 
nions, I have collected together those regulations and laws a.s 
a model for others; to the end thaj: every one of my children, 
descendants, and posterity, acting agreeably thereto, my power 
and empire, which I acquired thojiigh hardships, and difficul- 
ties, and perils, and bloodshed, by the Divine favour ami by 
the influence of the holy religion of Mahomed (God’s peace 
be upon him), and with the assistance of the powerful descen- 
dants and illustrious followers of that prophet, may he by 
them preserved. 

; “ And let them make these regulations the rule of their 

conduct in the affairs of their empire, that the fortune .and the 
power which shall descend from me to them, may be safe ftom 
discord and dissolutum, 
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“Now, therefore, be it know nto my sori.s, the fortonats and 
the illustrious, to my descendants, the mighty subduers of 
Idngdoms, that, in like manner as I by twelve maxims, which 
I e.stablisbed as the rule of my conduct, attained to reg.al dig- 
nity, and w'ith the assistance of these maxims conquered and 
governed kingdoms, and decorated and adorned the throne of 
my empire, let them also act according to these regulations, 
and preserve the splendour of mine and their dominions. 

“ And among the rules which I established for the support 
of my glory and empire, the J'i'rsf was this : That I promoted 
the worship of Almighty God, and propagated the religion of 
the .sacred Mahomed throughout the world j and at all times 
and in all places, supported the true faith. 

“ Secondly : With the people of the twelve classes and 
tribes I conquered and governed kingdoms ; and with them I 
strengthened the pillars of my fortune, and from them I formed 
my assembly. 

Thirdly : By consultation, and deliberation, and provid- 
ent measures, by caution, and by vigilance, I vanquished 
armies, and I reduced kingdoms to my authority. And I 
carried on the biisine.ss of my empire by complying with times 
and occasions, and by geiierosity, and by patience, and liy 
policy ; and I acted with courteousness towards iny friends and 
towards my enemies. 

Fourthly : By order and by discipline I regulated the 
concerns of my government ; and by discipline and by order 
1 so firmly e.stablislied niy authority, that the Ameer.s, and the 
Viziers, and the soldiers, and the subjects, could not aspire 
beyond their respective degrees ; and every one of them was 
tire keeper of his own station. 

.'^Fifthly. I gave encouragement to my Ameers, and to my 
soldiers, and with money and with jewels 1 made them glad of 
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hpan • and I permitted them to come into the banquet ; and in 
the field of blood they hazarded their lives. And I withheld 
not from them ray gold nor my silver. And I educated and 
trained them to arms ; and to alleviate their sufferings I myself 
shared in their labours, and in their hardships, until with the 
arm of fortitude and resolution, and with the unanimity of ray 
chiefs, and my generals, and my warriors, by the edge of lira 
sword I obtained possession of the thrones of seven and twenty 
kings : and became the king and the ruler of the kingdoms 
of Eracen and of Tooraun ; and of Room, and Mughrib, and 
of Shaum : and of Missur, and of Erank-a-Arrub, and of Ajjum ; 
and of Mauzinduraun, and ofKylaunaut ; and of Shurvaunaut, 
and of Azzurbauejaun ; and of Fauri.s, and of Khorausaun ; 
and of the Dusht of Jitteh, and the Dusht of Kipchauk ■, and 
of Khauruzm, and of Khuttun, and of Kauboolistaun j and of 
Hindostaun, and of Baukhtur Zeraeen. 

" And when I clothed myself in the robe of empire, I shut 
my eyes to safety, and to the repose, which is found on the bed 
of ease. And from the twelfth year of ray age I travelled 
over countries, and combated difficulties, and formed enter- 
prises, and vanquished armies ; and experienced mutinies 
amongst my officers and my soldiers, and was familiarized to 
the language of disobedience ; and S opposed them with policy 
and with fortitude, and I hazarded my person in the hour of 
danger ; until in the end I vanquished kingdoms and empires, 
and established the glory of my name. 

“ Sixth/y ; By justice arid equity I gained the affections of 
the people of God ; and I extended my clemency to the guilty 
as well as to the innocent j and I passed that sentence which 
truth required : and by benevolence I gained a place in the 
hearts of men ; and by rewards and punishments 1 kept both 
my troops and my subjects divided between hope and fear. 
Audi compassionated the lower ranks of my people, and 
those who were distressed. And I gave gilts to the soldiers. 


“ And I delivered the oppressed from the hand of the op- 
pressor ; and, after proof of the oppression, whether on the 
property or the person, the decision which I passed between 
them, was agreeable to the sacred law. . And I did not cause 
any one person to suffer for the guilt of another. 

" Those who had done me injuries, who had attacked my 
person in battle, and had counteracted my schemes and enter- 
prises, when they threw themselves on my mercy, I received 
them with kindness ; I conferred on them additional honours, 
and I drew the. pen of oblivion over their evil actions. And I 
treated them in such sort, that if suspicion remained in their 
hearts, it was plucked out entirely. 

“ Seventhly : I selected out and treated with esteem and 
veneration the posterity of the prophet, and the theologians, 
and the teachers of the true faith, and the philosophers, and 
the historians. And I loved men of courage and valour ; for 
God Almighty loveth the brave. And I associated with good 
and learned men ; and I gained their affections, and I entreat- 
ed their support, and I sought success from their holy prayers. 
And I loved the dervishes and the poor ; and I oj^pressed 
then) not ; neither did I exclude them from my favour. And 
I permitted not the evil and the malevolent to enter into my 
council ; and I acted not by their advice : and 1 listened not 
to their insinuations to the prejudice of others. 

'' Eighthly ; 1 acted with resolution ; and on whatever un- 
dertaking I resolved, I made that undertaking the only object 
of rny attention ; and I withdrew not my hand from that 
enterprise, until I had brought it to a conclusion. And !• 
acted according to that, which I said. And I dealt not with 
severity towards any one, and I was not oppressive in any of 
my actions ; that God Almighty might not deal severely to- 
wards me, nor render my own actions oppressive unto me. 
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“ AikI I inquired of learned men into tlie laws and ie»ii- 
iations of ancient Princes from the days of Adam to those ol 
the Prophet, and from the days of Ihe Prophet down lo ibis 
time. And 1 weighed their institutions, and their actions, 
and their opinions, one by one. And from their appioved 
manners, and their good qu.alities, I selected models. And I 
inquired into the caiise.s of the suliversion of their jiower, and s 
shunned those actions, which tend to the destruction and over- 
throw of regal authority. And from cruelty and fiom oppres- 
sion, which are the destroyers of posieiity, and the bringors 
of famine and of plagues, 1 found it was good to abstain. 

“ Ninthly : The situation of my people was known unto 
me. And those, who were great among them, I considered as 
my brethren ; and I regarded the poor as my children. And 
I made jnyself acquainted with the tempers and the disposi- 
tions of the people of every country, and of every city. And I 
contracted intimneies with the citizens, and the chiefs, and the 
nobles j .and I appointed over them governors adapted lo 
their mannens, and their dlsposition.s, and their wishes. And 
I knew the circumstances of the inh.ahilants of every province. 
And in every kingdom I appointed writers of intelligence, men 
of truth and integrity, that they might send mo information of 
the conduct, and the behaviour, and the actions, and the man- 
ners, of the troops and of the inhabitants, and of every occur- 
lence that might come to piass amongst them. Anri, if 1 dis- 
covered aught contrary to their information, I inflicted punish- 
ment on the intelligencer ; and every circumstance of cruelly 
and oppression in the governors, and in the troops, and in 
the inhabitants, which reached my ears, I chasti.sed agreeably 
tOijustice and equity, 

• Whatever tribe, and whatever horde, whether 
Toork, or Taucheek, or Arrub, or Ajjnm, came in unto me, I 
received their chiefs with distinction and respect, and their 
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followers I honoured according to their degrees and their 
stations, and to the good among them I did good, and tlie. 
evil 1 delivered over to their evil actions. 

“ And whoever attached himself" unto me, I forgot not the 
merit of his attachment, and I acted towards him with kind- 
ness and generosit}' ; and whoever had rendered me services, 
1 repaid the value of those services unto him. And whoever 
had been my enemy, and was ashamed thereof,,and flying tome 
for protection, humbled himself before me, I. forgot his enmity, 
and I purcliased him with liberality and kindness. 

" In such manner Share Behraum, the chief of a tribe, was 
along with me. And he left me in the hour of action ; and 
he united with the enemy, and he drew forth his sword against 
me. And at length, my salt, which he had eaten, seized upon 
him ; and he again fled to me for refuge, and humbled himself 
before me. .As he was a man of illustrious descent, , and of 
bravery, and of experience, I covered my eyes from hi.s evil 
actions; and I magnified him, and I exalted him to a superior 
rank, and 1 pardoned his disloyalty in consideration of his 
valour. 

" ; My children, and my relations, and my as- 

sociates, and my neighbour!?, and such as had been connected 
with me, all these I distinguished in the days of my fortune 
and prosperity, and I paid unto them their due. And with 
respect to my family, I rent not asunder the bands of con- 
sanguinity and mercy ; and I issued not commands to slay 
them, or to bind them with chains. 

“ And I dealt with every man, whatever the judgment T 
had formed of him, according to my own opinion of his wni th. 
As I had seen much of prosperity and adversity, and had ac- 
quired knowledge ancl cxjrerience, 1 conducted my.self with 
caution, and with policy, towards my friends and towards my 
enemies.'. 


“ Twelfthly : Soldiers, whether associates or adversaries, [ 
held in esteem ; those who sell their permanent happiness to 
perishable honour, and throw themselves into the field of 
slaughter, and battle, and hazard their lives in the lionr of 
danger. 

" And the man who drew his sword on the side of my 
enemy, and committed Itostilities against me, and preserved 
his fidelity to his master, him I greatly honoured : and when 
such a man came unto me, knowing his worth, I classed him 
with my faithful associates ; and I respected and valued his 
fidelity and his attachment. 

“ And the soldier jwho forgot his duty and his honour, and 
in the hour of action turned his face from his master, and 
came in unto me, I considered as the most detestable of men. 

“ And in the war between Toulctummish Khaun, his 
Ameers forgot their duty to Touktummish, wlio was their 
master and my foe, and sent proposals and wrote letters unto 
me. And I uttered execrations upon them, because unmindful 
of that, which they owed to their lord, they had thrown aside 
their honour and their duty, and came in unto me. I said 
unto myself, what fidelity have they observed to their liege 
lord ? What fidejity will they show unto me ? 

“ And, behold, it was known unto me by experience, that 
every empire, which is not established in morality and religion, 
nor strengthened by regulations and laws, from that empire all 
order, grandeur, and power shall pass away. And that empire 
may be likened unto a naked man, who, wlien exposed to 
view, commandeth the eye of modesty to be covered ; and it is 
like unto a house, which hath neither roof nor gates, nor 
defences; into which, whoever willeth, may enter unmolested. 

, “ TiiEREfORE, I established the foundation of my empire 
on the morality and the religion of I,slauni ; and by regnla- 
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lions and laws, I gave it stability. And I)y laws and by regula- 
tions I executed every business and every transaction that 
came before me in the course of my government.” 

I need not read any further, or I might show your Lordships 
the noble iirinciplcs, the grand, bold, and manly maxims, the 
resolution to abstain from oppression himself, and to crush it: 
in the governors under him, to be. found in this book, vvhich 
Mr. Hastings has thought proper to resort to as containing, 
what he calls, arbitrary principles. 

But it is not in tiiis instance only, that I must do justice to 
the East. 1 assert tliat their morality is equal to ours, in what- 
ever regards the duties of governors, fathers, and superiors ; 
and I challenge the world to show, in any modern European, 
book, more true morality and wisdom than is to be found in 
the writings of Asiatic men in high trust, and who have been 
counsellors to princes. If this be the true morality of Asia, as 
I affirra, and can prove, that it is, the plea founded on Mr. 
Hastings’s geographical morality is annihilated. 

I little regard the theories of travellers, where they do not 
relate the facts, on vvhich they are founded- I have two instances 
of facts, attested by Tavernier, a traveller of povver and conse- 
quence, which are very material to be mentioned here, because 
they show that, in some of the instances recorded, in which the 
princes of the country have used any of those cruel and bar- 
barous executions, which make us execrate tlicm, it has Ivecn 
upon governors who hav'e abused their trust, and that this very 
orients,! authority, to which Mr. Hastings appeals, would have 
eondernned him to a dreadful punishment. I thank God, and 
I say it from my heart, that even for his enormous offence.? 
there neither is, nor can be, anything like such punishments. 
God forbid, that we should not . as much detest out-of-tbe-vvay, 
mad, furious, and unequal punishments, as we detest enormous 
and abdominal crimes ; because a severe and cruel penalty for : 
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which it pretends to punish. As the in.stances 1 allude to are 
curious, and as they go to the principles of Mr, Hastings’s 
defence, 1 shall beg to quote tliem. 

The first is upon a governor, who did what Mr. riasting.s 
s,avs be has a power delegated to him to do ; he levied a tax 
without the consent of his master. “Some yeans alter rny 
departure from (Jom (says Tavernier,) tlie governor had, of lii.s 
own accord, and without any comnninicatioii with the Icing, 
laid a small impost upon every pannier of fruit Irrought into 
the city, for the piu-po.se of making some necessary reparations 
in the walls and bridges of the town. It was towards the end 
of the year 1632, that the event I am going (o relate happened. 
“The king being informed of Ihc impost, which the governor 
had laid upon the fruit, ordered him to be brought in duuns to 
court. The king ordered him to he o.\[)()scd to the people at 
one of the gates of the palace ; then he commanded tlie son to 
pluck off the nuistachios of his fathei, to cut olT his nose and 
ears, to put out his eyes, and then cut off his head. The king 
then told the son to go and take posses,sion of the government 
of his father, saying, See, ihat you govern better than tins deceased 
dog, or thy doom shall be a death more exquisitely tormeniingS 

My Lords, you are struck with honor, I am struck with 
horror, at this puni.shment. I do not relate it to approve of 
siu-h" a barharoiis act; but to prove to your I.oidships, that 
whatever power the princes of that 'country have, they are jeal- 
ous of it to such a degree, that, if any, of their governors 
Should levy a, tax, even the most insignificant, and lor the best 
purposes, he meets witli a cruel punishment. I do not justify 
the punishment; but the severity of it showsjiow little of their 
power the princes of that country iiieaiv to delegate to their 
servants, the whole of which the gentleman at your bar savs 
was delegated to him. 


Them is another case, ^ a very strong one, and that is the 
case of presents, which I understand is a custom admitted 
throughout Asia in all their governments. It was of a ]iersoa 
who was raised to a high oflice; no business was suffered to 
come before him without a previous present. “One morning, 
the king being at this time on a hunting party, the nazar came 
to the tent of the king, but was denied entrance by the 
or master of the wardrobe. About the same time llie king 
came forth, and, seeing the nazar, commanded his officers to 
take off the bonnet from the head of that dog, that took gifts 
from his people; and that he should sit three days bareheaded 
in the heat of the sun, and as many nights in the air. After- 
wards he caused him to be chained about the neck and arms, 
and condemned him to perpetual imprisonment, with a ma- 
moudy a da}' for liis maintenance ; but he died for grief within 
eight days after he was put in prison, ” 

130 I mean, by reading this to your Lordships, to express or 
intimate an approbation, either of the cruelty of the puni.sh- 
ment, or of the coarse barbarism of the language? Neither one 
nor the other. I produce it to your Lordships to prove to you 
from this dreadful example the horror which that government 
felt, when any person .subject to it a.s.sumed to him.solf a privi- 
lege to receive pre.sents. The cruelty and severity exercised by 
these princes is not levelled at the poor, unfortunate people, 
who complain at their gates, but, to use their own barbarous 
expression, to dogs, that impose taxes and take presents. God 
forbid, I should use that language. The people, wlien they 
complain, are not called dogs and sent away, but the governors, 
who do these things against the people; they are called 
dogs, and treated in that cruel manner. I quote them to show, 
that no governors in the East, upon any principle ; of their 
constitution, or any good practice of their govern merit.j t in lay 
arbitrary imposts, or receive presents. When they esc|\ i it is 
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pi'otiably by bribery, by corruption, by creating factions for 
themselves in the seraglio, in the country, in the army, in the 
divan. But how they escape such punishments, is not my 
busines.s to inquire ; it is enough for me, that the coubtiiution 
disavows them, that the princes of the country disav ow them ; 
that they revile them with the most horrible expressions, and 
inflict dreadful punishments on them, when they aie called to 
answer for the.se offences. 

Thus much concerning the Mahomedan laws of Asia. That 
the people of Asia have no laws, rights, or liberty, is a doctrine 
that wickedly is to be disseminated through this country. 
But I again assert, every Mahomedan government is, by its 
principles, a government of law. 

I shall now state, from what is known of the government of 
India, that it does not, and c.aniiol, delegate (a.s Mr. Hastings 
has frequently declared) the whole of its powers and authority 
to him. If they arc ahsolute, as they must he in the supicme 
power, they ought to he arbitrary in none ; they were, howeyei', 
never absolute in any of their subordinate [)aits, and I will 
prove it by the known provincial constitutions of Hiiidostan, 
which are all Mahomedan, the Iaw.s of which are as clear, a.s , 
explicit, and as learned as ours. 

I'lie fn-st foundation of their law is the Koran. The next 
part is the or adjudged cases by proper antliority, well 
known there. The next, the written interpretations of the 
principles of jurisprudence j and their hooks are as numerous 
upon the principles of jurisprudence, as in any country in 
Europe. The next part of their law is what they c.sll the Kanon, 
that is, a positive rule equivalent to acts of Parliament, the law 
of the several powers of the country, taken from the ( Ircek 
word Kanon, .which was brought into their country, and is well 
known. : The next is the Ala, r/I fl/w/A, or common law and 
custom of the kingdom, equivalent to our common law. 
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Tlierefove they have la\v.s from more sources than \vc have, ex- 
actly in the same order, grounded upon the same authority, 
fundamentally fixed to be administered to people upon these 
principles. 

'I'he next thing is to show, that in India there is a partition 
of the powers of the government, which proves that there is 
no absolute power delegated, 

In every province the fiivst per.son is the .Soubabdar or 
Nazim, or Viceroy ; he has the power of the sword, and the 
administration of criminal justice only. Then there is the 
Dewan, or high steward ; he has the revenue, and all exchequer 
cause.s under him, to be governed according to the law, and 
custom, and institutions of the kingdom. 

The law of inheritances, succession.s, and everything, that 
relates to them, is under the Cadi, in whose court these matters 
are tried. But this too was subdivided. The Cadi could not 
judge, but by the advice of his assessors. Properly in the 
Mahomedan larv there is no appeal, only a removal of the 
cause ; but when there is no judgment, as none can be, when 
the court is not unanimous, it goes to the general assembly of ; 
all the men of the law. 

There are, 1 will venture to say, other divisions and sub- 
divisions ; for there are the Kanongoes, who hold their place.s 
for life, to be the conservators of the canons, cu.stoms, and 
good usages of the country j all these, as rvell as the Cadi and 
the Mufti, hold their places and situations, not during the 
v/antori pleasure of the Prince, but on permanent and fi.xed 
terms, for life. All these powers of magistracy, revenue, and 
law, are all different, consequently not delegated In the whole 
to any one person. This is the provincial constitution, and 
these tlie laws, of Bengal, which proves, if there were no otlier 
proof, by the division of the functions and authorities, that the 



supreme power of the state in tlie Mogul Emjiii e did, by no 
means, delegate to any of its officers the suprenu; power in its 
fulness. Whether or no we have delegated to Mr, Hastings 
the supreme power of King and Parliament, that he should 
act with the plenitude of authority of the British Legislature, 
you are to judge. 

Mr. Hastings has no refuge here. I.et him run from law 
to law ; let him fly from the common law and the sacred in- 
stitutions of the country in which he was born ; let him fly 
from acts of Parliament, from which his power originated ; let 
him plead his ignorance of them, or fly in the face of them. 
AVill he fly to the Mahoraedan law ? — that condemns him. 
Will he fly to the high magistracy of Asia to defend taking of 
presents ? Pad Sha and the Sultan would condemn him to a 
cruel death. Will he fly to the Sophis, to the laws of Persia, 
or to the practice of those rnonarchs ? I cannot utter the 
pains, the torluies, that would be inflicted on him, if he were 
to govern there as he has done in a British province ! Let 
him fly where he will, from law to law law (I thank God) 
meets him everywhere, and enforced too by the practice of the 
most impious tyrants, which he quotes as it it would justify Ids 
conduct. I would as willingly have him tried by the law of 
the Koran, or the Institutes of Tamerlane, as on the common 
law, or statute law, of this kingdom. 

The next que.stion is, whether the Gentoo laws justify 
arbitrary power ; and, if he finds any sanctuary there, let him 
take it, with the cow, in the pagoda. T'hc Gentoos have a 
law, which positively proscribes in Magistrates any idea of will ; 
—a law, with which, or rather with extracts of it, that gentleman 
iiirnself has furnished us. These people iu many points are 
governed by their own ancient written law, called the Shuster. 
Its mterpieicis and judges are the This law is com- 

prehensive, extending to all the concerns of lile, allording 
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principles, and maxims, and legal theories, applicable to all 
cases, drawn from the sources of natural equity, modified by 
their institutions, full of refinement and subtlity of distinction 
equal to that of any other law, and has the grand test of all 
law, that, wherever it has prevailed, the country has been 
populous, flourishing, and happy. 

Upon the whole, then, follow him where you will, — let him 
have eastern or western law, you find everywhere arbitrary 
power and peculation of governors proscribed and horribly 
punished: — more so than 1. should ever wish to punish any, 
the most guilty, human creature. And if this be the ease, as 
I hope and trust it has been proved to your Lordships, that 
tliere is law in these countries, that there is no delegation of 
power which exempts a Governor from the law, then I. s.ay at 
any rate a British Governor is to answer for his conduct, and 
cannot be justified by wicked examples and profligate practices. 

But another thing, which he says is, that he was left to him- 
self to govern himself by his own practice ; that is to say, 
when he had taken one bribe, he miglit take another ; — when 
he had robbed one man of his property, he might rob another ; 
wlien he had imprisoned one man arbitrarily, and extorted 
money from him, he might do so by another. He resorts at > 
first to the practice of barbarians and usurpers ; at last he 
comes to his own. Now, if your Lord.ships will try him by 
such rna.xims and principles, he is certainly clear ; for there i.s 
no manner of doubt, that there is nothing he has practised 
once which he has not practised again ; and then the repetition 
of crimes becomes the means of his indemnity. 

The next pleas he urges are not so much in bar of the im- 
peachment, as in extenuation. The first are to he laid by as 
claims to be made on motion for arrest of judgment, the others 
as an extenuation or mitigation of his fine; He says, and wi' h 
a kind of triumph, the ministry of this country have great 
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legal assistance ; commercial lights of the greatest commerciiil 
city in the world ; the greatest generals and officers to guide 
and direct them in military affairs : whereas I, poor man, was 
sent almost a school-boy from England, or at least little better ; 
—sent to find ray way in that new world as well as J. could, I 
had no men of the law, no legal assistance, to supply my defi- 
ciencies. At Sphmgem Itabebas domi. Had he not the duel: 
justice, the tamed and domesticated chief justice, wiio waited 
on him like a familiar spirit, whom he takes from province to 
province, his amanuensis at home, his postillion and riding ex- 
press abroad ? 

Such a declaration w’ouid in some measure suit persons 
who had acted much otherwise than Mr. Hastings. When a 
man pleads ignorance in justification of his conduct, it ought to 
be an humble, modest, iinpresuuiing ignorance ; — an ignorance 
which may have made him lax and timid in the exercise of his 
duty but an assuming, rash, presumptuous, confident, daring, 
desperate, and disobedient ignorance heightens every crime 
that it accompanies. Mr. Hastings, if tlirough ignorance he, 
left some of the Company’s orders unexecuted because he did , 
not understand them, might well say, /was «« ipwmnt man,. 
and ihe.se things were above my capacity. But when he under- 
stands them, and when he declares he will not obey them 
positively and dogmatically when he says, as he has said, and 
we shall prove it, that he. never succeeds better i/ian when he acts 
in an- utter defiance ofi those orders, and sets at nougiit tlie laws . 
of his country ; — I believe this will not be thought the language 
of an ignorant man. But I beg your Lordsliips’ pardon ; it i.s 
the language of an ignorant man ; for no man, who was not 
full of a bold, determined, profligate ignorance, could ever 
think .of such a system ol defence. I-lc (juiucd iVusiminsLer 
School almost a boy. We have reason to i egret (hat he did 
not finish his education in that noble seminary, which has 
given so many, luminaries to the church, and ornaments to the 
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state;. Clreatly it is to be lamented, that he did not go to tltose 
universities, [where arbitrary power will, I hope, never be heard 
of : but tlie true principles of religion, of liberty, and law, will 
ever be inculcated], instead of studying in the school of Cossim 
Ally Khan. 

If he had lived with us, he tvould have eptoted the 
evainples of Cicero in his government ; he would have quoted 
Several of the sacred and holy prophets, and made theiii. his 
evample, His want of learning, profane as well as sacred, 
reduces him to the necessity of appealing to every name and 
authority of barbarism, tyranny, and usurpation that are to 
be found j and from these he says, Jrovi the practice of one 
part of Asia or other, I have taken my rule. But your 
Lordships will show him, that in Asia, as well as in Europe, 
the same law of nations prevails ; the same principles are con* 
tinually resorted to; and the same maxims sacredly held and 
strenuously maintained ; and, however disobeyed, no man suf- 
fers from the breach of them, who does not know how and 
tvhere to complain of that breach ; — that Asia is enlightened 
in that respect as well as Europe ; but, if it were totally blinded, 
that England would send out governors to teach them better ; 
and that he must justify himself to the piety, the truth, the faith 
of England j and not by having recourse to the crimes and 
criminals of other countries, to the barbarous tyranny of Asia, 
or any other part of the world. 

I will go further with Mr. Hastings, and admit that if there 
be a boy in the fourth form of Westminster School, or any 
■school in England, who does. not know, when these articles are 
read joshira, that he has been guilty of gross and- enormous 
crimeS; he may have the shelter of his present plea, a.s far as 
it will serve him. There are none of us, thank God, so unin- 
structed, who have learned our catechisms or the first elements 
of Christianity, vvlio does not know that such conduct is not to 
be justified, and least of all by e.\amples. 
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There is anotlier topic he takes up more seriously, and as a 
general rebiitter to the charge says he, “ After a great many 
of these practices, with which 1 am charged, Parliament ap- 
pointed me to my trust, and consequently has acquitted me. ” 
Has it, my Lord.s ? 1 am bold to say, that the Commons are 

wholly guiltless of this charge. I will admit, if Parliament on 
a full state of Iri.s olfeiices before them, and full examination of 
those offences, had appointed him to the government, that 
tfien the people of India and England would have just reason 
to e.vciaim against so fl.igitioiis a proceeding. A .sen.se of pro- 
priety and decorum might have restrained us from prosecuting. 
They might have been restrained by some sort of decorum 
from pursuing him criminally. But the Commons stand before 
your Lordships, without shame. First, in their name we solemn- 
ly assure your Lordships, that we had not in our Parliamentary 
capacity (and most of us — myself, I can say surely, heard very 
little, and that in confused rumours) the slightest knowledge of 
any one of the acts charged upon this criminal at either of the 
times of his being appointed to oftice ; and th,at we were not 
guilty of the nefarious act of collusion and flagitious breach of 
trust, with which lie presumes obliquely to charge us ; hut from 
the moment we knew them, we never ceased to condemn them 
by reports, by votes, by resolutions ,- .and that we admonished, 
and declared it to he the duty of the Court of UirecLois to take 
measures for his recall ; and when trustrated in the way known 
to that Court we then proceeded to an enquiry. Your Loid- 
ships know, whether you were better inforiried. lYe are, theie- 
fore, neither guilty of the precedent crime of colluding with 
the criminal, nor the sul.iseqiient indecorum of prosecuting 
what we had virtually and practically approved. 

Secondly ; several of his worst crimes have been committed 
since the last parlimentary renewal of his trust, as appears by 
the dates in the charge. 
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lUrt: I believe, rny Lords, the judges — judges toothers, grave 
and weighty counsellors, and assistants to your Lordships, — will 
not on reference assert to your Lordships, which God forbid, 
and we cannot conceive, or hardly state in argument, if but for 
argument, that if one of the judges had received bribes before 
his appointment to an higher judiciary office, he would not still 
be open to prosecution. ■ 

So far from admitting it as a plea in bar, we charge, and we 
hope your Lordships will find it an extreme aggravation of his 
offences, that no favours heaped upon him could make him 
grateful, no renewed and repeated trusts could make him faith- 
ful and honest. 

A\'e have now gone through most of the general topics. 

But, — he is not responsible, as being thanked by the Court 
of Directors. He has had the thanks and approbation of the 
India Company for his services. We know too well here, I 
trust the world knows, — and you will always assert, that a, par- 
don from the Crown is not pleadable here, that it cannot bar 
the impeachment of the Common.s ; much less a pardon of the 
East India Company, though it may involve them in guilt, 
which might ^induce us to punish them for such a pardon. If 
any corporation, by collusion with criminals, refuse to do their 
duty ill coercing them, the magistrates are answerable. 

It is the use, virtue, and efficacy of parliamentary judicial 
procedure, that it puts an end to this dominion of fadion, in- 
trigue, cabal, and clandestine intelligences. The acts of men 
are put: to their proper test, and the works of darkness tried in 
the face of dtiy — not the corrupted opinions of others on them, 
but their own intrinsic merits. We charge it as hi.s crime, tliat 
he bribed the Court of Directors to thank him for what they had 
condemned as breaches of his duty. 

The East India Company, it is true, have thanked him. 
They ought not to have done it j and it is a rellection upon 
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their character, that they did it. But the Directors praise him 
in tile gross, after having condemned each act in detail, f li.s 
actions are all, every one, censured one by one, a.s they ari.se. 
I do not recollect any one transaction, few there are 1 am 
sure, in the whole body of that succe.ssion of crimes now 
brought before you for your judgment, in which tlie Imlia 
Company have not censured him. Nay, m one instance he 
pleads tiieir censure in bar of this trial tor he says, “ in that 
cen-sure I have already received my punishment.'’ If, for any 
other rea.sons, they come and say, “ We thank you, sir, for all 
your services.” To that I answer, yes ; and I would thank 
him for his services too, if 1 knew them. But I do not ; — 
perhaps they do. Let them thank him for those services. I 
am ordered to prosecute him for these crimes. Here, there- 
fore, we are on a balance with the India Company ; and your 
Loidships may perhaps think it .some addition to his crimes, 
that he has found means to olitain the thanks of the India 
Company for the whole of his conduct, at the same time that 
their records are full of constant, unifotni, p.uticular censure 
and reprobation of eveiy one of those acts, for which he now 
stands accused. 

He says, there is the testimony of Indian princes in his 
favour. But do we not know how seals arc obtained in that 
country ? Do we not know, hoiv those piinecs ate imposed 
upon ? Do we not know the sulijection and thraldom in which 
they arc held, and that they are obliged to rclurn thanks lor 
the sufferings which they have felt ? I believe your Lordship.s 
will think, that there is not, with regard to some of these 
princes, a more dreadful thing that can be said of them, than 
that he has obtained their thanks. 

I understand he has obtained the thanks of the rniseralilc 
princesses of Oude, whom he has cruelly imprisoned, whose 
treasure he has seized, and whose eunuchs he li.is toi turetl.i- 
* See Mr, Hastings’s answer. to the first charge. 
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They thank him for going away. They thank him for 
leaving them the smallest trifle of their subsistence ; and I 
venture to say, if he wanted a hundred more panegyrics, pro- 
vided he never came again among them, he might iia.ve them. 

I understand, that Mahdajee Scindia has not made his panegyrie 
too. Mahdajee Scindia has not m.ade his panegyric for nothing 
for, if your Lordships will suffer him to enter into .suclr a jnsti- 
fication, we sliall prove that he has sacrificed the dignity of 
thus country, and the interests of all its allies, to that prince. . 
tVe appear here neitlicr with panegyric, nor with satire ; it is 
for substantial crimes we bring him before you, and amongst 
others for cruelly using persons of the highnest rank and con-‘ 
sideration in India ; and, when we prove he ha.s cruelly injured 
them, you will think the panegyrics either gross forgeries, or 
most miserable aggravations of his offences, since they show 
the abject and dreadful state into which he has driven those 
people. For, let it be proved, that I have cruelly robbed and 
maltreated any persons, if I produce a certificate from them 
of ray good behaviour, would it not be a corroborative proof 
of tlie terror into which those persons are thrown by my mis- 
conduct ? 

My Lords, tliese are, I believe, the general grounds of our 
charge — I have now closed completely, and I liope, to your 
Lordships’ satisfaction, tlie whole body of history, of which I 
wished to put your Lordships in posse.ssion. I do not mean, 
that many of your Lordsliips may not have known it more per- 
fectly by your own previous inquiries ; hut bringing toyonr 
remembrance the state of the circumstances of the persons, 
with whom he acted, the persons and power he ha.s alnised, — 
have gone to the principles he maintains, the precedents he 
quotes, the laws and authorities \vhich he refuses to abide by, 
and those on which he relies ; and; at last I have refuted all 
those pleas in bar, {on which he' depends, and for the effect of 
which he presumes on the indulgence and patience of this 


I close that what I had to say upon this subject ; wishing and 
hoping, that, when I open before your Lordships the case more 
|)imiculaiiy, so as to state rather a plan of the proceeding, 
than the direct proof of the crimes, your Lordshijjs will hear 
me with the same goodness and indulgence I have hitlieilo 
experienced ; that you will consider, if I have detained you 
long, it was not with a view of exhausting my own strength, or 
putting your patience to too severe a trial ; but from the 
sense I feel, tliat it is the most difficult and the most com- 
plicated cause that was ever brought before any humart 
tribunal. Therefore 1 was resolved to bring tlie wliole sub- 
stantially before you. And now, if your Lordships will permit 
me, J will state the method of my future proceeding, and the 
future proceeding of the gentlemen assisting me. 

I mean first to bring before you the crime.s as they are 
classed and are of the same species and genus ; and how they 
mutually arose from one another. I shall first show, that Mr. 
Hastings’s crimes had root in that which is the root of all evil, 
I mean avarice ; that avarice and rapacity were the groundwork 
and foundation of all his other vicious system ; that he sliowed 
it in setting to sale the native government of the country ; m 
setting to sale the whole landed interest of the country ; in 
setting to sale the British government and his own fellow 
servants, to the basest .and wickedest of mankind. I .shall 
then show your Lordships, that when, in consequence of such a 
body of corruiJtion and peculation, he ju.stly dreaded the 
indignation of his country, and the vengeance of its laws, in 
order to rinse himself a faction embodied by the same guilt and 
rewarded in the same manner, he has, with a most abandoned 
profusion, thrown away the revenues of the country to form 
such a faction here. 

I shall next show your Lordships, that, having exhausted the 
resources of the Company, and brought it to extreme dilTicui- 
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tit^s within, he lias looked to his exferual resources, .is he eiils 
them. He has gone up into the. country. 1 will show that 
he h.is plundered, or attemj.ited to plunder, every person de- 
pendent upon, connected, or allied with this country. 

We shall afterwards show what infinite mischief has follow- 
ed in the case of Benares, upon which he first laid hi.s hands ; 
next, in the case of the Begums of Oiide. 

We shall then lay before you the prollig.ite system by 
which he enfleavoured to oppre.ss that country, first by resi- 
dents, next by spies under the name of British agents ; and 
lastly, that, pursuing his way up to the mountains,'he has found 
out one miserable chief, whose crimes were the prosperity of 
his country ; that him he endeavoured to torture and destroy, 
— I do not mean in his body, but by exhausting the trcasLire.s 
which he kept for the benefit of his people. 

In short, having shown your Lordships that no man, who 
is in his power, is safe from his arbitrary will ; that no man, 
within or without, friend, ally, rival, has been safe from him ; 
having brought it to this point — if I am not able, in ray own 
person, iinmediately to go up into the country, and show the 
' ramifications of the tystem (I hope and trust I shall be .spared 
to take my part in pursuing him through both, if I am not), I 
shall go at least to the root of it ; and some other gentleman, 
with a thousand times more ability than I possess, will take up 
each separate part in its proper order. And I believe it is 
proposed by the managers, that one of them shall, as soon as 
possible, begin with the affair of Benares. 

The point I now mean first to bring before your Lordships 
is the corruption of Mr. Hastings, his system of peculation and 
bribery ; and to show your Lordships the horrible consequences 
which resulted from it : for, at first sight, bribery and pecula- 
tion do not seem to be so horrid a matter ; they may seem to 


be only the transferring a little money out of one porket intc 
another ; but I shall show, that by such a system of brilierj 
the country is undone. 

I shall inform your Lord.ships in the best manner i can, 
and afterwards submit the whole, as J. do with a cheerful heart 
and with an easy and assured seciirit)', to that justice which i.' 
the security for all the other justice in the kingdom. 

TIUAL 

OF 

VV.'\RR1£N HASTINGS, E.sq. 

Fifth Day, 17TH Feuruarv 1788. 

(Mr. Burke.) 

My Lords, — The gentlemen who are appointed by the 
Commons to manage this prosecution have directed me to iti' 
form your f.ordships, that they have very carefully and atten- 
tively weighed the magnitude of the subject which they bring 
before you, with the time which the nature and circumstances 
of affairs allow for their conducting it. 

My Lords, on that comparison they are very apprehensive, 
that if 1 should go very largely into a preliminary c.-cplanadon 
of the several matters in charge, it might be to the prejudice of 
an early trial of the substantial merits of each article. VVe 
have weighed and considered this maturely. We liave com- 
pared exactly the time with the matter, and we have found 
that we are obliged to do, as all men must do who would man- 
age their affairs practicably, to make our opinion of what might 
be most advantageous to the business conform to the time that 
is left to perform it in. We must, as all men nut.st, submit 
affairs to time, and not think of making time conform to our 
wishes ; and, therefore, my Lords, I very willingly fall in with 
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the inclinations of the gentlemen with whom I have the hononi- 
to act, to come as soon as possible to close fighting, and to 
grapple immediately and directly with the corruptions of India ; 
to bring before your Lordships the direct articles ; Co apply 
the evidence to the articles, and. to bring the matter forward 
for your Lordships’ decision in that manner which the confid- 
ence we have in the justice of our cause demand.s from the 
Commons of Great Britain. 

My Loid.s, these are the opinions of those with whom I 
have the honour to act, and in their opinions I readily acqui- 
esce. For I am far from wishing to waste any of your Lord- 
ships’ time upon any matter merely through any opinion I 
have of the nature of the business, when at the same time I 
find that in the opinion of others it might militate against the 
production of its full, proper, and (if I may so say) its imme- 
diate effect. 

It wa^ my ‘design to class the crimes of the late Governor 
of Bengal — to show their mutual bearings — how they were 
mutually aided and grew and were formed out of each other. 
I proposed first of all to show your Lordsliips, that they have 
their root in that, which is the origin of all evil, avarice and 
rapacity — to show how that led to prodigality of the public 
money — and how prodigality of the public money by wasting 
the treasures of the East India Company furnished an excu.se 
to the Governor-General to break its faith, to violate all its 
most solemn engagements, and to fall with a hand of stern, 
ferocious, and unrelenting rapacity upon all the allie.s and de- 
pendencies of the Company. But I shall be obliged in some 
measure to abridge this plan ; and as your Lordships already 
possess, from what I had the honour to state on Saturday, a 
general view of this matter, you will be in a condition to pur- 
sue it wlien the several articles are presented. 

My Lords, I have to state to-day the root of all these mis- 
demeanours — namely, the pecuniary corruption and avarice, 
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Which ijave rise n.nd primary motion to all the rest oi the 
delinqncnicies, charged to be committed by the tjovernor- 
General. 

My Lords, pecuniary corruption forms not only, as your 
Lordships will observe in the charges before you, an article of 
cliarge by itself, but likewise so intermixes with the whole, that 
it IS necessary to give, in the best manner I am able, a history 
of that corrupt system, which brought on all the subsequent acts 
of corruption. T. will venture to say, there is no one act, in 
■which tyranny, malice, cruelty, and oppres.sion can be charged, 
that does not at the same time carry evident marks of pecuni- 
ary corruption. 

I staled to your Lordships on .Saturday laM the principles, 
upon which Mr. Hastings governed his conduct in India, and 
upon which he grounds his defence. These may all be re- 
duced to one short word, arhitniry pmiW. My Lords, if Mr. 
Hastings had contended, as other men have often done, that 
the .sy.stem of government which he patronizes, and on which 
he acted, was a system tending on the whole to the blessing 
and benefit of mankind, possibly something might be said for 
him for setting up so wild, absurd, irrational, and wicked a 
system. Something might be said to qualify the act frondthc 
intention; but it is singular in this man, that, at the time he 
tells you he acted on the principles of arbitrary power, he takes 
care to inform you, that he was not blind to the consequences. 
Mr. Hastings foresaw th.at the consequences of this system was 
corru|')iion. An arbitrary system indeed must always be .a cor- 
riipt one. My Lords, there never was a man who thought he 
had no law but his own will, who did not .soon find that he had 
no end but his own profit. Corruption and arbitrary power 
are of natural unequivocal generation, nece.ssarily piodiieing 
one another. Mr. Hastings foresees the abusive and corrupt 
consequences, and then he justifies his conduct upon the ne- 
cessities of that system. These are things, which arc new in 


the world ; for there never was a man, I believe, who contend- 
ed for arbitiary power (and there have been persons wicked 
and foolish enough to contend for it), that did not pretend 
either that the system was good in itself, or that by their conduct 
they had mitigated or had purified it; and that the poison by 
passing through their constitution had acquired salutary proper- 
ties. But if you look at his defence before the House of Com- 
mons, you will see that that very system upon which he gover- 
ned, and under which he now justifies his actions, did appear 
to himself a system pregnant with a thousand evils and a thou- 
sand mischiefs. 

The next thing that is remarkable and singular in the prin- 
ciples, upon which the Governer-General acted, is that when 
he is engaged in a vicious system, which clearly leads to evil 
consequences, he thinks himself bound to realize all the evil 
consequences involved in that system. All other men have 
taken a directly contrary course ; they have said, I have been 
engaged in an evil system, that led indeed to mischievous con- 
sequences, but I liave taken care by my own virtue, s to prevent 
the evils of the system under which I acted. 

We say then, not only that he governed arbitrarily, but cor- 
ruptly ; that is to say, that he was a giver and receiver of bribes, 
and formed a system for the purpose of giving and receiving 
them. We wish your Lordships distinctly to consider, that be 
did not only give and receive bribes accidentally, as it happen- 
ed, without any .system and design, merely as the opportunity 
or momentary temptation of profit urged him to it, but that he 
has formed plans and systems of government for the veiy pur- 
pose of accumulating bribes and presents to himself. This 
system of Mr., Hastings’s govcmmeiit is such a one, I believe, 
as the British nation in particular will disown ; for I will veiititrc 
to say that, if there is any one thing, which distinguishes this 
nation eminently above another, it is .that in its offices at home, 
both judicial and in the state, there is less suspicion of pecunt- 
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ary corruption altacliing to them, than to any similar offices in 
any part of the globe, or that have existed at any time ; so tliat 
he who would set up a system of corruption, and attempt to 
justify it upon the principle of utility, that man is staining not 
only tlie nature and character of office, irut that which is the 
peculiar glory of the official and judicial character of this coun- 
try ; and therefore in this House, which is eminently the guar- 
dian of the purity of all the offices of this kingdom, he ought 
to Ire called eminently and peculiarly t<3 account. There are 
many things undoubtedly in crime.s, which make them frightful 
and odious ; but bribery, filthy hands, a chief governor of a 
great empire receiving bribes from poor mi.serable indigent 
people, thi.s is what makes government itself base, contemptible 
and odious in the eyes of mankind. 

My Lords, it is certain, that even tyranny itself may find 
some specious colour, and appear as more severe and rigid exe- 
cution of justice. Religious per.secution may shield itself un- 
der tire guise of a mistaken and over-zealous piety. Conquest 
may cover its b.alclness with its own laurels, and the ambition 
of the conqueror may be hid in the secrets of his own heart 
under a veil of benevolence, and make him imagine he is bring- 
ing temporaiy desolation upon a country, only to promote its 
ultimate advantage and his own glory. But in the principles of 
that governor, who makes nothing but money liis object, there 
can be nothing of this. There are here none of those .s|)eeious 
delusions, that look like virtues, to veil eitirer the governed or 
the governor. If you look at Mr. Hastings’s merits, as he calls 
them, what are they ? Did he improve the internal state of the 
government by great reforms? No such thing •, or by a wise 
and incorrupt administration of justice? No, Has he enlarg- 
ed the boundary of our government ? No; there are. but too 
strong proofs of his lessening it. .But his preten.sions to merit 
are, that he squeezed more money out ot the inhabitants of the 
country titan other persons could have done,-— money got by 


oppression, violence, extortion from the poor, or the henvy 
hand of power upon the rich and great. 

'I'liese are his merits. What we charge a.s his deinerit.s are 
all of the .same nature ; for, though there i.s undoiihtedly oppre- 
.sion, breach of faith, cruelty, perfidy, charged upon him, yet 
the great ruling principle of the whole, and that from whicli you 
c,!!! never have an act free, i.s money j— it is the vice of Irase ava- 
rice, which never is, nor ever appears even to the prejudices of 
mankind to be, anything like a virtue. Our desire of acquiring 
sovereignty in India undoubtedly originated finst in ideas of 
safety and necessity ; its next step was a step of ambition. 
I’hat ambition, as generally happens in conquest, was followed 
by gains of money ; but afterwards there was no mixture at all ; 
— it was, during Mr. Hastings’s time, altogether a business of 
money. If he has e.xtirpated a nation, I will not say whether 
properly or inrproperly, it is because (says he) you have all the, 
benefit of conquest without expense, you have got a large sum 
of money from the people, and you may leave them to be govern- 
ed by whom, and as they will. This is directly contrary to 
the principles of conquerors. If he has at .any time taken any 
money from the dependencies of the Company, he does not 
pretend that it was obtained from their zeal and afleciion to 
our cause, or that it made their submission more complete ; 
very far from it. He says, they ought to be independent, and 
all that you h.ave to do, is to squeeze money from them. In 
short, money is the beginning, the middle, and the end of every 
kind of act done by Mr. Hastings — pretendedly for the Com- 
pany, but really for himself. 

Having .said so much about the origin, the first principle, 
botli of that which he make.s his merit, and which we charge a.s 
his demerit; the ne.xt step is, that I .should lay open to your 
Lord.ships; a.s clearly as I can, what the .sense of hi.s employer;:, 
the liast India C.ampany, and what the sense of the legislature 
itself has been upon those merits and demerits of money. 


My Lords, ihc Coiniwny knowing that these money ti'ans- 
actions were likely to subvert that empire, which was first estab- 
hslied upon them, did in the year 1765 send out a body of 
the strongest and most solemn covenants to their servants, that 
they should take no presents from the country |.iowers under 
any name or description, except those things which were public- 
ly and openly taken for the use of the Company, namely, 
Un-iiorics, or sums of money, which might be obtained by treaty, 
'fhey distinguished such presents as were taken from any per- 
sons privately and unknown to them, and avithout their author- 
ity, troni subsidies ; and that this is the true nature and con- 
struction of their order, I shall contend, and explain afterwards 
to your Lordships. They have said, nothing shall be taken for 
their private use ; for though in that and in every state tliere 
may be subsidiary treaties, by winch sums of money may be 
received, yet they forbid their servants, their governors, what- 
ever application they might pretend to make of them, to receive, 
under any other name or pretence, more than a certain 
marked simple sum of money, and this not without the consent 
and premission of the presidency to which they belong. This 
is the substance, the principle, and the spirit of the covenants, 
and will show your Lordships how radicated an evil this of 
bribery and presents was judged to be. 

When these covenants arrived in India, the servants refused 
at first to execute them ; and suspended the execiuion of them, 
till they had enriched themselves with presents. , Eleven 
months elapsed, and it was not till Lord Clive reached the 
place of his destination that the covenants were executed ; and 
they w'ere not executed, then without some degree of force. 
Soon afterwards the treaty was made with the country powers, 
by which Sujah-ul Dowlah was rcTCstablished in the province of 
{Jude, and paid a sura of £500,000 to the Company for it. It 
was a pulilic payment, and there was not a susiiicion, that a 
single shilling of private emolument aUcnclcd it. lint whe- 
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ther Mr. Hastings had the example of other-s or not, their ex- 
ample Could not justify his briberies. He was sent there to put 
and end to all those examples. The Company did expressly 
vest him with that power. They declared at that time that the 
whole of their service was totally corrupted by bribes and pre- 
sents, and by extravagance and luxury, which partly gave rise 
to them ; and these in tlieir turn enabled them to pursue tho,se 
excesses. They not only reposed tru.st in the inlcyrity of Mr. 
Ha.stings, but repo.sed trust in his remarkable . frugality and 
order in his affair.s, which they considered as. things that dis- 
tinguished his character. But in his defence we have him 
quite in another character, no longer the frugal attentive 
servant bred to business, bred to book-keeping, as all the 
Company’s aervairts are ; he ikjw knows nothing of his own. 
atfairs, knows not wlrether ire is rich or poor, knows not 
what he has in the world. Nay, people are brought forward 
to say that they know better than he does what his affairs are. 
He is not like a careful man, bred in a counting-house, and 
by the Directors put into an office of the highest trust on ac- 
count of the regularity of his affairs ; he is like one buried in 
the contemplation of the stars, and knows nothing of the 
things in this world. ’ It was then oti account of an idea of his 
great integrity that the Company put him into this situation. 
Since that he has thought proper to justify himself, not by 
clearing himself of receiving bribes, hut by saying that no bad 
con.sequcnces resulted from it, and that, if any such evil con- 
sequences did arise from it, they arose rather from his inatten- 
tion to money than from his desire of acquiring it. 

I have stated to your Lordships the nature of the cove- 
nants which the East India Company sent out. Aftenvard.s, 
when they found their servants had refused to execute these 
covenants, they not only very severely reprehended even a 
moment’s delay in their e.xecution, and threatened the ex- 
acting the most strict and rigorous performance of them ; but 
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they sent a commission to enforce the observance of llieui 
snore strongly, assil that commission h;id it specially in clsarge 
never to receive presents. They never sesit out a peraoss u> 
India without recognising the grievance, and without osdenng 
that pre.sent.s should not be received, as the mam fmidamental 
part of thdr duly, and upon which all the rest depended, as 
it certainly must: for persons at the head of government, 
should not encourage that by example, which they ought by 
precept authority and force, to restrain in all below them. 
'I'hat commission failing, another commission was preparing 
to be sent out with the same instructions, when an Act of 
Parliament took it up : and that Act, which gave Mr, Has- 
tings power, did mould in the very first stamina of his power 
this principle in words the most clear and torcible that an 
Act of .Parliament could possibly devi.se upon the subject. 
And that Act was made not only upon a general knowledge 
of the grievance, but your Lordships will see in the Reports 
of that time, that Parliament had directly in view before 
them the whole of that monstrous head of corruption under 
the name of presents, and all the monstrous consequences 
that followed it. 

Now, my Lords, every office of trust in its very nature 
forliids the receipt of bribes. Rut Mr. Hastings was forbid- 
den it, fust by his official situation, next by covenant, and 
lastly by Act of Parliament — that is to say, by all the things 
that bind mankind, or that can bind them, — first, moral obli- 
gation inherent in the duty of their office ; next, the positive 
injunctions of the legislature of the country ; and lastly, a 
man’s own private, particular, voluntary act and covenant. 
These three, the great and only obligations, that bind man- 
kind, all united in the focus of this single point — that they 
should take no presents. 

I am to mark to your Lord.sliips, that this law and thi.s cove- 
nant did consider indirect ways of taking presents— taking 


them by others, and such like-— directly in the very same 
light as they considered taking them by themselves. It is 
perhaps a much more dangerous way, because it adds to the 
crime a false, prevaricating mode of concealing it, and makes 
it much more mischievous by admitting others into the par- 
ticipation of it. Mr. Hastings has said, and it is one of the 
general complaints of Mr. Hastings, that he is made answer- 
able for the acts of other men. It is a thing inherent in the 
nature of his situation. All those who enjoy a great super- 
intending trust, which is to regulate the whole affair.? of an 
empire, are responsible for the acts and conduct of other 
wen, so far as they had anything to do with appointing them, 
or holding them in their places, or having any sort of inspec- 
tion into their conduct. 

But when a governor presumes to remove from their 
situations those persons, whom the public authority and 
sanction of the Company have appointed, and obtrudes upon 
them by violence other persons, superseding the orders of 
his masters, he becomes doubly responsible for their conduct. 
If the persons he names should be of notorious evil character 
and evil principles, and if this should be perfectly known to 
himself, and of public notoriety to the rest of the world, then 
another strong responsibility attaches on him for the acts of 
those persons. 

Governors, we know very well, cannot with their own 
hands be continually receiving bribes; for then they must 
have as many hands as one of the idols in an Indian temple, 
in order to receive all the bribes which a governor general 
may receive ; but they have them vicariously. As there are 
many offices, so he has had various officers, for receiving and 
distributing his bribes ; he has a great many, some white 
and some black, agents. The white men are loose and licen- 
tious ; they are apt to have resentments, and to be bold in 
i-eve.nging them. The black men are very secret and myste- 
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rious : they are not apt to have very quick resentments, they 
have not the same liberty and boldness of language rvhich 
characterize Europeans ; and they have fears too for tliem- 
selves which makes it more likely that they will conceal any- 
thing committed to them by Europeans. Therefore Mr. 
Hastings had his black agents, not one, two, three, but many, 
disseminated through the country ; no two of them hardly 
appear to be in the secret of any one bribe. He has had 
likewise his white agents — they were necessary — a Mr. Larkins 
and a Mr. Crofts. Mr. Crofts was sub-treasurer, and Mr, 
Larkins accountant-general. These were the last persons of 
all others that should have had anything to do with bribes ; yet 
these were some of his agents in bribery. There are, few 
instances in comparison of the whole number of bribes, but 
there are some, where two men are in the secret of the same 
bribe. Nay, it appears th.at there was one bribe divided into 
different payments at different times — that one part was com- 
mitted to one black secretary — another part to another black 
secretary. So that it is almost impossible to make up a com- 
plete body of all his bribery : you may find the scattered limbs, 
some here and others there ; and while you are employed in 
picking them up, he may escape entirely in a prosecution 
for the whole. 

The first act of his government in Bengal was the most 
bold and extraordinary that I believe ever entered into the 
head of any man, I will say, of any tyrant. It was no more 
or less than a general (almost exceptiess) confiscation, in time 
of profound peace, of all the landed property in Bengal upon 
must extraordinary pretences. Strange as this may appear, he 
did so confi-scate it ; he put it up to a pretended public, in 
reality to a private corrupt, auction ; and such favoured land- 
holders, as came to it, were obliged to consider themselves as 
not any longer proprietors of the estates, but to recognise them- 
selves as farmers under government : and even those few that 


were permitted to remain on their estates, had their payments 
raised at his arbitrary discretion; and the rest of the lands were 
given to farmers general, appointed by him and his committee, 
at a price fixed by the same arbitrary discretion. 

It is necessary to inform your Lordships that the revenues 
of Bengal are for the most part territorial revenues, great quit 
rents issuing out of lands. 1 shall say nrjthing either of the 
nature of this property, of the rights of the people to it, or of 
the mode of exacting the rents, till that great question of reve- 
nues, one of the greatest whidi we shall have to lay before you, 
shall be brought before your Lordships particularly and specially, 
as an article of charge. I only mention it now as an exempli- 
fication of the great principle of corruption, which guided Mr, 
Hastings’s conduct. 

When the ancient nobility, the great princes (for such I- 
may call them) — a nobility, perhaps, as ancient as that of your 
Lordships (and a more truly noble body never existed in that 
character); my Lords, when all the nobility, some of whom have . 
borne the rank and port of princes, all the gentry, all the 
freeholders of the country, had their estates in that manner 
confiscated, that is, either given to themselves to hold on the 
footing of farmers, or totally confiscated ; when such an act of 
tyranny was done, no doubt, some good was pretended. Tht.s 
confiscation was made by Mr. Hastings, and the lands let to 
these farmers for five years, upon an idea which always accom- 
panies his acts of oppression, the idea of monied merit. He 
adopted this mode of confiscating the estates, and letting them 
to farmer.s, for the avowed purpose of seeing how much it was 
possible to take out of them. Accordingly, he set them up to 
this wild and wicked auction, as it would have been, if it had 
been a real one — corrupt and treacherous, as it was. He set 
these lands up for the purpose of making that discovery, and 
pretended that the discovery would yield a most amazing in- 
crease of rent. And for some time it appeared so to dra, till it 
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crane to the touchstone of experience ; and then it was found 
that there was a defalcation from these monstrous raiBeci 
revenues, which were to cancel in the minds of the Directors the 
wickedness of so atrocious, flagitious, and horrid an act of 
treachery. At the end of five years, what do you think was 
the failure ? No less than ;^2j05o,ooo. Then a new source 
of corruption was opened, that is, how to deal with tiic bal- 
ances : for every man, who had engaged in these transactions, 
was a debtor to government, and the remission of that debt 
depended upon the discretion of the Governor-General. Then 
.the persons, who were to settle the composition of that immense 
debt, who were to see how much was recoverable, and how 
much not, were able to favour, or to exact to the last shilling ; 
and there never existed a doubt, but that, not only upon the 
original cruel exaction, but upon the remission afterwards, im- 
mense gains were derived. This will account for the manner 
in which those stupendous fortunes, which astonish the world, 
have been made. They have been made — first, by a tyrannous 
exaction from the people, who were suffered to remain in posses- 
sion of their own land as farmers, then by setting the rest to 
farmers at rents and under hopes which could never be realiz- 
ed, and then getting money for the relaxation of their debts. 
But whatever, excuse, and however wicked, there might 
have been for this wicked act, namely, that it carried upon 
the face of it some sort of appearance of public good, that 
is to say, that sort of public good which Mr. Hastings so often 
professed, of ruining the country for the benefit of the Company; 
yet, in fact, this business of balances is that nidus, in which 
have been nustled and bred and born all the corruptions of 
India -first, by making extravagant demands, and afterwards 
by making currupt relaxations of them. 

Besides this monstrous failure in consequence of a miser- 
able exaction, by which more was attempted to be forced from 
the country than it was capable of yielding, and this by way of 
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experiment, when your Lordships come to inquire who the 
fanners general of the revenue were, you would naturally expect 
to find them to be the men in the several countries, who had 
the most interest, the greatest wealth, the best knowledge of the 
revenue and resources of the country in which they lived. 
These would be thought the natural proper farmers general of 
each district. No such thing, my Lords. They are found in 
the body of people, whom I have mentioned to your Lordships. 
They were almost all let to Calcutta banyans. Calcutta liany- 
ans were the farmers of almost the whole. They sub-dele- 
gated to others, who sometimes had sub-delegates under 
them ad infinitum. The whole formed a system together 
through the succession of black tyrants scattered through 
the country, in which you at last find the European at the end, 
sometimes indeed not hid very deep, not above one between 
him and the farmer, namely, his banyan directly, or some other 
black person to represent hirn. But some have so managed 
the affair, that when you inquire who the farmer is — Was such 
a one farmer? No. Cantoo Baboo? No. Another? No. 
At last you find three deep of fictitious farmers, and you find 
the European gentlemen, high in place and authority, the real 
farmers of the settlement. So that the aemindars were dis- 
possessed, the country racked and ruined for the benefit of an 
European, under the name of a farmer : for you will easily 
judge whether these gentlemen had fallen so deeply in love 
with the banyans, and thought so highly of their merits and 
services, as to reward them with all the possessions of the great 
landed interest of the country. Your Lordships are too grave, 
wise, and 'discerning, to make it necessary for me to say more 
upon that subject. Tell me that the banyans of Englisli gen- 
tlemen, dependants on them at Calcutta, were the farmers 
throughout, and I. believe I need not tell your Lordships, for 
whose benefit they were farmers. 
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Blit there is one of these who comes so near])', indeed si: 
precisely, within this observation, that it is iinpossilile fo; 
rric to pass liiin by. Whoever has heard of iVli'. Hastings’: 
name witli any knowledge of Indian conneximrs, has hearr 
of his banyan Cantoo Baboo. This ni.an is well known ir 
the records of the Company, as his agent for receiving secrel 
gifts, confiscations and presents. You would have imagined 
that he would at least have kept him out of these farms, 
iu order to give the measure a colour at least of disinter- 
estedness, and to show that this whole system of corruption 
and pecuniary oppression was carried on for the benefit of the 
Company. The Governor General and Council made an os- 
tensible order, by which no collector, or person concerned in 
the revenue, should have any connection with these farms. 
This order did not include the Governor General in the words 
of it, but more than included him in the spirit of it, because 
his power to protect a farmer general in the person of his own 
servant was infinitely greater than that of any subordinate 
person. Mr. Hastings, in breach of this order, gave farms to 
his own banyan. You find him the farmer of great, of vast 
and extensive farms. 

Another regulation, that was made on that occasion, was, 
that no farmer should Imve, except in particular cases, which 
W’ere marked, described, and accurately distinguished, a greater 
farm than what paid ;^io,ooo a year to government. Mr. 
Hastings, who had broken the first regulation by giving any 
farm at all to his banyan, finding himself bolder, broke the 
second too, and, instead of ^10,000, gave him farms paying a 
revenue of ^,^130,000 a year to government. Men undoubted- 
ly have been known to be under the dominion of their dom- 
estics : such things have happened to great men ; they never 
have happened justifiably in my opinion. They have never 
happened excusably j but we are acquainted sufficiently with 
the weakness of human nature to know that a domestic, who 
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,„vri ynu office long, »nd in , 00 , o,ffinon Mh- 

1 J V does become a kind uf relation ; it brings on a gicat 
.ifWio.. »,1 rcgrf to hi, inlercj Now, wn, t o, to o.,c 
With Air. Hastings and Cantoo Baboo ? Mr Has in s r a 

anivecla. his government, and Cantoo Baboo had been 

ustaiuvecl “ ■ ^ ^^at he could not in that time 

;;:;.:c:t::m;d any great degme of 

These iieoi.le do not live in your house j the Hindoo sen ants 
.PvtXp in it; they cannot eat with your servan s ; hey 
re noicondtablein which they can be cont.nnally about 

vou'tobe domesticated with yourself, a part of your hemg, 

aHeople’s servants are to a certain degree. These persons 
live all abroad ; they come at stated hours upon matters of 
t .sines and ;othi;ig move. But if it had been otherwise 

Ha tings’s connexion with Cantoo Babo^ had been but 

S ay r’s standing: he had before served in that capacity 
Mr SyLs, who recommended him to Mr Hastings. Your 
T ..• ■itiiiiris then are to iudee, wheather such outrageous viola 
tions of all the principles, by which Mr.Hlastings P'^'-t^nded 
to be guided in the settlement of these farms, were foi the 
benefit of this old, decayed, affectionate servant of one years 
standing-your Lordships will judge of that. 

I have here spoken only of the beginning of a great noto- 
rious system of corruption ; which branched out so many ways, 
■and inm such a variety of abuses, and has afflicted that king- 
dom with such horrible evils from that day to this, that I will 

venture to say it will make one of the greatest, weightiest, and 
most material parts of the charge that is now before you ; as I 
believe I need not tell your Lordships that an attempt to set 
up the whole landed interest of a kingdom to auction must be 
attended, not only in that act, but every consequential act, with 

most grievous and terrible consequences. 

My Lords, I will now come to a scene of peculation of an- 
uthei; kind ; namely, a peculation by the direct sale of offices 
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of justice ; by the direct sale of the successions of families ; 
by the sale of guardianships, and trusts, held most scared 
among the people of India ; by the sale of them, not as before 
to farmers, not as you might imagine to near relations of the 
families, but a sale of them to the unfaithful servants of those 
families, their own perfidious servants who had ruined their 
estates, who, if any balances had accrued to the government, 
had been the cause of those debts. Those very servants were 
put in power over their estates, their persons and their families 
by Mr. Hastings for a shameful price. It will be proved to your 
Lordships, in the course of this business, that Mr. Hastings 
has done this in another sacred trust, the most sacred trust a 
man can have ; that is, in the case of tho.se vaclciels (as they 
call them), agents or, attornies, who had been sent tf) a.ssert 
and support the rights of their miserable masters before the 
Council General. It will be proved that these vackiels were, by 
Mr, Hastings, for a price to be paid for it, put in possesion of 
the very power, situation, and estates of tho.se masters who 
sent them to Calcutta to defend them from wrong and vio- 
lence. The selling oflices of Justice, the sale of succession 
in families, of guardianships and other sacred trust.s, the selling 
ma.sters to their servants, and principals to the attornies they em- 
ployed to defend themselves, were all parts of the .same system 
and these were the horrid ways in which he received bribes 
beyond any common rate. 

When Mr. Hastings was appointed, in the year 1773, 
be Governor General of Bengal, together with Mr. Barwell, 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, the 
Company, knowing the former corrupt state of their service 
(but the whole corrupt system of Mr. Hastings at that time 
not being known, or even suspected at lionie), did order 
them, in discharge of the spirit of the act of Farliarnent, to 
make an inquiry into all manner of corruptions and malver- 
sations in office, without , the exception of any person, s what- 
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over. Voin- Lordsliips are to know, tliat tlie Act did expressly 
authorize the Court of Directors to frame a body of instruc- 
tions, and to give orders to their new .servants, appointed 
under the Act of Parliament, lest it should be supposed that 
they, by their appointment under the Act, could supersede 
the authority of the Directors. 

Tlie Directoi's, sen.sible of the power left in them over their 
servants by the Act of Parliament, tiiough their nomination 
was taken from them, did, agreeably to the spirit and power 
of that Act, give this order. 

The Council consisted of two parties : Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Earwelt, who were chosen, and kept there, upon the 
^^idea of their local knowledge; and the other three, who 
it, 'ere appointed on account of their great parts and known 
jit ttegrity. And I will venture to .say, that those three gentle- 
p, 'en did so execute their duty in India in all the substantial 
Qf 'Ills of it, that they will serve as a shield to cover the honour 
' f England, whenever this country is upbraided in India, 
p, They found a rumour running through the country of great 
eculations and- oppressions. Soon after, when it was known 
'hat their instiuctions were, and that the Council was ready, 
as is the first duty of all governors, even when there is no 
express order to receive complaints against the ocoressions 
and corruptions of government in any part of it— tuey found 
such a body (and that body shall be produced to your Lord- 
ships) of corruption and peculation in every walk, in every 
department, in every situation of life, in the .sale of the most 
sacred trusts, and in the destruction of the most ancient 
families of the country, as I believe in so short a tiriienever 
was unveiled since the world began. 

Your Lordships would imagine that Mr. Hastings rvould at 
least ostensibly have taken some part in endeavouring to bring 
these cofiaiptions before the public, or that he would at least 
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have acted with some little management in his opposition. 
But alas! it was not in his power; there was not one, i tiiink, 
but I am sure very few, of these general articles of corruption, 
in which the most eminent figure in the crowd, the principal 
figure as it were in the piece, was not Mr. Hasting.s himself. 
There were ,a great many mothers involved ; for all departments 
were corrupted and vitiated. But you could not oj-ieu a page, 
in which you did not .see Mr. Hasting.s, or in which you did 
not see Cantoo B.iboo. Either the black or white side of Air. 
ll.isUngs constantly was visible to the world in every part of 
these transactions. 

With the other gentlemen, who rverc visible too, I have at 
present no dealing, Mr. Hastings, instead of using any 
management on that occasion, instantly set up his power aiy' 
authority directly against the majority of the Council, direcft 
against his colleagues, directly against the anthority of tie 
East India Company and the authority of the Act of railiaraciy 
to put a dead stop to all these inquiries-. He broke up ibf 
Council the moment they attempted to perform this part of thm 
duty. As the evidence multiplied upon him, the daring exev 
tions of his power in stopping all inquiries increased conli 
nually. But he gave a credit and authority to the evidence by 
these attempts to suppress it. 

’■q 

Your Eiordships have heard that, among the body of the 
accusers of this corruption, there was a principal man in the 
country, a man of the first rank and authority in it, called 
Nundcomar, who had the management of revenues aixiouiuing 
to 50,000 a year, and who had, if really inclined to play the 
small g.amc with which he has been charged by his accii-sers, 
abundant means to gratify himself in playing great ones ; but 
Mr. Hastings lias himself given him, upon the records of the 
Company, a character which would at least justify the Council 
in making some inquiry into charges made by him. ^ 
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First, he was perfectly competent to make them, because 
be was in the management of those affairs, from which Mr. 
Hastings is supposed to have received corrupt ernoluraent. 
He atnd his son were the chief managers in those transactions. 
] le was, tlierefore, perfectly competent to it. Mr. Hastings has 
cleared his ciiaracter ; for, though it is true, in the contradic- 
' tions, in which Mr. Hastings has entangled himself, he has 
abused ami insulted him, and particularly after his appearance, 
as an accuser, yet before this he has given thi.s testimony of 
him, that the hatred that had been drawn upon him, and the 
general obloquy of the English nation, was on account of his 
att.icliinent to his own prince and the liberties of his country. 
Be he what he might, I am not disposed, nor have I the least 
occasion, to defend either his conduct or his memory. 

It is to no purpose for Mr. Hastings to spend time in idle 
objections to the character of Nundcovnar. Let him be as 
wad as Mr. Hastings represents him. I suppose he ivas a 
iiiaballing, bribing, intriguing politician, like others in that 
miountry, both black and white. We know, associates in dark 
p;.nd evil actions are not generally the best of men ; but be 
o^hat as it will, it generally happeas, that they are the best of 
all discoverers. If Mr. Hastings were the accuser of Nund- 
pComar, I .should think the presumptions equally strong against 
^^^Nundcomar, if he had acted as Mr, Hastings has acted. He 
•"was not only competent, but the most competent of all men 
to be Mr. Hastings’s accuser. But Mr. Hastings has himself 
established both his character and his competency, by employ- 
ing him against Mahomed Reza Khan. He shall not blow 
hot and cold. In v hat. respect ivas Mr. Hastings better than 
Mahomed Re/.a Khan, that the whole rule, principle, and 
system of accusation and inquiry should be totally reversed in 
general, nay, reversed in the particular instance, the moment 
he became accuser against Mr. Hastings. Such was the ac- 
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cijser. He was the man that gave the bribes, and, in additic»n 
to his own evidence, offers proof by other witnesses. 

What was the accusation ? Was the accusation impro- 
bable, either on account of the subject-matter, or the actor in it ? 
Does such an appointment as that of Mumiy Begum in the 
most barefaced evasion of his orders appear to your Ijordships 
a matter, that contains no just presumptions of guilt ? so tiiat 
when. a charge of bribery comes upon it, you ate prepared to 
reject it, as if the action were so clear and proper, tliat no 
man could attribute it to an improper motive ? And, as to the 
man, is Me Hastings a man, against whom a charge of bribery 
is improbable ? Why, he owns it. He is professor of it. He 
reduces it into scheme and system. He glories in it. He 
turns it to merit, and declares it is the best way of supplying 
the e.xigencics of the Company. Why, therefore, should it he 
held improbable ? But I cannot mention this proceeding with- 
out shame and honor. 

My Lords, when this man appeared as an accuser of Mrr 
Hastings, if he was a man of bad character, it was a great 
advantage to Mr. Hastings to be accused by a man of that des- 
cription. There was no likelihood of any great credit being 
given to him. 

This person, who, in one of tho.se sales, of which I have 
already given you some account in the history of the la.st 
period of the revolutions of Bengal, had been, or thought he 
had been, cheated of his money, had made some di,scov’eries, 
and been guilty of that great irremissible sin in India, the dis- 
closure, of peculation. He afterwards came with a .second 
disclosure and was likely to have odium enough upon the occa- 
sion, He directly charged Mr, Hiistings with he receipt of 
bribes amounting together to about £40,000 sterling, given hy 
himself, on his own account and that of Murmy Begum, Tlie 
charge was accompanied with every particular, which could 


facilitate proof or detection, — time, place, persons, species, to 
whom paid, by vvhoni received. Here was a fair opportunity 
for i\Tr. Hastings at once to defeat the malice of liis enemies, 
and to clear liis character to the world. His cour.se was dif- 
ferent. He railed much at the accuser, but did not attempt to 
refute the accusation. He refuses to permit the inquiry to qo 
on, attempts to dissolve the Council, commands his banyan not 
to attend. The Council, however, goes on, e.xaraines to the 
bottom, and resolves that the charge was proved, and that the 
money ought to go to the Company. Mr. Hastings then broke 
up the Council, t will not say whether legally or illegally. The 
Company’s law counsel thought he might legally do it ; but he 
corruptly did it, and left mankind no room to judge but that it 
was done for the screening of his own guilt ; for a man may use 
a legal power corruptly, and for the most shameful and detest- 
able purposes. And thus matters continued, till he commenced 
a criminal prosecution against this man — this man, whom he 
dared not meet as a defendant. 

Mr. Hastings, instead of answering the charge, attacks the 
accuser. Instead of meeting the man in front, he endeavoured 
logo round, to come upon hi.s flanks and rear, but never. to 
meet him in the face upon the ground of his accusation, as he 
was bound by the express authority of law, and the expresis in- 
junction of the Directors, to do. If the bribery is not admitted 
on the evidence of Nundcomar, yet his suppressing it is a 
crime— -a violation of the orders of the Court of Director-s. He 
disobeyed those instructions ; and if it be only for disobe- 
dience, for rebellion against his masters (putting the corrupt 
jnotive out of the question), I charge him for this disobedicsice, 
and especially on account of the principles upon which he 
proceeded in it. 

'i'lien he took another step ; he accused Nundcomar of a 
conspiracy, winch was a way he then and ever since has used 
tvhenevcr meams were taken to detect any of his own iniquities. 



Mr. Hastings flew to this court, which v/as meant to protect 
in tliere situations informers against bribery and corruption, 
rather than to protect the accused from any of the preliminary 
methods, w'hicli rau.st indispensably be used for the purpose of 
detecting their guilt ; he flew to this court, charging this Nund- 
coinar and others with being conspirators. 

A man nriglit be convicted as a conspirator, and yet after- 
wards live ; he might put the matter into other hands, and, g<;r-- , 
on with his information; nothing less than stoue-dead do 

the business. And here happened an odd concurrence Of cir- 
cumstances. Long before Nundcoraar preferred his charge, he 
knew that Mr. Hastings was plotting his ruin, and that for this 
purpose he had used a man, whom he, Nundcomar, had truned 
out of doors, called Mohun Persaud. Mr. Hastings had seen 
put upon the board, charging him with this previous 
plot for the destruction of Nundcomar; and this identical per- 
son, Mohun Persaud, whom Nundcomar had charged as Mr. 
Hastings’s associate iti plotting his ruin, was now again brought 
forward as the principal evidence against him. I will not enter 
(God forbid I should) into the particulars of the subsequent 
trial of Nundcomar; but you will find the marks and characteis 
it to be these. You will find a close connection between 
and the Chief Justice, which we shall prove. We 
prove that one of the witne.sses, who appeared there, was 
had been before, or has since been, concouned 
in his most iniquitous transactions. You 
in this trial for forgery, with 


And here it becomes necessary to mention another circum- 
of history, that the legislature, not trusting entirely to the 
ivcrnor General and Council, has sent out a Court of Ju.stice 
be a counter-security against these corruptions, and to 
and punish any such misdemeanours as might appear, 
this court, I take for granted, has done great services. 
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wiucli this man stood charged, forgery in a private transaction, 
all the persons who were witnesses, or partie.s to it, had been, 
before or since, the particular friends of i\Ir. rfa-stings — in 
.short, [lersons from that rabble, with whom Mr. Hastings was 
concerned, both before and since, in various transactions and 
negotiations of the most criminal kind. But the law took it.s 
emmse. I have nothing more to say than that the man i.s 
gone — lianged justly if you plea.se ; and that it did so happen 
luckily for Mr. Hastings — it .so happened, th.at the relief of 
Mr. Hastings and the justice of the Court, .and the re.solution 
never to rel.tx its rigour, did all concur ju.st at a happy nick 
of time and moment ; and Mr. Hastings accordingly had the 
full benefit of all. 

His accuser was snppo,sed to be what men m.ay be, and yet 
very competent for accusers — namely, one of his accomplices 
in guilty actions ; one of those persons, rvho may have a great 
deal to say of bribes. All that I contend for is, that he wa,s in 
the close.st intimacy with Mr. Hasting.s, was in a situation 
for giving bribes ; and that Mr. Hastings was proved after- 
wards to have received a sum of money from him, which may 
be well referred to bribes. 

This example had its use in the way, in which it was intended 
to operate, and in which alone it could operate. It did not 
discourage forgeries ; they went on at their usual rate, neither 
more nor less. But it put an end to all accusations against 
all persons in power for any corrupt practice. Mr. Hastings 
obseives, th.at no man in India complains of him. It is gene- 
rally true. The voice of all India is stopped. All complaint 
was strangled with the same cord that strangled Nundcomar. 
This murdered not only that accuser, but all future accusation ; 
and not only defeated but totally vitiate; 1 ! and reversed all 
the ends for which this country, to its et| 1: il and indelible 
dishonour, had sent out a pompous embas|J| | ju.stice to the 
remotest parts of ' 
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liti! Uio!if;li Nundcomar was put out of the waiy by the niean; 
by which he was removed, a part of the charge was not stranglec 
with him. Whilst the process against Nundcomar was carry 
ing on before Sir Elijah Impey, the process was contiouins 
against Mr. Hastings in other modes ; the receipt of a part oi 
those hrihe.s from Hunny Begum, to the amount of £15,000 
was proved against him ; and that a sum, to the same amount, 
was to be paid to his associate, Mr. Middleton, as it was proved 
at Cal(mtt.a, so it will lie proved at your I,ordship.s’ bar to youi 
entire satisfaction, by records and living testimony now in 
Kngl.ind. It was indeed obliquely admitted by Mr, Hasting.? 
himself. 

The excuse for this bribe, fabricated by Mr, Hastings, and 
taught to Munny Begum, when he found that she was obliged 
to prove it against him, was, that it was given to him for his: 
entertainment, according to some pretended custom, at the rate 
of ;i^2oo sterling a day, whilst he remained at Moorshedabad, 
Itly Lords, this letids me to a few reflections on the apology or 
defence of this bribe. We shall certainly, I hope, render it , 
clear to your l.ord.ships that it was not paid in this manner as a 
daily allowance, but given in a gross sum. But, tahe it in his 
own way, it was no le.ss illegal, and no less contrary to his 
covenant; but if true under the circumstances it was an horrible 
aggravation of his crime. The first thing that .strikes is, that 
visits from Mr. Hasting.s are pretty severe things ; and hospital- 
ity at Moorshedabad is an expensive virtue, though for pro- 
vision it is one of the cheapest countries in the universe. 
No wonder that Mr. Hastings lengthened his visit, and made 
it extend to near three months. Such hosts and such guests 
cnnot be .soon parted. £,200 a day for a visit ! It is at the 
rate of ; 47 . 3 >ooo a year for himself; and as I find his com- 
panion was put on the same .allowance, it will be 7 ;;<^i 46, 000 
a year for hospitality to two English gentlemen. 
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I believe, that there is not a prince in Europe who goes 
to such expensive hospitality of splendour. But that you 
tnay judge of the true nature of this hospitality of corruption, 
I mast bring before you the business of the visitor and the 
condition of the host, as stated by Mr. Hastings himself, who 
best knows what he was doing. 

He was then at the old capital of Bengal, at the time of 
this expensive entertainment, on a business of retrenchment, 
and for tlie establishment of a most harsh, rigorous, and op- 
pressive ucunoniy. lie wishes the task were assigned to spirits 
of a less gentle kind. By Mr. Hasting.s’s account, he was 
giving daily and hourly wounds to his humanity in depriving 
of their sustenance hunrlred-s of persons of the ancient nobility 
of a great fallen kingdom. Yet ■ it was in the midst of this 
galling duty, it was at that very moment of his tender sensi- 
bility, that from the collected morsels plucked from the fam- 
ished mouths of hundreds of decayed, indigent, and starving 
nobility he gorged his ravenous maw with ^£200 a day for hi.s 
entertainment. In the course of all this proceeding, your 
Lord.sliips will not fail to observe, he i.s never corrupt, but ha 
is cruel ; he never dines with comfort, hut where he is sure 
to create a famine. He never robs from the loose superfluity 
of standing greatness : he devours the fallen, the indigent, the 
necessitous. His extortion is not like the generous rapacity of 
the princely eagle, who snatches away the living struggling prey'; 
he is a vulture, who feeds upon the pro.strate, the dying, and 
the dead. As his cruelty is more sliocking than his corruption, 
so his hypocrisy has something more frightful than his crucify. 
I' or whilst his Ifloody and rapacious hand signs proscriptioiirs^ 
.and now sweeps away the food of the widow and the ovpharf, 
his eyes ovetflow with tears, and he converts the healing halm', 
that, bleeds from wounded humanity, into a rancorous arid 
dcjidly poison to the race of man. 
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Well, there was an end to this tragic entertainraent. tin's 
feast of Tantalus. The few left on the pension list, ihr 
poor remnants, that had escaped, w'ere the}' paid by his admin 
i.stratrix and deputy Munny Begum ? Not a shilling. No fewei 
than forty-nine petitions, mostly from the widows of the great 
Rat and most splendid houses of Bengal, came before the 
Council, praying in the most deplorable manner for some soil 
of relief out of the pittance assigned them. His colleagues, 
( hiiieral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, men 
who. v/hen F.ngland is reproached for the government of India, 
will. 1 repeat it, as a shield be held up between this nation 
and infamy, did, in conformity to the strict orders of the 
Directors, appoint Mahomed Ri /a Khan to his old offices — 
that is, to the general superintendency of the household and 
the administration of justice, a person who by his autliority 
might keep some order in the ruling family and in the state. 
The Court of Directors aiilhori.sed them to assure those offices 
to him, with a salary reduced indeed to ,£30,000 a year, 
during his good behaviour. But Mr. Hasting.s, as soon a,s he 
obtained a majority by the death of the two best men ever sent 
to India, notwithstanding the orders of the Court of Directors, 
in spite of the public faith solemnly pledged to Mahomed 
lle^a Khan, without a shadow of complaint, had the audacity 
to dispossess him of all his offices, and appoint his bribing 
patroness, the old dancing girl, Mimny Begum, once more to 
t'tie vice-royalty and all its attendant honours and functions. 

The pretence was more insolent and shameless than the 
act. Modesty does not long survive innocence. He brings 
forward the miserable pageant of the Nalxib, as he called 
him, to be the instrument of his own disgrace, and the .scan- 
dal of his family and government. He makes him to pa.ss 
by his mother, and to petition us to appoint Munny Begum 
onGe,; more to the administration of the vice-royalty, tie 
distributed Mahomed JK-cza Khan’s salary as a spoil. 
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When the orders of the Court to restore Mahomed Reaa. 
KJian, with their opinion on the corrupt cause of his removal,, 
and a second tirire to pledge to him the public faith for his 
continuance, were received, Mr. Ha.stings, who had been just 
before a pattern of obedience, when the despoiling, oppre.ssing, 
imprisoning, and persecuting this man was the object, yet when; 
the order was of ,a btncficia) nature, and pleasant to a wcU- 
foruicd uiiiid, he at once lo.scs all his old principles, he grow,? 
stubborn and refractory, and refuses obedience. And in this. 
sulUn, uncomplying mood he continues until, to gratify Mr. 
Francis in an agreement on some of their difl'erences, he con- 
sented to his proposition of obedience to the appointment of 
the Court of Directors. He grants to his arrangement of con- 
venience what he had refused to his duty, and replaces that 
m;igistrate. But mark the double character, of the man, never 
true to anything but fraud and duplicity. At the same time 
that he publicly replaces thus magistrate, pretending compliance 
with his colleague, and obedience to his masters, he did, in 
defiance of his own and the public faith, privately send an 
assurance to the Nabob, that is, to Munny Begum, informs 
her, that he was compelled by necessity to the present arrange- 
ment in favour of Mahomed Re/.a Khan ; but that on the first 
opportunity he would certainly displace him again. And he 
kept faith with his corruption ; and to show how vainly any 
one soLigln protection in the lawful authority of this kingdom,, 
he displ.aced Mahomed Reza Khan from (lie lieiKenaiic.y and 
contoliership, leaving him only the judicial department miser- 
ably curtailed. 

But does he adhere to his old pretence of freedom to the 
Nabob? No such thing. He appoints an absolute master to 
liiin under the name of resident, a creature of his personal 
lavour, Sir j, Doiley, from whom there is_not one syllable of 
correspondence, and not one item of account. I-Iow gricvou.s 
this yoke wa.^ to that miserable captive, appears by a paper of 
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Mf. Hastings, in v/hich he acknowledges that the Nabob had 
offered, out of the ^i6n,ooo payable to him yearly, to give U[) 
to the (Jompariy no less than _;^4o,ooo a year, in ordci to have 
the free disposal of the rest. On thi.s all comment is .supernu- 
OU.S. Your Lordships are furni,shed with a standard, by which 
you may estimate his real receipt from the revenue assigned to 
Inm, the nature of the pretended residency, and its predatory: 
effects. It will give full credit lo what was generally rumour- 
ed and believed, and that substantially and benclicially the 
Nabob never received ;i^so out of the ^'160,000 ; which will 
account for his known poverty and wretcliedness, and that of 
all about him. 

Thu.s hy his corrupt traffic of bribes, with one scandalous 
woman he di.sgraced and enfeebled the native Mahomedan 
government, captived the person of the sovereign, and ruined 
and subverted the jutice of the country. W'hat is worse, the 
steps taken for the iiiiirder of Nundcomar, his accuser, have 
confirmed and given sanction not only to the corruptions then 
practised by the Governor-General, hut to all, of which he. has 
since been guilty. Thi.s will furnish yoiir Lordships with some 
general idea, which will ‘enable you to judge of the brilie for 
which he sold the country government. 

Under thi.s head yon will have produced to you full procif 
of his sale of a judicial office to a person called Khan Jehait 
Khan, and the modes he took to frustrate all inquiry on that 
subject upon a wicked and false pretence, that according to 
his religious scruples he could not he sworn. 

The great end and object I have in view is to show the 
criminal tendency, the mischievous nature, of these crimes, 
and the means taken to 'elude their discovery . I am now 
giving yoiir Lordships that general view, which may serve to 
characterise Mr. Hastings’s administration in all the othc‘f 
pail? of it. 
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It was not true in fact (as. Mr.; I-Tastings gives . out) that: 
'diere was nothing now against him, and that, when he luid 
got rid of Nundcomar and bis charge, he got rid of the whole. 
No such thing. An immense load of charges of bribery re-: 
rnained. They were coming afterwards from every part of the 
province ; and thei-e was no office in the execution of justice, 
which he was not accused of having sold in the most flagitious 
maiuicr. 

After all thi.s thundering the sky grew calm and clear, and 
Mr. Ha,stings sat with recorded peculation, with peculation 
proved upon oath on the minutes that very council — he sat at 
the head of that council and that board where his peculations 
were proved against him. These were afterwards transmitted,' 
and recorded in the registers of his masters, as an eternal, 
monument of his corruption, and of his high disobedience 
and flagitious .attempts to prevent a di.scovery of the various 
peculations, of which he had been guilty, to the disgrace and 
ruin of the country committed to his care. 

Mr. Hastings, after the execution of Nundcomar, if he 
had intended to make even a decent and commonly sensible 
use of it, would naturally have said, this man is justly taken 
away, who has accused me of these crimes ; liut as there are 
other witnesses, as there are other means of a further inquiry, 
as the man is gone, of who.se perjuries I might , have reason to 
be afraid, let u.s now go into the inquiry, I think he' did 
very ill not to go into the inquiry, when the man. was aliv.c ; 
but be it so, that he w.is afraid of him and waited till he was 
removed, why not afterwards go into such an inquiry ? Why 
not go into an inquiry of all the other peculations and charges 
upon him, which were inniunerable, one of which I liave ju.st 
Bientioned in particuKar, the charge of , Munny .Begum — ■ 
of having received from her, or her adopted son, a bribe of 


Is it fit for a goveruov to say, — will Mr. Hastings say be- 
fore thi.s aiignst assembly, I may be accused in a court oi 
justice, I am upon my defence, let ail charges remain against 
me, I will not give you an account? Is it fit, that a governor 
slunilii .sit with recorded bribery upon him at the head of a 
) uihlie board, and the government of a great kingdom, when 
it is ill his power by imiuivy to do it away ? No ; the chastity 
ot charticter of a man in that situation ought to be as dear 
to him as his innocence. Nay, more depended upon it. 
His innocence regarded himself, his character regarded the 
public: jii.stice, regarded hi.s authority, and the respect due to 
the English in that country. I charge it upon him, that not 
only did he suppress the inquiry to the best of his power (and 
it shall be proved) but he did not in any one instance en- 
deavour to clear off that imputation and reproach from the 
English government. He went further, he never denied 
hardly any of those cliarges at the time. They are .so numer- 
ous, that I cannot be positive ; some of them he might meet 
with some sort of denial, but the most part he did not. 

The first thing a man under such an accusation owes to 
the world Is to deny the charge ; next to put it to the proof ; 
and lastly to let inquiry freely go on. He did not permit this, 
but stopped it all in his power. I am to mention some excep- 
tions perhaps hereafter, which will tend to fortify the principle 
tenfold. 

He promised indeed the Court of Directors (to w'hom he 
never denied the facts ) a full and liberal e.xpl.ination of these 
transactions; which full and liberal explanation be never gave. 
Many years pa.ssed ; even Parliament took notice of it ; and he 
never gave them a liberal e.xpIanation, or any e.xplanation at 
all, of them. A man may say, 1 am tlireatened with a suit in 
a court, and it may be very disadvantageous to me, if I disclose 
uiy defence, That is a proper answer for a man in common 
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lil'e, who liiis no jMi ticular diaracter to sustain ; but is that a 
pi-oy.ier answer for a governor accused of bribery that accusa- 
tion transmitted to his masters, and his masters giving credit to 
it ? Good God ! is tliat a state, in which a man is to say, 1 am 
upon the defensive ? I am on my guard ? I will give you n(3 
satisfaction ? I have promised it, but 1 have already deferred it 
for seven or eiglit years ? Is not this tantamount to a denial ? 

i\Ir. Hastings) witli this great body of bribery against him, 
was providoniially freed from Nundcomar, one of his accusers ; 
and as good events do not come alone (I think there is some 
such proverb) it did so happen that all the rest, or a great 
many of them, ran away. But, however, the recorded evi- 
dence of the former charges continued ; no new evidence came 
in ; and Mr. Ha.5tings enjoyed that happy repo.se which brand- 
ed peculation, d.-ced and eternized upon the records of the 
Company, must le.ave upon a mind conscious of its own 
integrity. 

My Lord,s, I will venture to say, there is no man but owes 
something to his character, It is the grace, undoubtedly, of 
a virtuous linn mind often to despise common yulg.ar calumny ; 
but if ever there is an occasion, in which it doe.s become 
such a mind to disprove it, it is the case of being charged in 
high office with pecuniary malversation, pecuniary corruption. 
There is no case, in which it becomes an honest man — much 
less a great man — to leave upon record specific charges 
against him of corruption in his government without taking 
any one step whatever to refute them. 

Thougii !Mr. Hastings took no step to refute the charges, 
he took many slejts to punish the authors of them; and 
those miserable people, who had the folly to make complaints 
against Mr. Hastings, to make them under the authority of an 
Act q { Parliament, under every sanction of public faith, yet in 
con.secjiience of those charges every person concerned in them 


h;is Itfien, !ts your Lordships will see, since his restoration to 
pinver, absolutely undone — brought from the highest situation 
to the lowest misery— so that they may have good reason to 
repent they ever trusted an English Council, that they ever 
trusted a Court of Directors, that they ever trusted an .English 
Act of Parliament, that they ever dared to make their com- 
piaints, 

And here I charge upon Mr. Hastings, that by never taking 
a single step to defeat, or detect the falsehood of, any of those 
charges again.st him. and by punishing the authors of them, he 
has been guilty of .such a subversion of all the principles of 
•British government as will deserve and will, I dare say, meet 
your Ijorclships’ most severe animadversion. 

In the course of this imiuivy wo find a sort of pause in his 
pecuiiUions, a sort of gap in the liistoiy, as if pages were torn 
out. No longer we meet with the same activity in taking 
money, that was before fouml ; not even a trace of complimen- 
tary presents is to be found in the records during the time, 
whilst General Clavering, Colonel Mon.son, and Mr. Franci.s, 
formed the majority of the Council. There seems to have been 
a kind of truce with that sort of conduct for a while, and Mr. 
Hastings rested upon his arms. However, the veiy moment 
Mr, Hastings returned to power, peculation began again just at 
tlie same instant ; tlie moment we find him free from the com- 
pulsion and terror of a majority of [lersons otherwise disposed 
tijan himself, we find him at his peculation again. 

My Lords, at this time very serious inquiries had begun in 
the House of Commons concerning peculation. They did not 
go directly to Bengal, but they began upon the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and with the principal governors there. There was, 
however, an universal opinion (and justly founded) th,st these 
inquiries would go to far greater lengths, Mr. Hastings was 
iTsolvcd then to change the whole course and order of his pto. 
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ceedins. Nothing could persuade him upon any account to 
lay aside his system of Inihery: that he was resolved to per- 
severe ill. The point was now to reconcile it with his safety. 
The first thing he did was to attempt to conceal it, and accord- 
ingly we find him depositing very great sums of money in the 
public treasury through the means of the two persons I have 
already mentioned, namely, the Deputy Treasurer and the ac- 
comptant, paying them in and taking bonds for them as 
immey of his own, and bearing legal interest. 

This was his method of endeavouring to conceal some at 
least of his bribes (for I would not suggest, nor have your 
Lordships to think, that I beleive, that these were his only 
bribes : for there i.s reason to think there was an infinite 
number besides ) ; but it did so happen, that they were those 
bribes which he thought might be discovered, some of which 
he knew were discovered, and all of which he knew might 
become the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Hastings said he might have concealed them for ever. 
Every one knows the facility of concealing corrupt transactions 
everywhere, in India particularly. But this is by himself 
proved not to be universally true, at least not to be true in his 
own opinion. For he tells you in his letter from Cheltenham, 
that he ^muld have concealed the Nabob’.s 100,000, 
but that the magnitude rendered it easy of di.scovery. He, 
therefore, avows an intention of concealment. 

But it happens here very singularly, that this sum, which 
his fears of discovery by others obliged him to discover htm- 
sdf, happens to be one of those of which no trace whatsoever 
appears, except merely from the operation of his own appre- 
hensions. There is no collateral testimony ; Middleton knew 
nothing of it ; Anderson knew nothing of it. It was not 
directly communicated to the faithful Larkins, or the trusty 
Croftes— which proves indeed the facility of concealment, 
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'1’hf fact is you find tlie application always upon the discov-ery. 
But concealment or discovery is a thing of accident, 

'Fhe bribes, which I have hitherto brought before your lord- 
shins belong to the fir.st period of his bribery, betore he 
ihoLisht of the doctrine, on which he has since defended it. 
'i'lieie arc many other bribes which wc charge him with 
haring received during this first period, before an improving 
convereation and close virtuous connection with great lawyers 
had taught liitn how to practise bribes in such a manner as to 
defy detection, and instead of punishment to plead merit. I 
arn not hmittd to find order and consistency in guilt it is the 
leigti of disorder. The order of the proceeding, as far as I 
am able to trace such a scene of prevarication, direct fraud, 
falsehood, and falsification of the public accounts, was this. 
From bribes he knew he could never abstain ; and his then 
precarious situation made him the more rapacious. He knew 
that a few of his former bribes had been discovered, declared, 
recorded y that for the moment indeed he was secure, because 
all informers had been punished, and all concealers rewarded. 
He expected hourly a total change in the Council ; and that 
men like Clavering and Monson might be again joined to 
Francis ; that some great avenger should arise from their 
3.%'nt%—'''Exo)iari alipith nostris ex osdlms and that 

a more severe investigation, and an infinitely more full display 
would be made of his robbery than hitherto had been done. 
He therefore began, in the agony of his guilt, to cast about 
for some device by "which he might continue his offence, if 
possible, with impunity,— and possibly make a merit of it. 
He therefore first carefully perused the Act of Parliament 
forbidding bribery, and his old covenant engaging him noi 
to receive presents. And here he was more successful than 
upon former occasions. If ever an Act was studiously and 
carefully framed to prevent, bribery, it is that law of the 
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thirteenth of the king, whieh, be well observes, admits no 
laiitude of construction, no subterfuge, no escatre, no evasion. 
Yet has he found a defence of his crimes, even in the very 
provisions, which were made for their prevention and their 
punishment. Beside.s the penalty which belongs to every in 
former, the East India Comi)any was invested with a fiction 
of property in all such bribes, . in order to drag thena with . 
more facility out of the corrupt hands which held them. 
The covenant with an e\xepuun of ^Too, and the act of 
Parliiiment witliout any exception, declared that the Governor 
Oeneial and Council should receive no pre.sents foy their own, 
■use. lie therefore concluded that the system of bribery and 
extortion might be ciaiidestinoly and safely carried on, provid- 
ed the party taking the bribes had an inward intention and 
mental re.servation, that they should be privately applied to 
the Company’s service, in any way the briber should think fit ; 
and that on many occasions this would prove the best method 
of supply for the exigencies of their service. 

He accordingly formed, or pretended to form, a private 
bribe exchequer, collateral with, and independent of, the Com- 
pany’s public exchequer ; though in some cases administered 
by those, whom for his purposes he had placed in the regular 
official department. It is no wonder that he has taken to 
himself an extraordinary degree of merit. For surely such an 
invention of finance I believe never was heard of — an ex- 
chequer wherein extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, 
confusion the accomptant, concealment the reporter, and ob- 
livion the remembrancer : in short, such as I believe no raaoj 
but one driven by guilt into phrensy, could ever have 
dreamed of. 

He treats the official and regular Directors with just con- 
tempt, as a parcel of mean, mechanical book-keepers. He is 
cn ccceniric book-keeper, a Pindaric accomptant. I have 
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heard of “ the poet’s eye in a fine phrensy rolling.” Here was 
a revenue, exacted from whom he pleased, at what times he 
pleased, in what proportions he pleased, through what persons 
he pleased, by what means he pleased, to be accounted for or 
not at his discretion, and to the applied to what service he 
thought proper. I do believe your Lordships stand astonished 
at this scheme ; and indeed I should be very loath to venture to 
state such a scheme at all, however I might have credited it my- 
self, to any sober ears, if, in his defence before the House of 
Commons and before the Lords, he had not directly admitted 
the fact of taking the bribes or forbidden presents, and had not 
in those defences, and much more fully in his correspondence 
with the Directons, admitted the fact, and justified it upon these 
very piiuciples. 

As this is a thing so unheard of and unexampled in the 
world, I shall first endeavour to account, as well as ,I can, for 
his motives to it, which your Lordships will receive or reject, 
just as you shall find them tally with the evidence before you. 
I say, his motives , 'to it ; because I contend, that public valid 
reasons for it he could have none ; and the idea of making the 
corruption of the Governor General a resource to the Company 
never did or could for a moment enter into his thoughts. 

1 shall then take notice of the juridical constructioius upon 
which he justifies his acting in this extraordinary manner. 
And, lastly, show you the concealments, prevarications, and 
falsehoods, with which he endeavours to cover it. Because 
whereever you find a concealment you make a discovery. Ac- 
countsof money received andpaidought to be regular and official. 

He wrote over to the Court of Directors, that there were cer- 
tain sums of money be had received, and which were not his 
ow'iij but that he had received them for their use. Ey thi.s 
time his intercourse with gentlemen of the law became more 
considerable than it had been before. When first attacked for 
presents, he never denied the receipt of them, or pretended to 
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say iliey were for public purposes ; but upon looking more 
into the covenants, anrl probably with better legal advice, he 
found that no money could be legally received for his own use ; 
‘ but as tliese bribes were directly given and received, as for his 
own use, yet (says he) there was an inward destination of llicm 
in my own mind to your benefit, and to your benefit have I 
applied them. 

Now, here is a system of bribery, contrary to law, very in- 
genious in the contrivance, but, I believe, as unlikely to pro- 
duce its intended effect upon the mind of man, as any pretence 
that was ever used. Here Mr. Hastings changes bis ground. 
Before, be was accused as a peculator j he did not deny the 
fact ; he did not refund the money ; he fought it off ; he stood 
upon the defensive, and used all the means in his power to 
prevent the inquiry. That was the first era of his corruption, a 
bold, feiocious, plain, downright use of power. In the secend, 
he is grown a little more careful and guarded, the effect of 
subtlity. He appears no longer as a defendant, he holds him- 
self up with a firm, dignified, and erect countenance, and says, 
I am not here any longer as a delinquent, a receiver of bribes, 
to be punished for what I have done wrong, or at least to 
suffer in my character for it. No, I am a great inventive geni- 
U.S, who have gone out of all the ordinary roads of finance, 
have made great discoveries in the unknown regions of that 
science, and have for the first time established the corruption 
of the supreme magistrate as a principle of resource for govern- 
ment. 

There are crime.s, undoubtedly, of great magnitude, natu- 
rally fitted to create horror, and that loudly call for jmnish- 
ment, that have yet no idea of turpitv.de, annexed to them ; 
but unclean hands, bribery, venality and peculation are of- 
fence.S' of turpitude, such as, in a governor, at once debase the 
person, and degrade the government itself, making it not only 
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/inrr’h/n, hnt vile and contemptible in the eyes of all mankind. 
In this humiliation and abjectness of guilt he comes heie not 
as a criminal on his defence, but as a vast fertile genius, who 
has made astonishing discoveries in the art of government ; — 
'■‘■ Dicam msi}\ne., rea/is, alia indiefum piv?”— who by his flaming 
zeal and the prolific ardour and energy of his mind, has boldly 
dashed out of the common path, :ind served his country by 
new and untrodden way; and now he generously communi- 
cates, for the benefit of all future governors and all future 
governments, the grand arcanum of his long and toilsome 
researches. He is the first, but if we do not take good care he 
will not be the last, that 'has established the corruption of the 
supreme magistrate among the settled resources of the state ; 
and he leaves this principle as a bountiful donation, as the 
richest deposit, that ever was made in the treasury of Bengal. 
He claims glory and renown from that by which every other 
person since the beginning of time has been dishonoured and 
disgraced. It has been said of an ambassador, that be i.s a 
person employed to tell lies for the advantage of the court that 
sends him. His is a patriotic bribery, and public-spirited cor- 
ruption. He is peculator for the good of his country. It has 
been said that private vices are public benefits. He goes the 
full length of that position, and turns his private peculation 
into a public good. This is what you are to thank Kirn for. 
You are to consider him as a great inventor upon this occa- 
sion. Mr. Hastings improves on this principle. He is a rob- 
ber in gross, and a thief in detail ; he steals, he filches, he 
plunders, he opiiresses, he extorts — all for the good of the 
dear East India Company — all for the advantsige of his hon- 
oured masters, the proprietors — all in gratitude to the dear 
perfidious Court of Directors, who have been in a practice to 
heap “insults on his person, slanders on his character, and 
indignities on his station ; who never had the confidence in 
him that they bad in the meanest of his predecessors." 
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If you sanction t.liis practice, if, after all yon have exacted 
from the people by your taxes and public imposts, you are to 
let loose your servants upon them to extort by bribery and 
peculation what they can from them, for tlie purpose of apply- 
ing it to the public service only whenever they please,— this 
shocking consequence will follow from it. If your gevernor is 
tlisr:i)v«red in taking a bribe, he will say, What i.s that to you ? 
mind your business, I intend it for the pulilic service. The 
man who dares to accuse him loses the fiivour of the Governor 
General and the India Company. They will sa}^ the governor, 
has been doing a meritorious action, extorting bribes for our 
benefit, and you have the impudence to think of prosecuting 
him. So that the moment the bribe is detected it is instantly 
turned into a merit; and we shall prove that this is the case 
with Mr. Ha-)tings, whenever a bribe has been discovered. 

I am now to inform your Lordships, that when be made 
these great discoveries to the Court of Directors, he never tells 
them who gave him the money; upon what occasion he 
received it; by what hands; or to what purposes he applied it, 

. When he can liimself give no account of his motives, and 
even declares'that he cannot as.sign any cause, I am author- 
ised and required to find motives for him — corrupt motive.s 
for a corrupt act. There is no one capital act of his adminis- 
tration, that did not strongly imply corruption. When a man 
is known to be free from all imputation of taking money, and 
it becomes an established p.art of his character, the errors, or 
even crimes, of his administration ought to be, and are in 
general, traced to other sources. You know it is a niaxirn. 
But once convict a man of bribery in any instance, and onco 
by direct evidence, and you .are furnished with a rule of irre- 
sistible presumption that every other irregular act, by which 
unlawful gain msjy ari.se, is done upon the same corrupt 
motive. Smd malus prasumitur semper malus. As for good 
act.s, candour, charity, justice, oblige me not to assign evil 
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niotives, unless they serve some scandalous purpose, or 
terminate ill some manifest evil end, —so justice, reason, and 
common sense compel me to suppose that wicked acts liave 
been done upon motives correspondent to their nature. 
Otherwise I reverse all the principles of judgment, which can 
guide the human mind, and accept even the symptoms, the 
marks, and criteria of. guilt, as presumptions of innocence. 
One, that confounds good and evil, is an enemy to the good ? 

His conduct upon these occasions may be thought irra- 
tional, Hut, thank God, guilt was never a rational thing, it 
distorts till the faculties of the mind, it perverts them, it 
leaves a m.Tn no longer in the free use of his reason; it puts 
liim into confusion. He has recourse to such miserable and 
alxsurd e.Kpedienls for covering liis guilt, as all those, who are 
used to sit in the seat of judgment, know have been the cause 
of detection of half the villainies in the world. To argue that 
these could not be his reasons, because tliey were not wise, 
sound, and substantial, would be to suppose what is not true, 
that bad men were always discreet and able. But I can very 
well from the circumstances discover motives which may 
affect a giddy, superficial, shattered, guilty, anxious, restless 
mind, full of the weak resources of fraud, craft and intrigue, 
that might induce him to make these discoveries, and to make 
them in the manner he has done. Not rational, and well-fitted 
for their purposes, I am very ready to admit, For God forbid, 
that guilt should ever leave a man the free undisturbed use 
of his faculties. For as guilt never rose from a true use of 
our rational faculties, so it is very frequently subversive of 
them. God forbid that prudence, the first of all the virtues, 
as well as the supreme direrctor of them all, should ever be 
employed in the service of any of the vices. No, it takes 
the lead, and is never found where justice does not accompany 
it ; and if ever it is attempted to bring it into the service of 
vices, it immediately subverts their cause, It tends to their 


In the first place I am to reiiiark to your Lordships, that 
the accounts he has given of one of these sums of money are 
to'taliy false and contradictory. Now, there is not a stroiiger 
, pVeaumpuon, nor can one want more reason, to judge a tran- 
saction fraudulent, than that the accounts given of it are com 
trud!ctr;>ry ; and he has given three accounts utterly in-econcH- 
c.i'oli; with each oiiicr He is asked. How came you to lake 
bonds for tins money if it was not your own r How came you 
to vitiate .uid coiin|n the slate of the Conipany’s records, and 
to state yoarself a lender to tlie Company, when in reality you 
v\as th'.-ii delHor ? His answer was, I leally cannot tell; I 
have forgot my reasons ; the distance of time is so great 
(namely, a time of about two years, or not so long) I cannot 
give an account of the matter; perhaps I had this motive, 
perhaiis 1 had another ; (but what is the most curious perliap.s 
1 had none at all, which I can now recollect. Vou shall hear 
the account which Mr. Hastings himself gives, hi.s own fraudu- 
lent representation of these corrupt transactions. “For my 
motives for withholding the several receipts from the know- 
ledge of the Council or of the Court of Directors, and for taking 
botids for part of these sums, and paying others into the 
treasuiy as deposits on my own account, I have generally 
accuunted in my letter to the honourable the Court of Directors 
of the aand of may 1:782, namely, that I either chose to con- 
Ccal the first receipts from public curiosity by receiving bonds, 
for the amount, or po-ssibly acted without any studied design 
whii h my memory at that distance of time could verify ; 
and that I did not think it worth my care to ob.serve the same 
means with the rest. It will not he expected that I should be 
aide to give a more correct explanation of ray intentions after 
a lapse ol three years, having declared at the. time, that many 
particulars liad escaped my remembrance; neither shall 1 attempt 
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, T have already shown amongst the mass of his corruptions, 

s that he let the whole of the lands to farm to the Banvans. 
f Next, that he sold the whole Mahomedan government of that 
t: conntrv t-o a woman. This was bold enough, one should 
:i tliink ; Imt without entering into the civcum.staiices ol the. 
i revenue change in 1772, I am to tell your hordshi|i.s. that, he 
I had appointed six provincial Councils, each consisting of 
I nirtiiy memhers, who had the ordinary adrnin.stration of civil 
t jiistice in that eounti'}', and the whole luisiiicss of the coilec- 
■ \ tion of the revenues. 

I These provincial Councils accounted to the Governor 
s General and Council, who in the revenue department had the 
r wiioie management, conirol, and regulation of the revenue. 

1 JWr. Hastings did, in several papers to the Court of Directors, 
declare that the establishment of these provincial Councils, 

' which at first he stated only as experimental, had proved usc- 
i ful ill the experiment. And on that u.se, and upon that experi- 
j ment. he had sent even the plan of an Act of Parliament 
to have it confirmed with tlie last and most sacred atf- 
t thority of this country. The Court of Directors desired that, 

I if he thought any other method more proper, he would send it 
13 to them for their approbation. 

}£ Thus, the whole face of the British government, the whole 
la of its order and constitution, remained from 1772 to 1781. 

‘ He. bad got rid some time before this period, by death, of 
(: General Clavering; by death, of Colonel Munson; and by 
!; vexation and persecution, and his consequent dereliction of 
authority, he had shaken off M r. Francis. The whole Council 
i consisting only of himself and Mr. Wheler, he, having the 
I casting vole, was in effect the whole Council ; and if ever 
t there was a time when principle, decency, and decorum ren- 
dered it improper for him to do any extraordinary acts with- 
oiu the sanction' of the Court of Directors, that was the time. 


who had been in opposition fntilely before, compiia!)li.'. J h 
man is dead. He certainly did not oppose him ; if he had, i 
would have been in vain. But those very circumstance 
which rendered it atrociou.s in Mr. Hastings to make an; 
change, induced him to make tiiis. He thought that ; 
moment’s time was not to be lost, that other colleague, 
might come where he might be overpowered by a majorit; 
again, and not able to pursue his corrupt plans. Therefore hi 
he was resolved— your l^ordships will remark the whole of thi 
most daring and systematic plan of bribery and peculation,— 
he re.solved to put it out of the power of his Council in futun 
to check or control him in any of his evil practice.?. 

The first thing he did was to form an osten.sible Council al 
Calcutta, for the rannagemcnt of the revenues, which was noi 
effectually bound, e.vcepl it thought fit, to make any refcrenct 
to the supreme Council. He delegated to them — that is, tc; 
four convenanted servants — those functions which, by Act c). 
Parliament and the Company’s orders, were to bo exerciser; 
by the Council General j he delegated to four gentlemen, ere';;; 
tures of his own, his own powers; but he led themja?’''* . 
'good interest. It appears odd that one of the *■ 

Governor General, so jealous of his power as he/'®’ 
be, as soon as he had all the power in his own h.m’’”® ’ 
be to put all the revenues out of his own control. • 
the first view, is an extraordinary proceeding. think )• " 
was, without apprising the Court of Directors system of , 
or without having given an idea of any sutf' am to state ' 
colleagues while alive, eitherthose who died ms he made ' 
who afterwards returned to Rurope, in one < to bring the 
to annihilate the whole authority of the pn-s out of the 
and delegate the whole power to these jldness and 
These four gentlemen had for their .secretar; 
them by Mr. Hastings; a name, that you 


most wicked — the most atrocious — the boldest — the tnost 
dexterous villain that ever the rank servitude of that country 
has pioduced. My Lords, I am speaking with the most as- 
sured freedom, l)ecause there never was a friend of Mr. Hastings, 
there never was a foe of Mr. Hastina.s, there never wa.s 
any human person, that ever differed on this occasion, or ex- 
pressed any other idea of Gunga Govin Sing, the friend of 
Mr. Ha>, tings, whom he intrusted with this important po.sr. 
But you shall hear, from the account given by theiiiselve.s, 
what the Council thought of their functions, of their efficiency 
for the charge, and in who.se hands that efiiciency really was. 
I beg, hope, and trust, that your Lord.ships will learn from the 
persons themselves, who were appointed to execute the office, 
their opinion of the real e.xecution of it, in order that you may 
judge of the plan, for which he destroyed the whole English ad- 
ministration in India. “The committee must have a Dewan or 
executive officer, call him by what name you please. Tfiris man 
in fact has all the revenue paid at the Presidency at his dispo- 
sal, and can, if he has any abilities, bring all the renters under 
contribution. It is little adv,,;j;Uage to restrain the committee 
themselves from bribery o? corruption, when their executive 
officer has the power of practising both undetected.” 

“ To display the arts employed by a native on such occa- 
.sions would fill a volume. He discovers the secret re.sources 
of the zemindars and renters, their enemies and competitnr.s ; 
and by the engines of hope and fear, raised upon tliese foun- 
dations, he can work them tohispurpo.se, 'The committee, 
with the best intentions, best abilities, and steadiest applica- 
tion, must after all be a tool in the hands of their Dewan.” 

Your I-ordr,hips see wlrnt the opinion of the Council was of 
their own constitution. You see for wha.i it wa-s made. You 
see for what purposes the great revenue-trust was taken from. 


the round! General, from the supreme government. You see 
for wliat purposes the executive power was destioyei.1. 
You have it from one of the gentlemen of this commissiun, 
at first four in number, and afterwards five, who was the most 
active ehkient member of it. . You see it was made lot the 
purpose of being a too! in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing ; 
•that integrity, ability, and vigilance, could avail nothing ; that 
tlie whole country might be laid under contribution by thi.s man, 
and that he could tints j'.ractise bribery with impunity, Thus, 
your Lordship.s see. the delegation of all the authority of the 
country, above and Ixilow, is given liy Mr. Hastings to this 
Gunga Govin Sing. The screen, the veil spread before this, 
transaction, is torn open by the very people themselves who are 
the tools in it. They confess they can do nothing ; they know 
lliey are instruments in the liands of Gunga Govin Smg ; and 
Mr. Hastings uses his name and authority to make them such 
in the hands of the basest, the wickedest, the corriiptest, Ihei 
most audacious and atrocious villain ever heard of. It is to 
him ail the English authority is sacrificed, and four gentlemen 
are appointed to he bis tools and instruments. Tools and in- 
strnments for what ? They themselves state, that, if he has 
the inclination, he has the power and ability, to lay the whole 
country, under contribution, that he entens into the most 
minute secrets of every individual in it, gets into the bottom 
of their family affairs, and has a power totally to subvert and 
destroy them ; and we shall show upon that head, that he well 
fulliUed tlie ,pnrpo.se.s for which he was appointed. Did Mr. 
Ha.sting.s pretend to say, that he destroyed the provincial 
CounciLs for their corruptness or insufiiciency, when he dis- 
solved them? .iVo. He says he has no objection to their com- 
petency, no charge to make against their conduct, but that he 
has destroyed them for his new arrangement. .Vnd what is 
his new arrangement ? Ounga Govin Sing. Forty English 
gi-ntlemon were removed from their offices by that change. 
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Mr. Hustings did it, however, veiy economically ; for all ihese 
iicntlcmen were instantly put uiion pensions, and fon.scqiiently 
burdened the establishment with a new charge. Well, but , the 
new Council was formed and constituted upon a very, economi- 
cal principle also. 'These five gentlemen, you will have it in 
proof, with the nece.ssary e.xpences of their office, were a charge 
of^'tia.oooa year upon the establishment. But for great, 
eminent, capital services, j/^62,000 though a much larger siiui 
tlian iwii.it was thought fit to be allowed for the mem- 
bers of the su[>ieiiic Council itself, may be admitted. I will 
pass it. It shall be granted to Mr. Hasting.s, that these pen- 
sions, though they created a new burden on the establishment, 
were .all well di.spased, provided the Council did their dutjn 
But you have beared wliat they say themselves — they are not 
there [Hit to Jo any duty, they can do no duty, their abilities, 
tiieir integrity avail tliem nothing, they are tools in the 
hands of Guiiga Govon .Sing. Mr. Hasting.? then has loaded 
the revenue with ^63,000 a year to make Guiiga Govin Sing 
ma.ster of the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. What 
iiui.st the thing to be moved be, when the machinery, when the 
necoe.s.sary tools for Gunga Govin Sing, have cost jQ(i2,ooo a 
year to the Company ? There it is — it is not my repreaenta- 
tiori — of observant strangers, of good and decent people, that 
understand the nature of that service, but the opinion of the 
tool.s themselves. 

Now, did Mr. Hastings employ Giinga Govin Sing without 
a knowledge of his character ? His character was known to 
Mr. Hastings; it was recorded long before, when he was 
tinned out of another office. During my long residence, says 
he, in this country, this is the first lime I heard of the charact- 
er of Gunga Govin Sing being infamous. No information 1 
liave received, though I have heard many people speak ill of 
him, ever pointed to any particular ad of infamy committed 
by Gunga Govin Sing. I have no intimate knowledge of 


Cunc'a Govin Sina. SVhat I understand of characlei' has 
been {nnii Europeans as well as natives. After—" He had 
many enemies at the time he v.'as proposed to be employed in 
the Company’s service, and not one advocaU amon.a; the natives 
who had immediate access to myself. I think, therefore, 
if his character had been such as has been described, the 
knowkd'.,'e of it could hardly have failed to have been ascer- ; 
tidiied to mo by the specifick facts. I have heard him loaded, as 
1 have many others, with general reproache.s, but have never 
heard any one expre.s3 a doubt r>/7iw irW/Zf/w.” Now, if any- 
thing m the world induce you to put the whole trust of the 
revenues of. Bengal, both above and below, into the hands t ■ ji 
single man, and to delegate to him the whole jurisdiction of , 
the country, it must be, that he either was, or at least was re- ; 
piited to be, a man of integrity. - Mr. Hastings does not pretend, |, 
that he is reputed to be a man of integrity. He knew that he ■ 
w IS not able to contradict tlie charge brought against him ; 
and that he had been turned out of office by his colleagues, for . 
rca-sons asigned upon record, and approved by the Directors, 
for malversation in office. He had, indeed, crept again into 
the Calcutta Committee: and they were upon the point of turn- f 
ing him out for malversation, when Mr. Hastings saved them ■ 
llie Iroiil.ile by turning out the whole committee, consisting of a . 
president and five members. So that in all times, in all char- t 
acters. in all places, he stood as a man of a bad character and 
evil repute, though supposed to be a man of great abilities. 

My Lords, permit me for one moment to drop my represent- 
ative character here, and to spe.ak to your !..ordships only a.s a - 
man of some e.xperience in the world, and conversant with the i 
aJiairs of men, and with the characters of men. • - 

I do then declare my conviction, and wish it may stand re- ’ 
corded to posterity, that there never was n bad man, that had i 
ability for It is not in the nature of such men ; ; 

' leir minds are so distorted to selfish purposes, to knavish, 
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artificial, andcrafiy means of accomplishing those selfish ends, 
tiint, if put to any good service, they are poor, dull, helpless. 
Their natural faculties never have that direction, — they are 
paraiytick on that side; — the muscles, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression. that oLiglit to move it, are ail dead. They know no- 
thing, hut how to pursue selfish ends by wicked and indirect 
means. No man ever knowingly employed a bad man on 
account of his abilities, but for evil ends. Mr. Hastings 
knew tills lu.an to be h.id ; all the world knew him to be b.ad ; 
and how did he employ him ? In such a manner as that he 
might he controlled by others ? A great deal might be said for 
him, if this had lieen tlie case. '^I’here might be circumstances 
in which such a man might be used in a subordinate cap.acity, 
lint who ever thought of putting such a man virtually in posses- 
sion of the whole authority, both of the Committee and the 
Council General, and of the revenues of the whole country? 

As soon as we find Gunga Govin Sing here, we find him 
employed in the way, in which he was meant to be employed 
that is to say, we find him employed in taking corrupt bribes 
and corrupt presents for Mr. Hastings, Though the Com- 
mittee were tools in his hands, he w.as a tool in the hands of 
Mr. Hastings ; for he had, as we shall prove, constant, uniform 
and doss communications with Mr. Hastings. And, indeed, 
we may be saved a good deal of the trouble of proof ; for Mr. 
Hastings himself, by .acknowledging him to be his bribe- 
broker. ha.s pretty well authenticated a secret correspondence 
between them. .For the next great bribe, as yet di.scovered to 
to be t.ikon by Mr. Ha.sliugs, about the time of his great oper- 
ation of 1781, was the bribe of ^^40,000, which we charge to 
have been privately taken from one of two pensoms, but from 
which is not yet ascertained, but paid to him through thi.s flagi- 
tious black agent of hi.s iniquities, Gunga Govin Sing. The 
discovery is made by another agent of his, called Mr. Larkius, 


desiinely and corruptl)* taken, he received a bond himseli, on his 
own account, as for money lent to the Company. I'br, npon the 
frequent, i.iressing, tender solicitations of the Court of Directors, 
ai’.v'ays in.siniiated to him in a very delicate manner, Mr. Hastings 
’ had written to Mr. Larkins to find out, ifhecotild, some of his 
own 'nribefi; and accordingly Mr. Larkins sent over an account 
of. various bribes — an account, which, even before it comes 
directly in evidence before yon, it will be pleasant to your 
Lordships to read. In this account, under the head Dinage- 
pore, No. /, I find '' Dupkinio copy of the particulars of debts, in 
•which the component parts of sundry sums received on the ac- 
touHt of the Thmmrable Company of Merchants trading -to 
the East Indies were received by Mr. Hastings, and paid to, the 
■ siihfreasm'er.” We find here, JJittagepore peskcuih,. four lacks;: 
xf rupees — cabukat, that is, an agreement to pay four lacks .of 
rupeas, of which three were received, and one remained lin: 
liatance at the time this account was made out. All that we 
dm learn from this account, after all our researches, after all 
the Court of Directors could do to squeeze it out of him,: is— 
that he received from Dinagepore, at twelve monthly pay- 
ments, a sum of about three lacks of rupees, upon an engage- 
ment to pay him four — that is, he received about ^'30,000 
Old of ;,C4o,ooo which was to be paid hiin ; and we are told 
that he received this sum through the hands of Gunga Goviii, 
Sing, and that he was e.’cceedingly angry with Gutiga Govin 
Sing for having kept back or defrauded him of the sum of 
of tl’® jfi'40iOob- To keep back from him the 
fourth part of the whole bribe was very reprehensible beha- 
viour in Gunga Govin Sing, certainly very unworthy of the 
great and high trust which Mr. Hastings reposed in his 
integrity. My Lords, this letter tells us Mr. Hastings was 
much irritiited at Gunga Govin. Sing. - ,' You will hereafter see 
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how Mr. Hastings behaves to persons against whom he is ii- 
ntatecl for their frauds upon him in their joint concerns. In 
the meantime Gunga Govin Sing rests Avith you as a person 
with whom Mr. Hastings is displeased on account of .inndcliiy 
in the honoural tie trust of bribe-undertaker and ni.aiiagei, 

My Lords, yon are not very ninch enlightened, T believe, 
hv. seeing tlic.se words Dinagepore pesheush. VVe find a pro- 
vince, we find a .sum of money, we find an agent, and 
we find a receiver. 'I'lie provitia is Dinagepoye, the agent is 
tiui!<h' Goi'in Sinn, the sum agreed on is ^',^o,ooo, .ind the 
receive/' of a part of that is ilfr'. /fastings. 'I'his is all that 
can he neon. U'iio it was lliat gave this sum of money to Mr. 
Hastings in this manner does no way appear. — it Ls munkr by 
pcKso/tt li/ikmna/i, and this is the way in which Mr. Hastings, 
after all the reiterated solicitations of Parliament, of the 
Compan}-, and the public, has left the account of this bribe. . 

Let us, however, now see what was the state of transactions 
at Dinagepore at th.at period. For, if Mr. Hastings, in the 
in n.'.actions at that period, did anything for that country, it 
must he presumed this money was given for those .lets ; for 
Mr. Hasting.s confesses It was .a sum of money (;<)rriiptly re- 
ceived, but honestly airplied. It does not .signify much, at 
first view, from whom he received it It i.s enough to fix 
upon him that he did receive it. But because the conse- 
quences of his bribes make the main part of what I intend to 
bring before your Lordships, I shall beg to state to you, with 
your indulgence, what I have been able to discover by a very 
dose inve.stigation of the records respecting this business of 
Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore, Rungpore and Edrackpore make a country, I 
belicwe, pretty nearly .as large a.s all the northern counties of 
England, \ oi'kshire included ; it is no mean coiiiitiy, .and it 
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liES a prince of great, ancisnt, illustrious descent at the head 
of it, called the Rajah of Dinagepore. 

1 find that about the month of July lySo, 'he Rajah ol 
Dinagepore, after a long and lingering illness, -died, leaving an 
half-brother and an adopted son. A litigation respecting the 
succession instantly arose in the family ; and this litigation 
was of course referred to, and was finally to be decided by, the 
Governor General in Council,— being the ultimate authority 
to which the decision of all tiiese questions was to be referred. 
This cause came before Mr. Hastings, and I find that he deci- 
ded the question in favour of the adopted son of the Rajah 
against his half-brother. I find that upon that decision a 
rent was settled, and a pesheush, or fine, paid. So that all that 
is in this transaction is fair and above-hoard ; there is a 
dispute settled ; there, is a fine paid ; there is a rent re- 
served to the Company ; and the whole is a fair settlement. 
But I find along with it very extraordinary acts : for I find Mr. 
Hastings taking part in favour of the minor, agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of others, and contrary to his own. I find that he gave the 
guardianship of this adopted son to the brother of the Ranee, 
as she is called, or the widow of the deceased Rajah; and 
though the hearing and settling of this business was actually a 
part of the duty of his office, yet I find that, when the steward of 
the province of Dinagepore was coming down to rcprcscni thi.s 
case to Mr. Hastings, Mr. Hastings, on pretence tiiat it would 
only tend to increase the family dissensions, so far from hearing 
fully all the parties in this business, not only sent hiin luu'k, but 
ordered him to be actually turned out of his office. If then the 
^40,000 be the same with the money taken from the Rajah 
ill 1780, to which account it seems to refer (for it was taken 
in regular payments, beginning July 1780, and ending at the 
same period in rySi), it was a sura of money corruptly taken 
by him as a judge in a litigation of iiiheritance between two 
great, parties. So that he received, the sum o[ ^£40, 000 hi a 


eight or wrong 


; which, wliether that judgment was r 
true or false, he corruptly received. 

This sum was received, as your Lordships will observe, 
through Gunga Govin Sing. He was the broker of the agree- 
ment ; he was the person, who was to receive it by monthly in- 
stalments, and he was to pay it to Mr. Hastings. His son was 
in tiie ofiice of register-general of the whole country, who had 
in his custody all the p.'iper.s, documents, and everything 
which could tend to settle a litigation among the parties. 

If Mr. Hastings took this bribe from the R ajah of Dinagepore, 
he took a bribe from an infant of five years old through 
the hands of the register. That is, the judge receives a bribe 
through the hands of the keeper of the genealogies of the 
family, the records, and other documents, which must have 
had the principal share in settling the question. 

This history of this Dinagepore pescusli is the public one 
received by the Company, and which is entered upon the 
record — but not the private and probably the true history of 
this corrupt transaction. . 

Very soon after this decision, very soon after this pesheush 
was given, we find all the officer.s of the young Rajah, who 
was supposed to have given it, turned out of their employ- 
ment by Gunga Govin Sing, by the very man who received the 
pesheush for Mr. Hasting.s. We find them all turned out of 
their employments : we find them all accused, without any 
appcaraiice or trace in the records of any proof of emhet.zle- 
inent, of neglect in the education of the minor Rajah, of the ' 
inisiuanagement of his affairs, or the allotment of an unsuitable 
allowance. And, accordingly, to prevent the relation.s of liis 
adopted mother— to prevent those who might be .supposed to 
have an immediate interest in the family, from abusing the 
trust of his education, and the trust of the management of his 
foruuie, Gunga Govin .Sing — (for I trust your Lordships would 
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has a prince of great, ancient, illustrious descent, al the head 
of it, called the Rajah of Dinagepore. 

I find that about the month of July 1780, the Rajah ot 
Dinagepore, after a long and lingering illness, died, leaving an 
half-brother and an adopted son. A litigation respecting the 
succession instantly arose in the family; and this litigation 
was of course referred to, and was finally to be decided by, the 
Governor General in Council,— being the ultimate authority 
to which the decision of all these questions was to be referred. 
This cause came before Mr. Hastings, and I find that he deci- 
ded the question in favour of the adopted son of the Rajah 
against his half-brother. I find that upon that decision a 
rent v/as settled, and a pesheush, or fine, paid. So that all that 
is in this transaction is fair and above' board ; there is a 
dispute settled ; there is a fine paid ; there is a. rent re- 
served to the Company ; and the whole is a fair settlement. 
But I find along with it very extraordinary acts : for I find Mr, 
Hastings taking part in favour of the minor,' agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of others, and contrary to his own. I find that he gave the; ; 
guardianship of this adopted son to the brother of the Ranee, 
as she is c.alled, or the widow of the deceased Rajah; lind 
though the hearing and settling of this business was actually a 
part of the duty of his ofifice, yet I find that, when the steward of 
the jirovince of Dinagepore was coming down to represent thi.s 
case to Mr. Hastings, Mr. Hastings, on pretence that it would 
only tend to increase the family dissensions, so far from hearing 
fully all the p.-irties in this business, not only sent him back, but 
ordered him to be actually turned out of his office. It then the 
,■,^40,000 be the same with the money taken from the Rajah 
in 1780, to which account it seems to refer (for it was taken 
in regular payments, beginning July 1780, and ending at the 
same period in 17S1), it was a sura of money corruptly taken 
by him as a judge in a litigation of inheritance bLtween twu 
great parties. So that he received ^ the sum of i;'.io,ooo for a 
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judgraeiit; wliich, whether that judgment was right or wrong 
tiue or f;i!se, he corruptly received. 

fl lib sum was received, as your Lordships will observe, 
through Gunga Govin Sing. He was the broker of the agree- 
ment he was the per.son, who was to receive it by monthly in- 
stalments, and he was to pay it to Mr. Hasting.s. ^ His son was 
in the oHice of legister-general of the whole country, who had 
in his custody all the papers, documents, and everything 
which could tend to settle a litigation among the parties. 

If Mr. Hastings took this bribe from the Kajah of Dinagepore, 
he took a bribe from an infant of five years old through 
the hands of the register. That is, the judge receives a bribe 
through the hands of the keeper of the genealogies of the 
family, the records, and other documents, which must have 
had the principal share in settling the question. 

This history of this Dinagepore pescush is the public one 
received by the Company, and which is entered upon the 
record— -but not the private and probably the true history of 
this corrupt transaction. 

Very soon after this decision, very soon after this pesheush 
was given, we find all the officers of the young liaj ih, who 
was supposed to have given it, turned out of their ' employ- 
ment by Gunga Govin Sing, by the very man who received the 
pesheush for Air. Hastings. We find them all turned out of 
their employments : we find them all accused, without any 
appeaiauce or trace in the records of any proof of embezzle- 
ment, of neglect in the education of the minor Rajah, of the' 
raismatuigenicnt of his affairs, or the allotment of an unsuitable 
allowance. And, accordingly, to prevent the relations of his 
adopted mother-to prevent those who might be snpposeil to 
have an immedmle interest in the family, from ahmsinn- the 
trust ot ins education, and the trust of tlie manager, leiu o”f his 
fortune, Gunga Govin Sing-(for 1 trust your Lordships would 


to.whom he consigns the custody of the whole fiimiiy :ind tin 
whole province. 

I will do Mr. Hastings the justice to say that, if he hac 
known there tvas another man more accomplished in all ini 
quity tlian Gunga Govin Sing, he would not have given hitr 
thr; first place in his confidence. But there is another next tc 
hiuvin the country, whom you are to hear of by aud by called 
Debt Sing. This person, in tlie nnivensal opinion of ah 
Bengal, is ranked next to Giinga Govin Sing; and, what if 
very curious, they have lieen recorded by Mr. Haoiiugs as 
rivaks in the .same virtues. 

... . . Arcafles aniho, 

.Et ciiiitare pares, et vespondera pariiti. 

But Mr. Hastings has the happiest modes in the world ; the.se 
rivals were reconciled on this occaaion, and Gung.i Guvin 
Sing appoints Debi Sing, superseding all the other officers for 
no reas(,>n whatever upon record. And because like cham- 
pions they ought to go in pairs, there is an Engli.sh gentlenrau, 
one Mr. Goodlad, whom you will hear of presently, np- 
pointed along with him. Absolute strangers to the .Rujah’s 
family, the first act they do is — to cut ofl' i,ooo out of i,6oo 
a. month from his allowance. They suite (though tlicre was 
a great number of dependants to maintain) that 6oo would 
be enough to maintain, him. There appe.ars iii: the account 
of these proceedings to be such a flutter about the care of the 
Rajah, and the management of his household ; in .short, that 
there never. . was such a tender guardianship as, always with 
the. knotvledge of Mr. Hastings, is exercised over this poor 
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•Rajali, who had just given, if he did give, £40,000 for his own 
inheritance, if it was his due, — for the inheritance of oihie.rs, 
if it was not his due. One would think he was entitled to 
some mevc'y ; but, proliably, because the money could not 
otherwise be supplied, bis establishnrent was cut down by Debi 
Sing and Mr. Goodiad . a thousand a month, which is just 
^.'welve thousand a year. 

■ When. Mr. Hastings had appointed those, persons to tlie 
guardianship, who h.ad an interest in the management of the 
.Rajah’s education and fortune, one should have . thought, be- 
fore they wore turned out, he would at least have examined 
whether such a step was porper or not. No, they were turned 
out without any such examination ; and when I come to in- 
quire into the proceedings of Gunga Govin Sing’s comniittee, 
I do not find, that tlie new guardians have brought to account 
one single shilling they received, appointed as they were by 
that council newly made to superintend alt the. affairs of the 
■ Rajah;; 

There is not one word to be found of an account : Debi 
Sing’s honour, fidelity, and disinterestedness, and that of. .Mr. 
Goodl.'id.'are sufficient ; and that is the way, iu which the m.an- 
: agement and superintendence of one of the greatest houses in 
that country is given to the guardianship of strangers. And 
how is it managed ? We find Debi Sing in possession of the 
Rajah’.? family, in po.sse.ssion of his affairs, in the management 
' of his whole iiemindary ; and in the course of the next year he 
is to give liim in farm the whole of the revenues of these three 
provinces. Now, whether the, pesheush wa.s reggived for the 
nomination of the Raj.ah,,as a bribe in judgment, or whether 
Mr. Ifastiugs got it from Debi Sing, as a bribe in office, for ap- 
pointing him to the guardianship of a family, that did not be- 
long to him, and for the dominion of three great and once 
wealthy provinces — which is best or worst I shall not pretend 


to determine. You (ind the Ruj.nh iu his possession, yne 
find his education, his household in his possession. The public 
rev-cnucs are in his possession ; they arc given over to him. 

If we look at the record.s, the letting of these provinces 
appears to have been carried on by tlie new Committee ol 
-Revenue, as the course and order of business retiuired it should, 
-But by the investigation into Mr. Hastings’s money transac- 
lions, theinsufficiency and fallacy of these records is manifest 
beyond a doubt. From this investigation it is discovered, that 
it was in reality a bargain secretly struck between the Governor 
(lencral and Dobi Sing; and that the Committee were only 
employed in the mere official forms. From the time that 
Mr. Hastings new modelled the revenue system, nothing is 
seen in its true shape. We now know, in spite of tbe fallacy 
of these- records, who the true granter was ; it will not be 
amiss to go a little further in supplying their defects, and to 
iiKiiiire a little conceniiiig the grantee. This makes it necess- 
ary for me to inform your Lordships who Debi Sing is. 

\_Mr. Burke read the committees recommendation of Debi Sins, to 
the Governor General and Council ; but the copy of the 
. paper alluded to is wantins.^ 

* « » * 

Here i.s a choice ; here is Debi Sing presented for his know- 
ledge in business, his trust and fidelity ; and that he is a person 
against whom no objection can be made. This is presented 
to klr. Hastings, by him recorded in the Council books, and by 
him transmiricil to the Court of Directors. Mr. Hastings has 
since recordedjthat he knew this Debi Sing, (though he hero 
publicly authorizes the nomination of him to all that great body 
of trusts), that he knew him to be a man completely capable of 
the most atrocious iniquities that were ever charged upon man. 
Debi Sing is appointed to all those great trusts through tlic 
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iiieans of Giinga Govin Sing, from whom he (Mr. Hasting.s) 
Iiad received ,^'30,000 as a part of a liribe. 

Now. though it is a large field, though it is a thing tliat I 
must confess I feel a reluctance ahno.st in venturing trj un- 
dertake, ejchausted as I am, yet such is the magnitude of the 
aflair, .such the evil consequences that followed from a sys- 
tem of Ijribery, such the horrible conseqeuces of superseding 
all the persons in office in the country to give it into the 
hand.? of Debi Sing, that though it is the public opinion, and 
though no man that has ever heard the name of Debi Sing 
does net know that he was only second to Gunga Govin Sing, 
yet it is not to my purpose, unless I prove that Mr. Hastings 
knew his character at the very time he accepts him as a per- 
son, .against whom no e.’cception could be made. 

It is necessary to inform your Lordships who this Debi 
Sing was, to wiiom these great trusts were committed, and 
. those great provinces given. 

It may be thought, and not unnaturally, that in this sort of 
corrupt and venal appointment to high trust and office Mr. 
Hastings has no other consideration than the money he re- 
ceived. Blit whoever thinks so will be deceived. Mr. Hastings 
was very far from indifferent to the character of the per- 
sons he dealt with. On the contrary, he made a most careful 
selcotion ; he had a very scrupulous regard to the aptitude of 
the men for the purposes for which he employed them ; and 
was much guided by his experience of their conduct in those 
offices, which had been sold to them upon former occasions. 

Except Gunga Govin Sing (whom, as justice required, Mr. 
Hastings di.stingi.tished by the highest marts of his con 
fidcnce), ihcro was not a man in Bengal, perhaps not upon 
earth, a match for this Debi Sing. He was not an unknown 
subject ; not one rashly taken up as an experiment. He was 
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a tried man : and if there had been one. mofe desperately and 
abaivdonedly coiTupt, more wildly and flagitiously oppressive, 
to be found unemployed in India, large a.s his oflers were, Mr. 
Hastings would not have taken this money from Debi Sing. 

Debi Sing was one of those who, in the early stages of the 
English power in Bengal, attached himself to those natives who 
then stood high m office. He courted Mahomed Reza Khan, 
a Musselman of the highest rank, of the tribe of Koreish, 
whom I have already mentioned, then at the head of the 
revenue, and now at the head of the criminal justice of Bengal, 
with all the supple assiduity, of which those who possess 
no valuable art or useful talent are commonly complete 
masters. Possessing large funds acquired by his apprentice- 
ship and iiovitiaie in the lowest frauds, he was enabled to 
lend to tiiis then powerful man, in the .several emergencies 
of his variable fortune, very large sums of money. This great 
man had been brought down by Mr. HastingSj under th^e orders 
of the Court of Directors, upon a cruel charge to Calcutta, 
lie was accu.sed of many crimes, and acquitted — ^,<^220,000 
in debt. That is to say, as soon as he was a great debtor, he 
ceased to be a great criminal. 

Debi Sing obtained by his services no slight influence over 
Mahomed Reza Khan, a person of a character very different 
from his. 

From that connection he was appointed to the farm of the 
revenue, and inclusively of the government of Pimiea, a pro- 
vince of very great extent, and then in a state of no inconsider- 
able opuience. In this office he exerted his talents with so 
much vigour and industry, that in a very short time the pro- 
vince was half depopulated, and totally ruined. 

Tire farm, on the expimtien of his lease, was taken by .a 
setjiOf adventurers in this kind of traffic from Calcutta. But 
Vvhen the new undertakers came to survey tlie object of their 
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future operations, and future profits, they were so shocked at 
the hideous and squalid scenes of misery and desolation that 
glared upon them in every quarter, that they instantly fled out 
of the oomiitr)', and thought themselves hut too happy to be 
permitted, on the payment of a penalty of 2,000, to be re- 
leased from their engagements. 

To give in a few words as clear an idea, as I am able to 
give, of the immense volume, which might he composed of the 
vexations, violence and rapine of that tyrannical administra- 
tion, the territorial revenue of Furnea, which had been let to 
Debi Sing at the rate of _£t 60,000, sterling a year, was with 
difficulty leased for a yearly sum under _;,^'9o,ooo, and with all 
rigour of e.xaction produccii in effect little more than ;£’6o,ooo, 
falling greatly below one half of its original estimate. So 
entirely did the adminstratioii of Debi Sing exhaust all the 
resources of the province ; so totally did his baleful influence 
blast the very hope and spring of all future revenue. 

The administration of Debi Sing was too iiotoriou.sly destruc- 
tive not to cau.se a general clamour. It was impossible 
that it should be passed over without animadversion. Accord- 
ingly, in the month of September 1772, Mr. Hastings then at 
the head of the Committee of Circuit, removed him for mal- 
administration ; and he has since publicly declared on record 
that he knew him to be capable of all the most horrid and 
atrocious crimes that can be imputed to man. 

This brand, however, was only a mark for Mr. Mas. tings to 
find him out hereafter in the crowd; to identify him for his 
own ; and to call him forth into action, when his virtues should 
he sufficiently matured for the services, in which he afterwards 
employed him through his instruments, Mr. Anderson and 
Guuga Govin Sing. Tn the mean time he left Debi Sing to 
the direction of his own good geuiusi . 
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Debi Sing was stigmatized in the Company’s tecoids, his 
reputation was gone, but his funds were safe. In the arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Hastings in the year 1773, by which pro- 
vincial councils were formed, Debi Sing became deputy steward, 
or secretary, (soon in effect and influence principal steward) to 
the provincial council of Moorshedabad, the .seat of the old 
government, and the first province of the kingdom ; and to his 
charge were committed various extensive and populous pro- 
vinces, yielding an annual revenue of 120 lacks of rupees, or 
^1,500,000. This division of provincial council included 
Rungpore, Edrackpore, and others, wliere he obtained such a 
knowledge of their resources as subsequently to get possession 
of them. 

Debi Sing found this administration composed mostly of 
young men, dissipated and fond of pleasure, as is usual at that 
time of life; but desirous of reconciling those pleasures which 
usually consume wealth, with the means of making a great and 
speedy fortune ; at once eager candidates for opulence, and 
perfect novices in all the roads that lead to it. Debi Sing 
commiserated their youth and inexperience, and took upon 
him to be their guide. 

There is a revenue in that country', raised by a tax more 
productive than laudable. It is an imposition on public 
prostitutes, a duty upon the societies of dancing girls ; those 
seminaries from which Mr. Hastings has scleclcd an adminis- 
trator of justice and governor of kingdoms. Debi Sing 
thought it expedient to farm this tax; not only because he 
neglected no sort of gain, but because he regarded it as no 
eonteinptible means of power and influence. Accordingly, 
in plain terms, he oi'cned" a legal brothel, out of which he 
carefully reserved (you may be sure) the very flower of his 
collection for the, entertainment of his young siqievior.s ; ladies 
recommended not only by personal merit, but according to 
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the eastern custom, liy sweet and enticing names, which be bad 
fdven tliem. For, if they were to be translated, they would 
sound — Riches of my Life; Wealth of my Soul ; Treasure of 
Perfection ; Diamond of Splendour; Pearl of Price ; Ruby of 
Pure Blood, and other metaphorical descriptions, that, calling 
up dissonant passions to enhance the value of the general har- 
mony, heightened the attractions of love -with the allurements 
of avarice. A moving seraglio of these ladies always attended 
his progress, and were always brought to the splendid and 
multiplied entertainments wdth which he regaled his council. 
In these festivities, whilst his guests were engaged with the 
seductions of beauty, the intoxications of the most delicious of 
wine.s of France, and the voluptuous vapour of perfumed India 
smoke, uniting the vivid satisfactions of Europe with the torpid 
blandishments of Asia, the great magician himself, chaste in the . 
midst of dissoluteness, sober in the centre of debauch, vigilant 
in the lap of negligence and oblivion, attended with an eagle’s 
eye the moment for thrusting in business, and at such times 
was able to carry without difficulty points of shameful enor- 
mity, which at other hours he would not so much as have 
dared to mention to his employers, young men rather careless 
and inexperienced than intentionally corru|)t. Not satisfied 
with being pander to their pleasures, he anticipated, and was 
purveyor to, their wants, and supplied them with a constant 
command of money ; and by these means he reigned with an 
uncontrolled dominion over the province and over its governors. 

For you are to understand, that in many things we are very 
ranch misinformed with regard to the true seat of power in 
India. Whilst we were proudly calling Indian British govern- 
ment, it wa.s in substance a government of the lowest, basest, 
and roo.st llagitious of the native rabble, to whom the far greater 
part of the English, who figured in employment and station, 
had from their earliest youth been slaves and instruments. 
.Banyans had anticipated the period of their power in preraa- 
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tine advances of money ; and have ever after obtained the en- 
tile dominion over their nominal masters. 

Bythe.se various ways and means Debi Sing contrived to 
add job to job, employment to employment, and to hoid, be- 
sides the farms of two very considerable districts, various 
trusts in the revenue ; sometimes openly appearing : .some- 
time.s hid two or three deep in false names ; emerging into 
light, or shrowding himself in darkness, as successful, or de- 
feated crimes rendered him bold or cautious. Every one of 
the.se trusts was marked with its own fraud ; and for one of 
those frauds committed by him in another name, by which he 
became deejily in balance to the revenue, lie was putilicly 
wliipped by />r<}x}‘. 

All this while Mr. Hastings kept his eye upon him, and 
attended to his progress. But, as he rose in M r, Ha,srings’s 
opinion, he fell in that of his immediate employcr.s. By de- 
gree.s, as reason prevailed, aod the fumes of pleasure evapor- 
ated, the provincial coimcii emerged from their first depend- 
ence ; and, finding nothing hut infamy attending the councils 
and services of such a man, resolved to dismiss him. In iliis 
strait, and crisis of his power, the artist turned himself into all 
shapes. He offered great sums individually; he offered them 
collectively ; and at last put a carte hlanchc on the talile — All 
to no purpose! What are you, .stones ?— Have 1 not men to 
deal with ?~Will flesh and blood refuse me ? 

When Dehi Sing found that the council had entirely es- 
caped, and were proof against his offers, lie left them with a 
sullen and menacing silence. He applied where he had good 
intelligence, tiiat these offers would be well received ; and that 
he should at once be revenged of the council, and obtain all 
the ends which through them he had sought in vain. 

Without hesitation or scruple Mr. Hastings sold a set of 
innocent officers; sold his ' fellow-servants of the Company, 
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entitled by every duty to his protection ; sold English sub- 
jects, recommended by every tie of national sympathy; sold 
the honour of the British Government itself ; without charge, 
without complaint, without alligation of crime in conduct, or 
of insiiiiiciency in talents; he sold them to the most known 
and iiliandoned character, which the rank servitude of that 
dime produces. For him, he entirely broke and (luashed the 
council of Miirshedahad, which had been the settled govern- 
ment for twelve years, (a long period in the changeful history of 
India), at a time to when it had acquired great degree of con- 
sistency, an official experience, a knowledge and habit of busi- 
ness, and was making full amends for early errors. 

For, now Mr. Hasting.s, having buried Colonel Monson and 
General Clavering, and having shaken off Mr. Francis, who 
retired half dead from office, began at length to respire ; he 
found elbow room once more to display his genuine nat -re 
and disposition, and to make amends in a riot and debauch of 
peculation for the forced abstinence to which he was reduced 
during the usurped dominion of honour and integrity. 

It was not enough that the English were thus sacrificed fo 
the revenge of Debi Sing. It was necessary to deliver over the 
natives to his avarice. By the intervention of bribe brokerage 
he united the two great rivals in iniquity, who before, from an 
emulation of crimes, were enemies to each other, Gunga Govin 
Sing and Dehi .Sing. He negotiated the bribe and the farm of 
the latter through the former ; and Debt .Sing was invested in 
farm for two years with the three provinces of Dinagepore, 
Edracfcpore, and Riiugpore ; territories making together a tract 
of land superior in dimensions to the notthern counties of 
England, Vorkshire included. 

To prevent anything, whiclv might prove an obstacle on the 
full swing of his genius, he removed all the restraints which 
h.ad been framed to give an ostensible credit, to give some 
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show of official order to the plans of revenue administration 
frained from time to time in Bengal. An officer, called a 
dewan, had been established in the provinces, expressl)^ as a 
check on the person who should act as farmer general. This 
olliro lie conferred along with that of farmer general on Deiii 
Sing, in order that Debi might become an effectual check upon 
Sing ; and thus these provinces, without inspection, without 
control, without law, and without magistrates, wei’e delivered 
over hv Mr. H.istings, bound hand and foot, to the di.scretion 
of the man whom he had before recorded as the destroyer of 
Purnea, and capable of ever)’ the most atrocious Wickedness 
that could be imputed to man. 

IhUally for the natives of India, every wild project and 
every corrupt sale of Mr. Hastings, and those whose example: 
he followed, is covered with a pretended increase of revenue 
tc) the Company. Mr. Hasting.s would not pocket his bribe of 
;^40,ooo for himself without letting the Company in as a sharer 
and accomplice. For the province of Rungpore, the object 
to which I mean in this instance to confine your attention, 
^7,000 a year was added. But lest this avowed increase 
of rent should seem to lead to oiipression, great and religious 
care was taken in the covenant, so stipulated with Debi 
Sing, that this increase should not arise from any additional 
assessment whatsoever on the country, :but solely from improve- 
ments in the cultivation, and the encouragement to be given 
to the landholder and husbandman. But as Mr. Hasting.s’s 
bribe of a far greater sum was not guarded by any such 
provision, it w.is left to the discretion of the donor in what 
maunerlievvastoinderanifyhimselffoi.it. 

Debi Sing fi.xed the seat of his authority at Dinageirore, 
where as soon as he arrived, he did not lose a moment in do- 
ing his duty. If Mr. Hastings can forget his covenant, you 
may easily believe that Delii Sing had not a more correct me- 


nini y : and, accordingly, as soon as he came into the province, 
iie instantly broke every covenant which he had entered into, 
as a restraint on his avarice, rapacity, and tyranny ; vvliich, from 
the highest of the noliility and gentry to the lowest husband- 
men, were afterwards eKercised with a stern and unrelenting 
impartiality upon the whole people. For notwithstanding the 
province before Debt Sing’s lease was, from various causes, in a 
state of declension, and in balance for the revenue of the pre- 
ceding year, at his very first entrance into office he forced 
from the iscniindars or landed gentry an enormous increase of 
their tribute. They refused compliance. On this refusal he 
threw the whole body of zemindars into prison ; and thus, in 
bonds and fetters, compelled them to sign their own ruin by an 
increase of rent, which they knew they could never realize. 

Having thus gotten them under, he added exaction to ex- 
action, so that every day announced some new and varied de- 
mand ; until, c.xhaiisted by these op()rcssions they were brought 
to the extremity to which he meant to drive them, — the sale of 
their lands. 

'I'he lands held by the zemindars of th.at country are of 
many ds.scriptions. The first and most general are those that 
pay revenue. The others are of the nature of demesne lands, 
which are free and pay no rent to government. Tlie latter are 
for the immediate .support of the zemindars and their families, 
as from the former they derive their influence, aulhorify, and 
the means of upholding their dignity. The lands of the former 
description were immediately attached, sequestered, and -.old 
for the most tiifling consideration. The rent-free lands, t lie 
best andiichcsl lands of the whole province were sold— sold 
for, what do your Lordships think ? They were sold for les.= 
than one yeai's purchase, — at less than one year's purchase, at 
the mo.st underrated value ; so that the fee-simple of an Eng- 
lish acre of rent-free land sold at the rate of seven or eight 


shillings. Such a sale oiv such terms strongly indicated the 
purchaser. And how did it turn out in fact ? The purchaser 
v;as the very ageiit and instrument of Mr. Hastings, Debi Sing 
himself. He . made the e.xaction ; he forced the sale ; ho re- 
duced the rate ; and he l)eGame the purchaser at les.s than one 
year’s purdia.se, and paid with the very money which he liad 
extorted from the rniseralilo vendors. 

When he had thus sold and .separated these lands, he uni- 
ted the whole body of them, amounting to about sterl- 

ing a year (but according to the rate of money and living in 
ithat country equivalent to a rental in England of ^^30, bop a 
year) ; and then Itaying rai.sed in tlie new letting, as on the sale 
\he hail fraudulently reduced, those lands, he reserved tliem ns: 
an estate for himself, or to whomsoever resembling himself Mr. 
Hasting.s should order them to be disposed. 

■ The lands, thus sold for next to nothing, left of course tlie^ 
late landholder still in debt. The failure of fund, the , rigorous 
exaction of debt, and the multiplication of new arbitrary taxes : 
next carried off die goods. There i.s a circumstance attending;: 
this Inisiiiess, which will call for your I,,ordsliips’ pity. Most of 
the landholder.s or zemindars in that country happened at that 
timeto .be women. The sex there is in a state certainly re- 
serablitig imprisonment, but guarded .as a sacred treasure with 
all possible attonrion and respect. None of the co, arse male 
hands of the l.aw can reach them ; but they have a custom very 
cautiously used in all good governments there of employing 
- female bailiffs, or sergeant.s, in the e.xecution of the law, where 
that sex is concerned. Guards, therefore, surrounded the 
'housQ.s ; and then female sergeants and bailiffs entered into the 
habitations of these. fcrn.ale zemindars, and held their gond.s 
an(iper.sons in execution, nothing being left but what was daily 
threatened, their life' and honour. The landholders, even wn- 
vsteii of emineiU rank and comtitioii, for such the gieatcsL patt 


of tiie zciniiidars then weve, fled from the aiicient seats of then 
aitcc-stiii's, and left their niiserat)!e followers, and servants, wlio 
in that country arc infinitely numerous, without protection and 
without Irread. The montlily instalment of Mr. Hastings’s 
briiie was Irecome due, and his rapacity must be fed from tiie 
vit.ik fjf the people. 

The zemindars, before their own flight, had the mortifica- 
tion to .see all tlic lands .assigned to charitable and to religious 
uses, the humane and pious foundations of tlieniselves and 
tliou nncestuis, m.ide to .support infirmity and decrepitude, to 
give feet to llie lame, and eyes to the blind, and to effect 
which they had deprived titemselves of many of tlie enjoyments 
of life, cruelly sequestered and sold at the same market of 
violence .tiid fraud, where their demesne po.sses.siims and their 
goods had, been before made away with. Even the land.s and 
funds set aside for their funeral ceremonies, in which they hojr- 
ed to find an end to their miseries, and some iiidenmity of 
imagination for all the substantial sufferings of their lives ; 
even the very feeble consolations of death were by the same 
rigid hand of tyranny , — a tyranny more con.suraing tlian the 
funeral pile, more greedy than the grave, and more inexorable 
than, death itself, — seized and taken to makegood the honour 
of corruption, .and the f.titli of bribery pledged to Mr. Hastings 
or his instruments. 

Thu.s it fared with the better and middling orders of the 
people. Were the lower, the more industrious .spared? Alas 1 
as their situation was far more helpless, their opjii'e.ssion 
iv.as infinitely, more sore and grievous; the exactions yet more 
rxeessive, the demand yet. more ve.xatious, more capricious, 
norc arbitrary. To afford your JiOrdships some idea of the 
londition of those who were served up to .satisfy Mr. Hast- 
ngs’s hunger and thirst for bribes, I shall read it to you in the 
cry words of the repre.seiitative tyrant himself, Rajah Dc.bi 
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Sing. Debi Sing, when he was charged with a fraudulent sale 
of the ornaments of gold and silver of women, wiio ncr.orrliivj, 
to the modes of that country had starved themselves to decor- 
ate their unhappy persons, argued on the improbability of this 
part of the charge, in these very words 

“ It is notorious', ” says he, “ that poverty generally prevails 
amongst the husbandmen of Rungpore, more perhaps than in 
any other parts of the country. They are seldom possessed of 
any pnrperty, except at the time they reap their harvest ; and at 
others barely procure their subsistence. And this is the cause 
that such numbers of them were swept away by tire famine. 
Tlieir effects are only a little earthenware, and their houses only 
a handful of straw ^ oi a thousand of which would 

not perhaps produce twenty shilling.s. ” 

These were the opulent peo[)lefforn whose superfluities Mr. 
Hastings was to obtain a gift of ^'40,000 over and above a 
large increase of rent, over and above the exactions, by which 
the fanner must reimburse himself for the advance of the 
money, by which he must obtain the natural profit of the farhii 
as well a.s supply the peculium of his own avarice. 

Therefore your Lordships will not be surprised at the conse- 
quences. All this unhappy race of little fanners and tillers of 
tile -soil were driven like a herd of cattle by his extortionersj 
and compelled by imprisonments, by fetters, and by cruel 
whippings, to engage for more than the whole of their sub- 
stance or possible acquisition. 

Over and above this there was no mode of e.xtortion which 
the inventive imagination of rapacity could contrive that was 
not contrived and, was not put in practice. On its own day 
your Lordships will hear with astonishment, detestation, and 
horror, the detail of these tyrannous inventions ; and it will 
appear that. these superadded demands 


amounted tons great a sum as the wli ole of tlie compulsory 
rent on which they were piled. 

The country being in many parts left wholly waste, and in 
all parts considerahly depopulated by the first rigour.s, the full 
rate of the di.strict was exacted from the miserahle survivors. 
Tiieir burdens were increased, as their fellow labourers, to 
whose joint efforts they were to owe the means of payment, 
diminished. Driven to make payments, beyond all irossible 
rahmlation, previous to receipts and . above their means, in a 
very short time they fell into the hands of u-surers. 

The u.siirer.s, who under such a government held their- 
own fund.s by a precarious tenure, and were to lend to those 
whose subsiancte was still more precarious (to the natural 
hardness and dusterity of that race of men), had additional 
motives to e.rtoition, and made their terms accordingly. And 
what were the tcims these poor people were oldigod to consent 
to, to answer the bribes and peshcush paid to Mr. Hastings? 
Five, ten, twenty, forty per cent. ? No ! at an interest of 
six handled per cent, per annum, payalile by the day! A 
tiller of land to pay .si.x hundred per cent, to discharge the 
demands of government ! What exhaustl css fund of opulence 
could supply this destructive resource of wretchedness and 
misery ? Accordingly, the husbandman ground to powder 
between the usurer below and the oppressor above, the wliole 
crop of the country was forced at once to market ; and the 
market glutted, overcharged and suffocated, the price of grain 
fell to the fifth part of its iisurd value. The crop was then 
gone, but the debt remained. An universal tro.asury extent, 
and process of execution, followed on the cattle and stock, and 
was enforced, with more or less rigour, in every quarter. We 
have it in evidence, that in those sales five cows were sold fior 
not more tlian seven or eight shillings. .Ml other things were 
depreciated, in the same proportion. The .sale of the instrii- 
mciits ol husbandry succeeded to that of the corn and slock. 


them first plundered, and then burnt down before their faces. 
It was not a vigorous collection of revenue, it was a savage war 
made upon the country 

The peasants were left little else than their families and 
their bodies. The families were disposed of. It is a known 
observation, that those who have the fewest of all other worldly 
enjoyment.s are the most tenderly attached to their children 
and wives. The most tender of parent.s sold their children 
at market. The most fondly jealous of husbands sold their 
wives. The tyranny of Mr. Hastings extinguished every 
sentiment of father, son, brother, and husband ! 

I come now to the last stage of their miseries : everything 
visible and vendible was seized and sold^ Nothing but the 
Itodies remained. 

It is the nature of tyranny and rapacity never to learn 
moderation from the ill-success of first oppressions ; on the 
contnary, all oppressors, all men thinking highly of the methods' 
dictated by their nature, attributedhe frustration of their desires 
to the . want of sufficient rigour. Then they redouble the 
efforts of their impotent cruelty; which producing, as they 
must ever produce, new disappointments, they grow irritated 
against the objects of their rapacity ; and then r.age, fury and 
mahcc (impiacahle because unprovoked) recruiting and rein- 
forcing their avarice, their vices are no longer human. From" 
cruel men they are transformed into savage beasts, with no 
other vestiges of reason left but what serves to furnish the 
inventions and refinements of ferocious sulitlety for inirposes, 
of which beasts are incapable, and at which fiends would blush. 

Debt .Sing and bis instruments suspected, and in a few 
cases the-y suspected justly, that the country people had pin- 
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loincd iTom tlieir own estates, and had hidden in secret places 
in the circumjacent deserts, some small restive of their mvn 
' grain to maintain themselves during the unproductive months 
of the year, and to leave some hope, for a future season, But 
tlio. under-tyrants knew that the demands of Mr. Hastings 
would luiinit no plea for delay, much less for subtraction of lii.s 
bribe, and that he would not abate a shilling of it to. the: wants 
of thc‘ whole human race. These hoards, real or supposed, 
not being discovered by menaces and imprisonment, they fell 
upon the last re.source, the naked bodies of the people. And 
here, rny Lords, h.egan such a .scene of cruelties and tortures as 
I believe no history has ever presented to the’indignation .of the; 
world ; such as I am sure in the most barbarous ages no politic 
tyranny, no fanatick persecution, has ever yet exceeded. Mr. 

, Laterson, the commmissioner appointed to inquire into tho 
/ state of the country,, makes his own apology and mine foe 
. Opening, this scene of horrors to you in the following words : 
:‘*;Tha^ inflicted upon die ryots lioth of .Rimg- 

pnre and Diiiagepore for non-payment were in many instances 
of such a natuie that I would rather wish to draw a veil over 
them, than shock your feelings by the detail j but that, however 
. disagieeable the task may be to myself, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of jii.sticG, humanity, and the honour of 
government, that they should be exposed, to be prevented its 
future.” ■ 

My Lords, they began by winding cords round the fingers of 
the unhappy freeholders, of tho.se provinces, until they belting 
to and were almost incorporated with one another ; and then 
they hammered wedges of iron between them, niuil, rcgtirdle.ss 
of the cries of the sufferers, they had bruised to pieces and for 
ever crippled those poor, honest, innocent, laborious hatuls, 
which had never been raised to their moutlis, hut with a iiemi • 
rious and scanty proportion of the fruits. of their own soil ■ 
but i.h(j.‘:e. fruits (denied to the wauls of their own children) 


nhoiit recompense, to purchase for us that delicate meal, with 
hich your Lordships, and all this auditory, and all this 
)imtry, have begun every day for these fifteen vears at their 
rpense. To those beneficent hands, that labour for our 
cnciit, the retutn of the British govenim&ut has been cords, 
ad Itamuiers, and wedges. But there is a place where these 
tippled and disabled bands will act with resistless power, 
/hat is it that they will not’ pull down, when they are lifted to 
eaven apaiii.st their oppressors? Then what can withstand 
rch hand.s ? Can the power that crushed and de.stroyed 
levn? Powerful in prayer, let us at least deprecate, and thus 
ideavour. to secure ourselves from, the vengeance which these 
lashed and disabled hands m.ay pull down upon us. My Lords, 
is an awful consideration. Let us think of it. 

But to pursue this melancholy but neccs.sary detail. I am 
ext to open to your Lordships, what I am hereafter to prove, 
lat the most substantial and leading yeomen, the responsible 
irmeus, the parochial magistrates, and cliiefs of villages, were 
ed two and two by the legs together; and their tormentors, 
trowing them with tlicir heads downivards over 'a bar, beat 
lera on the soles of the feet with ratans, until the nails fell 
om the toes ; and then attacking them at their head.s, as they 
ling downward, as before at their feet, they bent them with 
:icks and other instruments of blind fury, until the blood 
ushed out at their eyes, mouths, and noses. 

■ Nc^fhinking that the ordinary whips and cudgels, even .so 
Jrmu .Jtired, were sufficient, to others (and often also to the 
uoe, tylio had suffered as T have stated) they applied, instead 
f ratan and bamboo, whip.s made of tlie branches of the bale 
•ee,— a tree full of. sharp and strong thorns, which tear the 
idii and lacerate the flesh far worse than nr.lfnarv 
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For otliers, exploring with a searching and inquisitive 
•.naiiccf. stiinubted by an insatiate rapacity, all the devious 
paths of nature for whatever is most unfriendly to man, they 
made rods of a plant highly caustic and poisonous, called 
hrrbeftca^ every wound of which festers and gangrenes, adds 
double and treble to the present torture, leaves a crust of 
lei^roiifl sores upon the body, and often ends in the desti action 
of life itself. 

At night, the.se poor innocent sufferers, these martyrs of 
avarice and extortion, were brought into dungeons ; and in 
the season when nature takes refuge in insensibility from all 
the miseries and ‘cares which wait on life, they were three 
times scourged and made to reckon the watches of the night 
by periods and intervals of torment. They were then led out 
in the severe depth of winter, which there at certain season 
w'ould be .severe to any, to the Indians is most severe and 
almost intolerable,— they were led out before break of day, 
and, stiff and sore as they were with the bruises and wounds 
of the night, were plunged into water ; and whilst their jaws 
clung together with the cold, and their bodies were rendered 
infinitely more sensible, the blows and stripes were renewed 
upon thfc;ir backs ; and then, delivering them over to soldiers, 
they were .sent into their farms and villages to discover where 
a few handfuls of giain might be found concealed, or to extract 
some loan from the remnants of compassion and courage not 
subdued in those who had reason to fear that their own turn of 
torment would be next, that they should succeed them in the 
same punisliraent, and that their very humanity, being taken as 
i proof of their wealth, would subject them (as it did in many 
cases subject (hem) to the same inhuman tortures. After this 
circuit of the day through their plundered and ruined villages, 
hey were remanded at night to the same prison ; whipped, as 
-lefore, at their return to the dungeon; and .it morning whip- 
jjcd at their leaving it ; and then sent as before to purchase, by 
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bef'ffin" in the day, the reiteration of the torture in the night. 
Days of menace, insult and extortion ; — nights of bolts, fetters, 
and llagellation succeeded to each other in the same round, 
and for a long time made up all the vicissitude ol life to these 
mi.serable people. 

But there arc persons whose fortitude could bear their own 
suffering j there arc men who are hardened by their very 
p.<iins; and the mind, strengthened even by the torments of 
the body, rises with a strong defiance against its oppre.ssor. 
They were assaulted on the side of their sympathy. Children 
were scourged almost to death in the presence of their parents. 
This was not enough, The son and father were bound close 
together, fiice to face, and body to body, and in that situation 
cruelly lashed together, so that the blow which escaped the 
father fell upon the son, and the blow which missed the son 
wound over the back of the parent. The circumstances were 
combined by so subtle a cruelty, that every stroke which did 
not excruciate the sense, should wound and lacerate the senti- 
ments and affections of nature. 

On the same principle, and for the same ends, virgins 
who had never seen the sun, were dragged from the inmost 
sanctuaries of their houses; and in the open court of justice 
in the very place where security was to be sought against all 
wrong and all violence, (but where no judge or lawful magis- 
trate had long sat, but in their place the ruffians and haiKmmn 
of Warren Hastings occupied the bench), these vin- ins vainlv 
invoking heaven and earth, in the presence of thicr parents 
and whilst their shrieks were mingled with the indignant cries 
and groans of all the people, publicly were violated by the 
lowest and wickedest of the human race. Wives were lorn 
from tlie .arms of their husbands, and suffered the same fiamti 
ous wrong.s, which were indeed hid in the bottoms of “the 
dungeons, in which thetr honour and their liberty were Imried 
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together. Often they were taken out of the refuge of this coh- 
soiiiig gloom, stripped naked, and thus exposed to the world, 
and then cruell}' scourged ; and in order that cruelty might 
riot in al! the circumstance.s, that melt into tenderness the 
fiercest natures, the nipples of their breasts were put between 
the sharp and elastic sides of deft bamboos. Here, in my 
hand, is my authority; for otherwise one would think it in- 
credible. But it did not end there. Growing from crime 
t(.' crime, ri[)encd by cruelty for cruelty, these fiends, at length 
outraging .sex, decency, nature, applied lighted torches and slow 
fire — (I cannot proceed for shame and horror !) — these infer- 
nal furies plained death in the source of life, and where that 
mnde-sty which more than reason distingueshes men from 
beasts, reiires from the view, and even shrinks fr^om the ex- 
pies.don, there they exercised and glutted thier unnatural, 
monstrous, and nefarious cruelty, — there, where the reverence 
of nature, and the sanctity of justice dares not to pumufi, nor 
venture to describe their practices. 

These, my Lords, were sufferings which we feel all in com- 
mon, in India and in England, by the general syra{Kithy of our 
common nature. But there were in that province (sold to the 
tonneiitors by Mr. Flastings) things done, which, from the 
peculiar manners of India, were even wor.se than all I have 
laid before you ; as the dominion of manners, and the law of 
opinion, contribute more to thier hapriiness and misery than 
anything in mere sensitive nature can do. ? 

The women thus treated lost their caste. My T-ords, rve are 
not here to commend or blame the institutioii.s and prejudices m 
of a whole race of people, radicated in them by a long success 
sion of ages, on v.'hich no reason or argument, on which no 
vicissitudes of things, no mixtures of men, or foreign conej-uest, 
have been able to make the smallest, impression. The abori- 
ginal (ientoo inhabitants are all dispersed into tribes or castes ; 
each caste bom to an invariable rank, rights, and descriptions 
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of employment j so that one caste cannot by any means passi 
into another. With the Gentoos certain impurities or disgraces, 
though Avithout any guilt ot the party, infer loss of caste ; and 
when the highest caste, that of Brahmin, which is not only 
noble but sacred, is lost, the person who loses it does not 
slide down into one lower but reputalile — he is wliolly driven 
from all honest society. All the relations of life are at once dis- 
fiolved. His parents are no longer his parents ; his wife is no 
longer his Avife ; his children, no longer hi.s, are no longer to 
regard him as their father. It is something far worse than 
complete outlawry, complete attainder, and universal excom- 
munication. It is a pollution even to touch him; and if he 
touches any of his old caste, they are justified in putting him 
to death. Contagion, leprosy, plague, are not so much shun- 
ned. No honest occupation can be followed. He becomes 
an Halichore, if (Avhich is rare) he survives that miserable 
degradation. 

Upon those whom all the shocking catalogue of tortures I 
have mentioned could not make to flinch, one of the modes 
of losing caste for Brahmins, and other principal tribes, Avas 
practised. It was to harness a bullock at the court door, and 
to put the Br.ahmin on his back, and to lead him throiigli the- 
toAvns, with drums beating before him. To intimidate others, 
this bullock, Avith drums, the instruments according to their 
ideas of outrage, di-sgrace, and utter loss of caste, tvas led 
through the country; and, as it advanced, the country fled 
before it. When any Brahmin Avas seized, he Avas threatened 
with this pillory, and for the most part he submitted in a 
moment to whatever Avas ordered. What it Avas may be theviee 
judged. But when no possibility existed of complying with 
the demand, the people by their cries sometimes prevailed on 
the tyrants to have it commuted for cruel scourging, Avhirh Avas 
accepted as mercy. To some Brahmins this mercy wtis denied, 
and the act of indelible infamy executed. Of these men, one 
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carae to the Company’s commissioner with the tale, and ended 
with these melancholy words ; — “I have suffered thi.s indignity; 
my caste is Inst r, my life is a burden to me ; 1 call for justice.”, 
He called in vain. . 

Your Lordships will not wonder that those monstrous and 
opi>re;;:iive demands, exacted with such tortures, threw tlie 
whole province into despair. They abandoned their crops on 
the ground. The people, in a body, would have fled out of 
itJi coniines : but bands of soldiers invested the avenues of the 
province, and, making a line of circumvallation, drove back 
those wretches, who sought exile as a relief, into the prison of 
their native soil. Not suffered to emit the district, they fled to 
the many wild thickets, which oppression had scattered through 
it, and sought amongst the jungles and dens of tigers, a refuge 
from the tyranny of Warren Hastings. Not able long to exi.st here, 
pressed at once by wild beasts aivtl famine, the same despair 
drove them back ; and seeking their last resource in arms, 
the most quiet, the most passive, the most timid of the human 
race, rose up in an universal insurrection ; and, what will al- 
ways happen in popular tumults, the effects of the fury of 
the pepole fell on the meaner and sometimes the reluctant 
instruments of the tyranny, who in several places were irias.sa- 
cred. The insurrection began in Rungpore, and soon spread 
its fire to the neighbouring provinces, which had been liaras.s- 
ed by the s.uiie peison with the .same oppressions. The Eng- 
lish chief in that province had been the silent witness, most 
probah!)' the abettor and accomplice, of all tliese hormih. 
He called in first irregular, and then regular, troops, wlio by 
drcadfid and universal, military execution got the belter of the 
impotent resistance of unarmed and undisciplined des|inir. 

.1 am tired with the detail of the cruelties of peace. I sparoj 
you those of a cruel and inhuman war, and of the executions, 
which, without law or process, or even the shadow of mithority, 
wete oulered by the English revenue chief in that province. 
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In our Indian governnient, whatever grievance is liorne is 
denied to exist ; and all mute despair, and sullen patience, is 
construed into content and satisfaction. But ?this genei al in- 
surrection, which at every moment threatened to bla/.e out 
afresh; and to involve all the province.^ in its flames, rent in 
pieces that veil of fraud and mystery that covers all the 
miseries of all the provinces. Calcutta rung with it; and it 
was feared it would go to .England. The English chief in 
the province, Mr. Goodlad,- represented it to Mr.. Hasting.s’s 
Revenue Committee to be (what it was) the greatest and most 
serious disturbance, that ever happened in Bengal, But, good 
easy man, he was utterly ui,able to guess to what cause it was 
to be attributed. He thought there was some irregularity in 
the collection ; but on the wliole judged that it had little other 
cause than a general conspiricy of the husbandmen and land- 
holders, who, as Dcbi Ring’s lease was near expiring, hairs' 
determined not to pay any more revenue. 

Mr. Hastings’s Committee of Revenue, whilst these wounds 
were yet bleeding, and whilst a total failure was tlivcaiened in 
the rents of these irtovinces, thought themselves obliged to 
.make an inquiry, with some .sort of appearance of serious- 
ness, into the causes of it. I'liey looked tlierefore about 
them crefully, and chose what they judged would be most 
plausible and . least effective. They thought that it was 
necessary to send a special Commissioner into the province ; and 
one, too, whose character would not instantly blast the credit 
of liis mission. They cast their ey^e-s on a Mr. Pateison, 
a servant of the Company, a man of fair character, and long 
standing in the service. Mr. Paterson was a person knov.m to 
be of a very cool temper, placid manners, moderate and mid- 
dle opinions, unconnected with parties : and from sucli a 
character they looked for (wh.at sometimes i.s to be expected 
from it) a .compromising, balanced, neutralized, equivocal, 
colourless, confused report ; in which the blame was to he 
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impartially di?iderl betv/cen the. sufferer and the oppressor ; 
and 111 whirh, according 'to the standing manners of Bengal he 
wouljl recorarnend oblivion . as the best remedy > and would 
end by remarking, that . retrospect could have no advantage, , 
and could serve only to irritate and keep alive animosities : 
and, by this kind of equitable, candid, and Judgelike proceed- 
ing th-ey hoped the whole complaint would calmly fade away ; 
the sufferers remain in the possession of their patience, and 
the tyrant of his plunder. In confidence of this event from. 
thi.s presumed character, Mr. Mastings’s Comniittee, in appoint- . 
ing Mr. I’atorson llieir Commissioner, were not deficient in 
arming him with powers eijual to the object of his commission, 
lie w.is enabled to call before him all accountants, to compell 
the production of all accounts, to examine all persons ; not 
only to inquire and to report, but to decide and to redress, 

Such is the imperfection of human wisdom, that the Com- 
mittee totally failed in their well-laid project They were totally 
mfetaken in their man. Under that cold outside the Commis- 
sioner Paterson concealed a firm, manly, and fi.xcd principle ;. a 
deciding intellect, and a feeling heart. My Lords, he is the .son 
of a gentleman of a venerable age and excellent character in lhi:s 
country, who long filled the scat of Chairman of the Committee 
of Supply in the House of Commons, and who is now enjoy- 
ing repose from his long labours in an honourable age. The 
son, as soon as he was appointed to this Comraissiun, was 
awed by, and dreaded, the consequences. He knew to what 
temptation he should be exposed, from the known character of 
Debi Sing, to suppress or to misrepresent facts. .He, tlierefore, 
took out a letter he had from his father, which letter was the 
preseivation of his char.acter, and destruction of his fortune. 
1 his letter he always resorted to in all trying exigencies of 
hi,s life. 


He laid the letter before him, and there was enjoined such 
a line of integrity, of incorruptness, of bearing every degree of 
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persecution ratber tlian disgiiisinjj; truth, that lie went up int.’ 
ilie country in a proiier frame of mind for doing his duty. ' 
He went to Rungpore .strongly impressed with .a sense of 
the great -trust that was placed in him ; and he had not the 
least reason to doubt of full support iu the ext cutiou of it ; 
as he, with every other white man in- Bengal, pi-obably, and 
every black, except two, iva.q ignorant of the fact that the 
Governor General, under whose delegated authority he was 
sent, had been bribed by the farmer general of those provinces, 
and had sold them to his discretion for a great sum of money. 
If Paterson had known this fact, no human consideration 
would have induced him, or any other man of common prud- 
ence, to undertake an inquiry into the conduct of Debi .Sing. 
Pity, my Lords, the condition of an honest servant in Bengal. 

But Paterson was ignorant of this dark transaction, and 
went simply to perform a duty. He had hardly set his foot 
in the province, when the universal, unquestioned, uncoiitra- 
dieted testimony of the whole people, concurring with the 
manifest evidence of things, which could not lie ; with the 
face of an utterly ruined, undone, depopulated country, and 
saved from literal and e.xceplionless depopulation only by the 
e.xhibition of scattered bands of wild, naked, meagre, half fa- 
mished wretches, who rent heaven with their cries and bowl- 
ings, left him no sort of doubt of tire real cause of the late 
tumults. In his first letters, he conveyed his sentiments to 
the Committee with these memorable word.s, — “In my two 
Reports, I have set forth, in a general manner, the oppress- 
ions which provoked the ryotts to rise. I shall, therefore, 
not enumerate them now. Every day of my inquiry serves 
but to confirm the lucts. The wonder would have been, if 
they had riot risen ; it was not collection, but real robbe-ry, 
caggravated by corporaR punishment, and every insult of dis- 
grace ; and this, not confined to a few, but extended over 
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every individual. Let the mind of man be ever so niiidi in- 
ured to servitude, still there is a point when; oppressiom 
will rouse it to resistance. Conceive to yourselves what raust 
he the situation of a ryott, when he see.s everythirev he has in 
the world seized, to answer an exags'erated demand, and sold 
at so low a price as not to answer one half of that demand ; 
when he finds himself so far from being released, tliat lie re- 
niiiins still subject to corporal punishment. But what must be 
his feelings, when his tyrant, seeing that kind of severity of no 
avail, adds family di-sgiacc and los.s of ca.stc. You, gentlemen, 
who know the reserve of the natives in whatever concerns 
their women, and their attachment to their castes, must allow 
the full effect of these prejudices under such circumstances.” 

He, however, proceeded with steadiness and method ; and 
in .spite of every discouragement which could be thrown in his 
way by the power, craft, fraud and corruption of the farmer 
general, Debi Sing, by the collusion of the provincial chief, and 
by the decay of support from his employers, which gradually 
faded away, and forsook him, as his occasions ftir it increased. 
Under all these, and under many more discouragements and 
difficulties, he made a series of able, clear, and well-digested 
Reports, attended with such evidence as never beffire, and, I 
believe, never will again .appear, of the internal provincial ad- 
raiiii-stratioii of Bengal ; of evils universally understood, which 
no one was ever so absurd as to contradict, and whose exis- 
tence w.is never denied, except in tho.se places where they 
ought to be rectified, although none before Paterson had the 
murage to display tlie particulars. By these Reports, carefully 
mlLated with tlie evidence, I have been enabled to lay before 
^ou some of the cITect.s, in one province and part of another, 
jf Governor Hastings’s general system of bribery, 

.But now appeared, in the most striking light, the good 
policy ot Mr, Hastings’s system of 1780, in placing this screen. 
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of a Cottuiiittee betiveeu him and his crimes. The Cornmiiloc 
had their lesson. Whilst Paterson is left collecting his evi- 
dence, and casting up his accounts in Rungpore, Debi Sing is 
calkil up, in .seeming wrath, to the capital ; where he is receiv- 
ed as those, who have roljbed. and desolated provinces, and 
filled their coffers with ,^700,000 .sterling, have been usually 
received at Calcutta, and sometimes in Great Britain. Dehi 
made good his ground in Calcutta, and when he had well 
prepared his Committee, in due time Paterson returns, appears, 
and reports. 

, Persons, even les.s informed than your Lord.ships, are well 
apirrized, that all officers, representing government, and mak- 
ing, in that character, an authorized iiupiiry, .are entitled to a 
presumptive credit for all their proceedings, and that their 
reports of facts ywhere there is no evidence of corruption or 
: malice).arein the first instance to be taken for truth, esjiecially 
by those* who have authorized the inquiry; and it is their duty 
to put the burden of proof to the contrary on tho.se who would 
impeach or shake the report. 

Other principles of policy, and other rules of government, 
and otiier niaxiins of office, prevailed in the Committee of Mr. 
Hastings’s devising. In order to destroy that jiust and natural 
credit of the officer, and the protection and support they were 
bound to atford him, they in an instant shift and reverse all 
the relatiuns in which the parties stood. 

This executive board, instituted for the protection of the 
revenue and of the people, and which was no court of justice 
in fact or name, turned their own repre.sentative officer, re- 
porting fiicU according to hi.s duty, into a voluntary accuser, 
who is to make good his charge at his peril. The fanner 
general, whose conduct was not criminally attacked, but ap- 
peared a,s one of the grounds ofa public inquiry, is turned 
into a culprit before a court of justice, against whom every- 
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gcutive Board, by usurpation and fraiu; 
wbethfi! a pros-ii^to judges bound to proceed by btrie 
ithereis ahvay; 

,',ourt of juggle they took away, as far as in tlien 

o!on a proceedings of governinent. 'llie; 
a'.ai situation of proofs. They rejected tin 

•,r. but l^aterson’s witnesses, as not on oath, t.lioiigl 
to rebut of authorized them so to be taken. 

Hiiij '’^^™j,rther, and disabled, in a body, all the depo 

*’’■ "O': O'! oath, by dis- 
oau-Oi i province as a set of criminals, who gave 

. .(jiint^ur LovdSj,jjg o„,|^ rebellion. They adraini.stereci 

30 U otjositive dt ^ commi.s.siotier instead of the culprit, 
saqaii/t, does whom they had themselves ordered 

pup peo.tq-ienyjQ„(.,. imprison tor crimes fcrimos ctiurued 

3.ina3i 01 .,ut commissioner, hut hy themselves), and 

?ou^ oopsn and a witness against him in the 

■spp '■'I ^ most improbable of all accusations ; — namely, 
mSil-sp s®uie^ menaced him with punishment, if he did 
JO jjnoa P li’'<i^ny words, slander and calumniate Dehi Sing ; and 
•11“ sf If <li’mmutce, seatina this wretch as an assessor at their 
‘SDijsiil 0 ) ^ before would have Irenihled like ,i 

JO JUBA.I3S Eurojiean, encouraged him to 

Japan tiu m.jjgjr commissioner. 

,1 JI 8A0.ld 0|;!. 

spq ciq ipqt Burke ims taken ill, and obliged In sit 

sq jpqi Ami(^ again addressed the House | 

.udcouj ststtd.s, I am sorry to break the attention of your l.oid- 
aiqpdvffg Uch a way. It is a subject that agitates rne. It is long, 
Xaivs, “tfnd .arduous ; but, with the ble.s.sing of God, if I ctih, 
sj.ino3a(fou any further trouble, I will go through it tliis day. 

h) tell your Lordships, that the next step they took 
in it : pi' pitting Mr. Paterson as an accuser to make /'Ond 


to tell your Lordshi 
. it . or putting Mr. Paters 
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a charge, which he made out but too much to tlieir satisfaclioii, 
they chanj’ed their battery. 

[Note.— Mr Burke’s ///«<?« increased, nponwhich the house, 
en the motion of Jiis Royal highness the Frince of IVaks, 
adjourned, ] 

TRIAL 

OF 

WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 

Sixth Day, Feibrxmry 19th, 1788- 


(Mr. Burke.) . . 

My Loriks, — In any great undertaking a failure in the 
midst of it, even from infirmity, tlrough to be regarded prin- 
cipally as a misfortune, is .attended with some slight shadow of 
disgrace ; but your Lordships’ humanity, and your love of 
justice, have remedied everything, and 1 therefore proceed with 
confidence this day. 

My Lords, I think (to the best of my remembrance) the 
House adjourned at the period of time in which I was endea- 
vouring to illustrate the mischiefs that haiipened from Mr. 
Hastings’s throwing off his responsibility by delegating his 
power to a nominal council, and in reality to a black bad man, 
a native of the country of the worst character that could be 
found in it; and the consequence of it, in preventing the 
detection and the punishment of the grossest abuses that ever 
were known to be committed in India or any other part of the 
■world.-' ■ 
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'My I, orris, I stated to you that Mr. Commissioner Patersim 
was sent into that country. I stated that he was sent into it 
with all the authority of government, with power to hear, and 
not only to hear and to report, but to redress the grievance.s, 
wiiicli he should find in the country. In short, there was no-^ 
tiling wanting to his power but an honest support. Your Lord- 
ships wiil be convinced that the road to fortune was easy to 
him. Debi Sing, for a favourable report, would liave given a 
large sum of moneyc Your Lordships will be convinced that 
the committee would not have received such a report as a 
proof of bribery. They would rather consider him as a man, 
whose conduct tended to conciliate and to soften troublesome 
and difficult matters, and to .settle the order of government as 
, soon as possible. 

Some of the things contained in his reports I have taken 
the liberty of laying before your Lordshijjs, but very faintly, 
Very imperfectly, and far short of my materials. I have stated 
that the criminal against whom the commissioner had made 
his report, instead of being punished by that strong hand of 
power, which Mr. Hastings has thought proper to use upon 
other occasions, when he has endeavoured to make prince.s, or 
persons in the rank and with the attributes of sovereign piinces 
feel, whenever they have incurred his private resentments; that 
this man w-as put into every situation of offence, or defence, 
which the most litigious and prevaricating laws that ever were 
invented in the very bosom of arbitrary power could afford him, 
or by which peculation and power were to be screened from 
the cries of an oppressed people. 

Mr. Paterson, I stated, from being a commissioner directed 
to report, under the authority of government, to that govern- 
menlvwas considered as a voluntary accuser, obliged to make 
good the articles of his charge. But, I believe, I stated, that 
he did not long remain in that condition. 
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' I sliall 110’.V procet'ci to state to your Lordships that this 
Debi Sing, fortified by this protection, which was extended 
even to the iowest of liis instruments, thought it higii time to 
assiirne the superiority that belonged to a personage, wiio had 
tire Governor General for \\\% f enswniT. No longer the sneak- 
ing tone of apology ; — no longer the modest allegations, that 
the commissioner was misinformed; — he boldly accuses the 
representative of English governiuent of forgery in order to 
destroy him; he criminates and recriminates, and lays about 
him without mercy. 

Things were now in a proper train; — the committee find 
the cause growing and ripening to their wishes ; — answers, 
replies, objections, and interrogatories, accounts opposed to 
accounts, — balances now on the one side, now on the other. 
Now debtor becomes creditor, and cretlitor dciitor — until 
the proceedings were grown to tire si/.e of volumes, and thu 
whole well fitted to perplex the most .simple facts, and to 
■darken the meridian sunshine of public notoriety. They 
prepared a report for the Governor General and Council, suit- 
able to the whole tenor of their proceedings. Here the man 
whom they had employed and betrayed appeared in a new 
■character. Observe tlieir course with him : --First, he was 
made a comini.ssioiier. Then, he was changed from a com- 
missioner to bo it vo.uin.try accuser. Ho now unfieigoes 
■another metamorphosis ; — he appears a.s a culprit before Mr. 
Tiasiings, PIT the accusation of the donor of Mr. Hastings’s 
bribe.s. He is to answer to the accusations of Debt Sing. He 
is permitted to find materials for his own defence ; and he, an 
old Comp.'xny’s servant, is to acknowledge it as a favour to be 
again suffered to go into the province, without authority, 
without station, without public character, under the discoun- 
teiumco and frowns, and in a manner under prosecution, of the 
government. Asa favour, he is suffeied to go again into 



Runijpoie, in hopes of finding among the dejccteil,. harassed, 
andui'Lived rare of Hindoos, and in that undone province, 
■men hold enough to stand forward, against all teimitations of 
emolnrnent, and at the. risk of their, lives, with a fmn adher- 
ence to their original charge ; and, at a time, wheti' they saw him 
an abandoned and persecuted private individcial, whom they 
had just helore looked upon as a protecting angel, carrying 
widi him the whole power of a beneficent government, and 
whom they had applied to as a magistrate of high and sacred 
authority, to hear the complaints, and to redress- the grievances 
of a whole people. 

A new eorurnissian of junior servants was, at the same time,, 
sent nut to review and re-examine the cause, to inquire into the 
pnqiiiiy, toe.x.imine into the examination, to control the renoi t, 

he commi.ssioners upon the commission of Mr. Paterson. 

' efoie the.se coinmissioner.s he was made to appear a.s aii' 
accused person, and was put upon his defence, but without the 
-authority, and without the favour, which ought to go with an 
accused person for the purpose of enabling him to make oi.it 
•such defence. 

These person.s went down into that country ; and after spend- 
ing a long time in mere matters of form, found they could not 
do without a represcnt.ative of Delii .Sing, and accordingly they 
ordered Debi Sing to send up his vakeel. 

I forgot to state to your Lordships, what the condition of 
Dcbi .Smg i\.is during this proceeding, "i'his man had been 
ordered to Calcutta on two^^grounds -one, on the m.a.iter of 
his flagitious misconduct at Riingporc ; and, the- other, for a 
great failure in the payment of his stipulated revenue. Un- 
der this double accusation lie was to be considered, according 
to the usual mode of proceeding in such cases, as a prisoner ; 
and he wa.s kept, not in the common gaol of Calcutta, not in 
the prison of the fort, not in that gaol in which Raja Ntind- 


coniar, who had been prime minister of the empire, was con- 
fined : but according to the mild ways of that country, where 
they choose to be mild, and the persons are protected Iry the 
otiicial intluence of power, . under a free custody. He was 
put under a guard of .sepoys, but not confined to his liouse ; 
he was permitted to go abroad, where he was daily in con- 
lerence with those who were to judge him ; and having an 
address, which .seldom fails, and a de.vterity never wanting to, 
a nj.an possessed of ^^'700,000, he converted this guard into a 
retinue of honour : their bayonets were lowered, their raus- 
Icets Laid aside ; they attended him with their side-arms, and 
many with silver verges in their hand, to mark him out rather 
as a great m.igistratc attended by a retinue, than a prisoner 
under guard, 

■ When he was ordered to send a vakeel to defend hi.s con- 
duct, he refused to send him. Upon which the commi.ssioners, 
instetid of saying, “ If you will not send your agent, we will 
proceed inmiir inquiry without him, ’’(and indeed it was not 
made nece.ssary by the commission, that he should be there 
eii her by vakeel or otherwise), condescendingly admitted his 
refusal, and suffered him to come up in person. He accord- 
ingly enters the province, attended with his guard, in the 
tn, inner I have before mentioned, more as a person returning 
in triumph from a great victory, than as a man under the load ■ 
of all those enormous charges which I have stated. He enters 
the province in this manner; and Mr. Paterson, who saw him- 
self lately the representative of the India Company (an old 
servant of the Company is a great man in that country), was 
now left naked, destitute, without any mark of official situation 
or dignity, l ie was present, and saw all the marks of im- 
prisonment turned into marks of respect and dignity to thi.s 
consummate villain whom I have the misfortune of being 
obliged to introduce to your Lordships’ notice. Mr. Paterson, 
.seeing the effect of the proceeding everywhere, seeing the 
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tiiinds of the people broken, subdued and prostrate under it, 
and that s6 far from having the means of detecting the villain- 
ies of tins insolent Criminal, appearing as a magistrate, he had 
not the means of defending even his own innocence, because 
every kind of information fled and was annihilated before him, 
represented to these young commissioners, that this appearance 
of authority tended to strike terror into the hearts of the 
natives, and to prevent his receiving justice. The Council of 
Calcutta look this representation into their deliberate consider- 
ation ; they found that it was true, that if he had such an 
attendance any longer in this situation (and a large attendance ’ 
it was, such as the Chancellor of this kingdom, or the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, does not appear with), it would 
have an evil appearance. On the other hand, say they, '' If he 
siwuhi be hjt under it guard, the people would consider him as 
under disgrace.” They therefore took a middle way, and : ; 
ordered the guard not to attend him with fixed bayonets,; : 

V which had the appearance of the custody of a prisoner, but to 
lower their uiuskets, and unfix their bayonets. 

The next step of these commissioners is to exclude Mt. : 
Paterson from all their deliberations ; and, in order that both • 
parties might be put on an equality, one would naturally con- ' 
I ■ elude that the culprit Debi Sing was likewise excluded. Far 
>; from it : he sat upon the bench. ■ Need I say any more upon 
; this subject ? The protection followed. 

f)' In this situation, Mr. Paterson wrote one of the most 
(i pathetic memorials that ever was penned to the ('ouncil of 
; Calcutta, submitting to his hard fate, but standing inflexibly to 
I his virtue, that brought it upon him. To do the man justice, 
f !u; bore the wlioleof this persecution like an hero. He never 
V tottered in his principles, nor swerved to the right or to the 
I lelt irotn the noble cause of justice and humanity in which he 
, iiad been engaged ; and when your Lordships come to see his 
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ioeraorials you will have reason to observe, that his abilities are 

answerable to the dignity of Ins cause, and make him worthy 

of everylhing that he had the honcuir to suffer for it. ^ 

To cut short the thread of this shocking series of corriiptiovV,j;^,_ 
oppie.ssiou, fraud, and chicanery, vvhicli lasted (or upwards ot 
four years, Paleison remains without em|.iloyinoiit ; — the in- 
habitants of great provinces, whose substance and whose biood 
was sold liy Mr. Hastings remain without redress. And the 
purcltaser, Delii Sing, that corrupt, iniquitous, and bloody 
tyrant, instead of lieing proceeded against Ity the committee in 
a civil suit for retriliution to the sulferers, is lianded over to 
thefal.se semblance of a trial, on a ciiminal charge, before a 
Mahnniedan judge— an equal judge, however. Tlie judge 
was Mahomed Reza Khan, his original patron, and ilic author 
of all his fortunes; — a judge wlio depends on liiin, as a debtor 
depends upon bis creditor. 'Fo dial judge i.s he sent, witlionl a i 
distinct charge, witliout a piosecutor, and witlioul evidence. j 
The next ships will bring you an account of his honouiable 
acquittal. 

I have stated before, that I considered Mr. Hastings as 
re, sponsible for the characteis of the people he employed ; doubly i 
responsible, if he /fvicw them to be liad. I, therefore, cl .ge fi 
him with putting in .situations, in which any evil may bo com- * 
tnitted, persons of known evil characters. 

My Lord.s, I charge him, as chief governoi, witli destroying 
:he institutions of the country, wliich were dcsigiu'd to lie, and 
juglif to have been, controls upon such a person as l^elii Sing. 

An officer, called Dewan or Stcwaul of the country, Iiad 
Iways been placed as a control on the farmer; — but tliat no 
uch control should in fact exist, — that he, Debi Simr, 
hould be let loose to rapine, slaughter, and plunder in the 
ouivtry, botii offices were conferred on him. Did Mr. Hast- 
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ing's vest these offices in him ? No ; but if Mr. Hastings had 
kept firm to the duties which the Act of Parliment appointed 
him to execute, all the revenue appointments must have been 
made by him; but instead of making them himself, he appoint- 
ed Gunga Govin Sing to make them ; :i.nd for tliat appoint- 
ment, and for the whole train of subordinate villainy which 
followed the placing iniquity in the chief seat of government, 
M.r. Hastings is answerable. He is answerable, I say, first, 
for de.stroying his own legal capacity; and next, for de.stroying 
the legal capacity of tlie Council, not one of whom ever had 
or could have, any true knowledge of the state of the country 
from the moment he buried it in the gulf of mystery and of 
darkness, under that collected heap of villainy, Gunga Govin 
Sing, From that moment he destroyed the power of govern- 
ment, and put everything into liis hands ; for this he is 
answerable, 

The provincial councils consisted of many members, who, 
though they might unite in .some small iniquities perhapis, 
could not possibly have concealed from the public eye tlie 
commission of such acts as these. Their very tuunbers, their 
natural competition.s, the contentions that must have arisen 
among them, must have put a check, at least, to such a 
business. 

And, therefore. Air Hastings having destroyed every check 
and control above and below, — having delivered the whole 
into the hands, of Gunga Govin Sing, for all the iniquities of 
Gunga Govin Sing he is responsible. 

lint lie did not know Debi Sing, whom he employed, I 
read yesterday, and tiusL it is fresh in your Lordships’ remeni- 
hmnee, that Dehi Sing was presented to him by that set of 
tools, as they call themselves, who acted, as they theniselve.s 
tell usr they must act, entirely and implicitly under Gunga 
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Govin Sing; — that is to say, by Gunga Govin Sing himself, the 
confidential agent of Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings is further responsible, becau.se he took a bribe 
of ;^40,ooo from some person in power in Dinm^epore and 
Rungpore, the countries which wore ravaged in tln.s manner, 
through the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, — through the medium 
of that very person whom he had appointed to exorcise all tlie 
authorities of the Supreme Council above, and of all subordi- 
nate councils below. Having therefore thus appointed a 
council of tools in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, at the ex- 
pense; of ;^62 ,ooo a year, to super-sede all the English provin- 
cial authorities; — ^having appointed them for the purpose of 
establishing a bribe factor-general, a general receiver and agent 
of bribes, through all that country, — Mr. Hastings is responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of it. 

1 have thought it necessary, and absolutely necessary it is, 
to state what the consequence of this clandestine mode of 
supplying the Company’s exigencies was. Your Lordship.s will 
see th.rt their exigencies are to be supitlied by the ruii; of the 
landed interest of a province, the destruction of the husband- 
men, and the ruin of all the people in it. This is the conse- 
; quence of a general bribe-broker, an agent like Gunga (Joviii 
Sing, superseding all the powers and controls of go\ enimenl. 

But Mr. Hastings has not only reduced bribery to a system 
of government practically, but theoretically. For when he 
despaired any longer of concealing his brilies from the pene- 
trating eye of Parliament, then betook another mode, and 
declmed, as your Lordships will see, that it was the best \vay of 
supplying the necessities of the East India Company in the 
pressing exigencies of their affairs ; that thus a relief to the 
Company’s affairs might be yielded, which, in the common 
ostensible mode, and, under the ordinary forms of government 
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anrl puljlicly, never would be yielded to them. So that bribery 
with him became a supplement to exaction. 

The best way of showing that a theoretical system is l.iad, 
is to show the practical mischiefs that it produces j because a 
thing may look s[)ecious in theory, and yet be ruinous m 
practice; a thing may look evil in theory, and yet he in its 
practice excellent. Here a thing in theory, stated by Mr. 
Hastings to be productive of much good, is in reality produc- 
tive of all those horrible mischiefs I have, stated. That Mr. 
Hastings well knew thi.s, a|rpears from an extract of The 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 21st jauuary, 1785, a little 
before he came away. 

i\Ir. Hastings says, “ I entirely acquit Mr. Goodlad of all 
the charges : he has disproved them. It was the duty of the 
accuser to prove them. Whatever crimes may De established 
against Rajah Debi Sing, it docs not follow that Mr. Goodlad 
was responsible for them : and 1 so well know tlie character 
and abilitie.s of Rajah Debt Sing, ih.at I can easily conceive 
that it was in his power both to commit the enormities which 
are laid to hi.s charge, and to conceal the ground.sof them from 
Mr. Goodlad, who had no authority but that of receiving 
the accounts and rents of the district from Rajah I.)ebi Sing, 
an 1 occasionally to be the clianncl of communication IxTwccii 
him and the committee.” 9 

AVe shall now see what things Mr. Hastings did, what 
course he was in, a little before his departure ; with what pro- 
priety and consistency of character he has behaved from the 
year of the commencement of his corrupt system in 1773 to 
the end of it, when he closed it in 1785 ; when the brihe.s not 
only mounted the chariot, hut boarded the barge, and, as I 
shall .show, followed him down to the Ganges, and even to the 
sea, and that he never quitted his system of iniquity; but that it 
survived bis political life itself. 
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Your Loraslhps w.l terrible indeed : for 
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'astings entertained of him; who, notwithstanding, now 
s this mock committee instituted by himself, but m 
entirely managed by Gunga Govin Sing. This Uehi 
as accepted as an unexceptionable man ; and yet Mr. 
gs knows both his power of doing mischief, and liis 
in concealing it. If, then, Mr. Goodlad is to be acqiiuted, 
it not show the evil of Mr. Hastings’s conduct in 
ying those provincial councils, which, as I have already 
were obliged to book everything, to minute all the 
stances, which came before them, together with all tlie 
tations respecting them ? He strikes at the whole sys- 
once, and, instead of it, he leave.s an Engli.shman under 
ce of controlling Gunga Govin Sing’s agent, appointed 
very purpose of giving him bribes, in a province, where 
rstings says that agent had the power of committing such 
ities, and which nobody doubts his disposition to corn- 
He leaves him, I say, in .such a state of inefficiency, tliat 
liquities could be concealed (though every one true) from 
son appointed thereto inspect his conduct ! W'liat then 
le his business there ? Was it only to loceive such sums 
ey as Dehi Sing might put into his hands, and which might 
ecu easily sent to Calcutia ? lEas lie to be of use a.s a 
inication between Uebi Sing and the committee, and' in 
er way ? Here then we have that English authority, 
Mr, Hastings left in the country ; here the native authority 
he settled, and the estaldishment of native iniquity 
giilar system under Gunga Govin Sing: here the de.s- 
n of all English inspection. I hope I need .say no more 
7e to your Lordships, that this system, taken nakedly ,ns 
stands, founded in mystery and obsciirit}', founded for 
y express purpose of conveying bribes, as the he.st mode 
icting the revenue and supplying the Conniany’s exi- 
I through Gunga Govin Sing, ivould be initjuitous upon 
e and the statement of it. But when vmn- T.nrrkhinc 




consider what horrid effects it produced,, you will easily s 
what the mischief and, abomination of Mr. Hastings’s destioyii 
these provincial councils, and protecting these persons, iini 
necessarily he. If you had not known in theory, you mu 
have seen it in practice. 

But when both practice and theory concur, there can !: 
no doubt, that a system of private bribery for a revenue, and < 
private agency for a constitutional government, must ruin tl 
country where it prevails,; . must disgrace the country that ust 
it, and finally end in the destruction of the revenue. For whi 
Says Mr. Hastings? I was to have received ;£,’40,ooo in bribe 
and £30,000 was actually applied to the use of the Coinpan5 
■ Now, I hope I shall demonstrate, if not, it will be by some on 
abler than me demonstrated in the course of this busines 
that there never was a bnlie received by Mr, Masimgs that wa 
not instantly followed with a deficiency m ilie revenue ; tin 
is dear, and what we undertake to prove ; and tlial Debi Sin 
himself was, at the lime Mr. ilasting.s came away, betwccj 
;^2o, 000 and ;^30, 000 debtor to the Company. So that ii 
truth you always lind a delieieiicy of revenue nearly equal, am 
in some instances I shall show double, to all the bribes Mr 
Hastings /eceivftd ; from whence it will be evident that Ir 
never could, nor did, receive them under that absurd atu 
strange idea of a resource to govenunent. 

I must restate to your Lordships, because T wi.sh you nevet 
to forget, that this committee of revenue was, in their owi 
opinion, and from their own certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, if motion can be attributed originally to instruments 
mere tools ; that they knew that they were tools in the hands 
of Gunga Govin Sing. There were two persons principal iti 


It is the recorded opinion of the former, for I must beg leav 
fo lead jTgatfi a part of the paper, w^fch has already Ijeen rea< 
to you i; Lordships, tliat “the Committee, with the best inien 
tions, best abilities, and steadiest application, must, after all 
be a tool in tire Itands of their Dewan.” 

Now, do you beleire, in the first place, that men tvill Ion; 
have abilities, will long have good intentions, and will long 
above all, have steady application, when they know they art 
but tools in the hands of another? when they know they an 
tools for his own corrupt purposes ? 

In the next place, I must beg leave to state to you, that 
on the constitution of this Committee Mr. Hastings madi 
them all take a solemn oath, that they would never receive anj 
present wh.atever. It was not enough to tru.st to a general 
covenant ; it was not enough to trust to the Penal Act o. 
177,-^ : he humid the Committee by a new oath, and forced 
them to declare, ih.at they would not receive any bribes. At 
soon as he had so secured them against receiving bribe.s, he 
was resolved to make them inefficient, — a .good way to sccute 
them against bribes, by taking from them the power of brilie- 
worthy service. This was a good counter security to their oath. 
But Mr. Hastings put a Dewan there, against whom there was 
no security; he let loose this Dewan to frustrate their inten- 
tions, their application, their abilities and oath ; that is, there 
was a person at that board, who was more than the board itself, 
who might riot in peculation and plunder from one end of the 
country to the other. He was there to receive bribes for Mr. 
H:isting.s ; tlie Committee were to be pure with im]X)tent hand.s ; 
and then came a penson with ample power for Mr. Hastings 
himself. And, lest this person should not have power enough 
in this Committee, he is made the ceneral bribe-broker to Mr. 



But, my Lords, this was not the private opinion of Mr. 
Shore only, a man of great abilities, and intimately acquainted 
with the revenue, who must know when he wa.s in a .situation 
to do good, and vvhen not. The other gentleman, whom I 
have mentioned, Alt. Hastings’s confidant in everything hut 
his bribe.s, and supposed to be iu his closest secrets, is Mr. 
Anderson. I should remark to your Lordships, that Mr. 
Andei'.on is a man apparently of weak nerves, or modest and 
vet) guarded demeanour, as we have seen him in the House 
of CDinmons; it is in that way only 1 have the honour of 
knowing him. Mr. .Anderson being asked, whether he agreed 
iu the opinion and admitted the truth of his friend Mr. .'Shore’s 
sfatenient relative to the Dew'an of the Committee, his answer 
was this — “ I do not think that I should have written it quite 
so stiong, but 1 do in a great measure agree to it, — that is, I 
think there is a great deal of truth in the observation ; I think, 
in partcular, that it would require great e-vertton in the Com- 
mittee, and great abilities on the part of the president, to res- 
train effectually the conduct of the Dewan ; I think it would 
be dilliciilt for the Committee to interpose a sufficient control 
to giiaid against all the abuses of the Dewan.” 

There is the real president of ithe committee, — there the 
most active, efficient member of it. They .are lioth of one 
opinion concerning their situation ; and, I think, this opinion 
of Mi. .Anderson is still more strong; for as he thinks he 
should li.ive written it with a little more guard, but should 
have agiced in substance, you must naturally think the 
strongest e.xpression the truest representation of the circum- 
stance. 

There is another circumstance that must.strike your Lord- 
jships relative to this , institution. It is svhere the president 
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says that the use of the president would be to exert hi.s liest 
abilities, his greatest application, his constant guard, far what 
— to prevent his Dewan from being guilty of bribery, and 
being guilty of oppressions. So here is an executive con- 
stitution, in which the chief executive minister is to Ire in such 
a situation, and of such a disposition, that the cliief employ-- 
ment of the presiding person in the Committee is to guard 
against him, and to prevent his doing mischief. Here is a 
man appointed, of the greatest possible power, of the greatest 
j)ossil)lc wickedne.s.s, in a situation to exert that power and 
wickedness for the destruction of the country; and, without 
doubt, it would require the greatest ability and diligence in the 
parson at the head of that council to prevent it. Such a 
constitution, allowed and alleged by the persons them.'ielvcs 
who composed it, was, I beleive, never heard of in the world. 

Now that I have done with this part of the system of bribery, 
your Lordships will permit me to follow Mr. Hastings tb his 
last parting scene. He parted with his power, he parted witlt 
his situation, he parted with everything ; but he never could 
part with Gunga Govin Sing. He was on his voyage, he had 
embarked, he was upon the G.'inges, be had quitted his govern- 
ment ; and his last dying sigh, his last parting voice, was 
Gunga Govin Sing. It ran upon the banks of the Ganges, as 
another plaintive voice ran upon the banks of another river 
(I forget whose) ; his last accents were Gunga, Gunga Govin 
Sing. It demon.stiatos the power of friend.ship. 

It is said by some idle, absurd moralists, that frieiulsliip is 
a thing that cannot subsist between bad men ; but I will sliow 
your Lordships the direct contrary ; and, after having shown 
you what Gunga Govin .Sing was, I shall bring before you Mr. 
idastings’s last act of friendship for him. Not that 1 have 
quite shown you everything, but pretty well, I think, respect- 
ing tins man. There is a groat deal concerning his cliaracur 
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and condunt that is laid by; and I do believe that whatever 
time I should take up in expatiating upon these things, there 
v/ould hie “in the lowest deep still a lower deep;” for there is, 
not a day of the inquiry, that does not bring to light more and 
more of this evil against Mr. Hastings. 

But, before I open the papers relative to this act of Mr. 
Hastings’s friendship for Gnga Govin Sing, 1 must re-state 
some circumstances that your Lordships may understand 
thoroughly the nature of it. Your Lordships may recollect 
that about the time of the succes.sion of the minor Rajah of 
Dinagepore, who was then but five or six years of age, grid, 
when Mr, Hastings left Bengal, eight or nine, Mr. Hasung.s 
had received from that country a Ijribe of about ^40,000, 
There is a fidelity even in hiibcvy;— there is a truth and obser- 
vance even in corruption ; there is a justice, tliat, if money 
is to be paid for protection, protection should be given. My; 
I, Olds, Mr. Hastings received this bribe through Gunga Govin 
Sing ; then, at least through Gunga Govin Sing, he ought to 
take care’that that Rajah should not be robbed ; that :,he 
should not be robbed, if Gunga Govin Sing could help it ; that, 
above all, he should not be robbed by Guriga Govin Sing liim-, 
self. Blit your Lordships will find that the l.ast act of, Mr. 
iLastings’s life was to be an accomplice in' the most cruel and 
perfidious bre.ach of faith, in the most iniquitous transaction, 
that I do believe ever was held out to the indignation of the 
world vviih regard to private persons. When he departed, on ihe 
16th of February 1785, when, he was on board in the mouth 
of the Ganges, and preparing to visit his native country, let us 
see what the last act of his life then was. Hear the last tender 
accents of the dying swan upon the Ganges ; “The regret wliich 
I canot but leel in relinquishing the service of my honourable 
employers would be much embittered, were, it accompanied by 
the reflection, that I have neglected the merits of a man, who 
deserves no less or them than of myself, Gunga Govin Sing. 


who from liis earliest youth had been oauijloyec.i in the 
tion of the revenues, and was, about eleven years ago,, hi 
for his superior talents to fill the office of Dewan 
Calcutta Cornmittee. He has, from that time, with a shoi 
mission, been the principal native agent in the collection 
Company’s revenues ; and L can take upon myself to sa 
he has performed the duties of his office with fidelity, dil 
and alrility. To myself he has given proofs of a coi 
and attachment, which neither the fears, nor expect 
excited by the prevalence of different influence, could 
and at a time too when these qualities were so datigerou 
far from (i riding them amongst the generality of his ci 
men, I did not invariahly meet with tlioin amongst m 
With such a sense of his menis, it is natural tliat I allot 
a desire of rewarding Irirn for justice, gratitude, gem 
and even policy demand it : and I resort to the hoard 
means of performing so necessary a duty, in (nil coni 
that as those, which I shall point out, are neither iiicom 
with the Company’s interest, nor prcjudictal to the ri 
Others, they will not be withheld from me. At tlie n 
therefore, of Gunga Govin Sing I deliver the accoiiqi 
durkruist.s, or petitions, for grants of lands lying in di 
districts ; the l(.'ital jnnimri, or rent, of which amount to 



Your Lordships recollect., that Mr. l.arldns was one 
bribe agents of Mr. hlasliiigs ; one, T rni’an, of a corpo 
but not corporate in their acts My l.ords, Mr. ]..rn ki 
told you, he has told us, and he has told the Court ol 1 )ir 
that Mr. Hastings parted in a quarrel with Gunga (iovii 
because he had not faithfully kept his engagement with 
:o his bribe ; aiul that, in.stuad of ^.^,’40,000 from [Jitiag 
he had only paid _;£j3o,ooo. My I.,ords, that inic 
men will defraud one anotlier I can conceive ; hut y< 
perceive bv Mir. Mr. Haslini's’.s behaviour at uartine. tl 



eilber had in (act received this money from (kinga Govin .Sirifi-,, 
or ill some way or other had abundant reason to lie satislied ; 
that he totally forgot his anger upon this occasion, anil that 
at parting his last act was to ratify «nmts of lands (so described 
by Mr. Hastings,) to Gunga Govin Sing. Your Lorilship.s will 
recollect the tender and forgiving temper of Mr. Hastings. 
Whatever little bickerings there might have been between them 
about their small money concerns, the purifying water.s of tlie 
Gange.s had washed away all sins, enmities, and discontent. 
By some of those arts which Gunga Govin Sing know.? how to 
practise (I mean conciliatory honest arts), he had fairly wiped 
away all resentment out of Mr. Hastingsls mind ; and he, who 
m long remembered the affront offered him by Cheit Sing, 
totally forgets Gunga Govin Sing’s fraud of '10,000, and at- 
tempts to make others the^ instruments of giving hint what he 
calls his reward. 

Mr. Hastings states, among Gunga Govin’s merits, that he 
had, form the time of its institution, and with a very short 
intermission, served the office of Dewan to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, That short intermission was when he was turned out 
of office upon proof of peculation and einliezzle.ment of public 
money ; but of this cause of the intermission in the political 
life and political merits of Gunga Govin Sing Mr. Hastings 
does not tell you. 

Your Lordships shall now hear what opinion a member of the 
Provincial Council at Calcutta, in which he had also served, had 
of iiiin, “ Who is Gunga. Govin Sing ?” 'J’hc answer is ; — “ Jfe. 
was, when I left Bengal, Uewan to the Committee of Kcvimnc.” 
What was his office and power during Mr. Hastings's ad- 
mini.stration since rySo? — “He was formerly Dewan to the Bro- 
vincil Council stationed at Calcutta, of which I was a member. 
His conduct then was licentious and unwarrantable, oj)- 
pressive and extortionary. He was stationed under us 


'vT bo ''n luimlile and submissive servant, ami to be 
of use to us in the discharge of our duty. His con- 
duct was everything the reverse. We endeavoured to correct 
the mischiefs he was guilty of as much as possible. Jn 
one attempt to release fifteen persons illegally confined l>y him, 
we were dismissed our offices; a different pretence was held 
out for our dismission, but it was only a pretence. Since his 
appointment as Dewan to the present Committee of Revenue, 
his line of conduct has only been a continuance of what I have 
described, but upon a larger scale.” What was the general 
opinion of the natives of the use he made of his porver ?— “He 
was looked up to by the natives as the second person in the 
government, if not; the first. He w.as considered as the only 
channel for obtaining favour and employment from the Gover- 
nor. There is hardly a native family of rank or credit 
within the three provinces whom he has not some time or 
other di.stressed and afflicted ; scarce a zeminclary that lie has 
not disinernhered and plundered.” Was you in a situation to 
know this to be true ? — “ .1 certainly was.” What was the general 
opinion and your owm, concerning his wealtli? — “It is almost 
impossible to form a competent judgment, his means of ac- 
quiring it have been so extensive. I had an account sliown u? 
me about July, 1785, stating his acquisitions at three hundred 
and twenty lacks of rupees, that is, 300,000.” 

My Lords, I have only to add that, from the best ini|tiirie,s 
I have been able to make, those wlio .speak highest of his 
wealth are tho.se who obtain the greatest credit. The estimate 
ofaiiy man’s wealth is uncertain ; but the enorinily of hi;; 
wea.lthi.s universally believed : yet Mr. Ha.stings seemed to act 
as if he needed a reward ; and it is therefore necessary to in- 
quire what rcconiinendcd him particularly to Mr l-Lisiini.;'. 
Your Lordship.s have seen tliat he was on the point of being 
dismissed for inisbcliaviour and op|.)re;ision by that Calcniia 
committee, bis serviewt to which Mr. Hastings gives as one 


gence, and ahilily;’ These are his public merits — but he has 
private merits : '■ To myself,’’ says he, “he lias given pi ools 

of constancy and attachment.” 

Now, ive who have been used to look very diligently ovei 
tlie Company's records, and to compare one part witli another, 
ask, vvh, at ihose services were which have so strongly leconi- 
Kiended him to Mr. Hastings, and induced him to speak so 
favoiimbly of his public services ? , VVhal those services are, 
does not appear ; we have searched the records for them ; (and 
those records are very busy and loquacious), about that iieriod 
of'time, during which Mr. Hastings was labouring under an 
eclipse, and near the dragon’s mouth, and all the drunus of 
'Bengal beating to free him from dangerous eclipse, During 
this time there is nothing publicly done, there is nothing pub- 
licly said by Gunga Govin Sing. 'I'heie were then .some 
services of Giinga Gobiii Sing that lie undi.scovcd, which lui 
takes as proofs of attachment. What could they he? they were 
hot piiblic ; nobody knows anything of them; they must, by 
reference to the time, as far as we can judge, of them, be 
services of concealment. Otherwise, in the cour.se of this busi- 
ness it will be necessary, and Mr. Ha.stings will find occasion 
to show what tho.se iiersonal services of Gnnga Govin .Sing 
to hini were. -Yfe services to Gunga Govin Sing were pretty 
Gonspicuous ; for, after he was turned out for peculation, 
Mr. Hastings restored him to his office ; and when he had im- 
prisoned fifteen persons illegally and oppres-sively, .and when 
the Council were about to set them at liberty, they were set at 
liberty themselves; they were dismissed their olKce.s. Vour 
Lordships see. then, what his public services were. His pri- 
r’ate services, are unknown ; they must be, as we conceive from 
heir being unknown, of a suspicious nature ; and 1 do not go 
further than suspicion, because I never Aeard, and I have not 
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’kl'ii v/l'JiOrit ailciupts to niakf' the disrovny, xvh.U lliuso sc) 
’vicesi were tliat recommended him to Mr. ITustinifs. 

Mavmr; looked at )ii.s puldic sci'viccs, wliich arc vvell-knowti 
scenes ot xvickedness, barbarity, and corruption, we iie.s:i 
'come to .so'e what his reward is. Your Lordships hear wliat 
reward he thought proper to secure for himself; and, I be- 
lieve, a ra.m who has power dike Gunga Govin Sing, and a 
disposition tike Gunga Govin Sing, can hardly want, the means of 
rew, aiding him.self : and if every virtue rexvards itself, and virtue 
is said to be its own reward, the virtue of Gunga Govin Sing 
was in a good way of seeking its oxvn reward. Mr. Hastings, 
however, thought it xvas not right, that such a man should 
rexvavd himselt ; but that it was necessary for the honour and 
justice of government to find him arexvard. Then the dcaI 
thing is, what that rexvard shall be. tl is a grant of kinds. 
Your Lordships will observe that Mr. Hastings declares .some: 
of these lands to be unoccupied, others r)ccu])icd, hut not by 
the just owners. Noxv, these xvcre the very lands of the Rajah 
of Dinageporc, from xvhence heh.id taken tire hrilic of ;^'4o,ooo. 
My Lords, this was a momstrons thing. Mi. Hastings had tim 
audacity, .as hi.s parting .act, xvdien he xvas coming to England, 
•and ought to have expected (wliatever he did expect) the 
responsibility of this day, — he xxms, I say, shanieles.s enou!:;li 
not only to gix'e this recommendation, but to perpetuate the 
mischiefs of his reign, as he has done, to his successors : for 
he lias really done so by making it impossible almost to know 
anything of the true state of that country ; and he h.as thereliy 
made them much less responsible and criminal than before in 
any ill acts they may haxm done since his time. But Mr. 
Hastings not only recommends and backs the petition of 
Gunga Govin Sing xxnth his parting authority, which authority 
he made the people there heliex’e xx'ould be graeaterin Jilngl.md 


that “ to his; own knowledge these lands are vacant, and con- 
fessedly, therefore, by the laws of this as well as of most otlier 
conntriiis, in the absolute gift of government.” 

My Lords, (as I said) Mr. Hastings becomes a witness, and, 
T believe, in the course of the proceedings you will find, a false 
witness for Gunga Goviii Sing. ‘‘ To rny own knowledge,” says 
he. “ they are vacant.” Why, 1 cannot find that Mr. ilastings 
had ever been in Dinagepore ; or, ifhe had, it must have been 
only as a passenger. He had not the supervision of the di.s- 
; trict, in any other sense than with that kind of eagle eye which 
he must have had over all Bengal, and vvhich he had for no 
other purposes than those for which eagles eyes are commonly 
used. He bccome.s, you see, a witness for Gunga Govin Sing, 
and orders to be given him, as a recompense for all the ini- 
quitous acts this man committed, the lands of that very Rajah, 
who through the hands of Gunga Govin Sing had geven an 
enormous bribe to Mr. Hastings. These lamls were not without 
an ownership, but were lands in the hands of the Rajah, and 
were to be severed from the zemindary and given to Gunga 
Govin Sing. The manner of obtaining them is something so 
shocking, and contains such a number of enormities completed 
in one act, tliat one can scarce im.aginc how such a compound 
could exist. , 

I'his man, besides his office of Dewan to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, which gave him the whole management and power of 
the revenue, was, as I have stated, at the head of all the re- 
gisters in the kingdom, whose duty it was to be a control 
upon him as Dewan. As Mr. Hastings destroi-ed every other 
constitutional settlement of the country, so the office which 
was to be a check upon Gunga Govin Sing, namely, the re- 
gister of the country, had been superseded and revived in 
another shape, and given to the own son of this very man. 
God forbid that a son should not be under a certain and reason- 
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able subordinalion. But though in this count)y we know 
son may possibly he free from the control of his father, yet th 
meanest slave is not in a more abject condition of slavei-y tha 
a son is in that country to his father j for it extends to th 
power of a Roman parent. The ofiice of register i.s to talc 
care that a full and fair rent is secured to government ; iino 
above all, it is his business to lake care of the body of laws 
the Royjaun Mulluck, or custom of the country, of which he i 
the guardian as the head of the law. It was his businc-ss ti 
secure that fundamental law of the government, and fun 
damental kiw of the country, that a zemindary cannot be split 
or any portion of it separated, without the consent of thi 
government. I’his man betrayed bis trn.st, and did privately 
contrary to the duty of his office, get this minor R.ijah, whowa 
but an infant, who was but nine years old at the time, to make 
over to him a part of his zemindary, to a large amount, nude 
colour of a fraudulent and fictitious sale. By the Jaw.s of tha 
country, by the common laws of nature, the act of thcschiltl wa 
void. The act was void as against the government, by ,y;ivin,g ; 
zemindary without the consent of the government to the verj 
man who ouglit to have prevented such an act ; lie has the saint 
sacred guardianship of minors that the Chancellor of iCtiglmu 
has. This man got to himself those lands by a fraiidiitoni 
and probably forged deed, for that is charged too ; but whethei 
it was forged or not, this mi.seral)le minor was obliged tc 
give the lands to him : he did not dare to quarrel with him upor, 
such an article ; hef.a.use' he, who would purchase, could, take, 
'L'he nest sloj) w.is to get one of liis nearest lolatioiis to 
?eem to give a consent ; because taking it of liie minor wa.s 
■00 gross. The relation, who could no moic consent liy the 
law of that country than the law of this, gave apparently liis 
::onst!nt. And these were the very lands that .Mr, Hastings 
speaks of a.s “ land.s entirely at the di.si.)o.sal of governmenl.'' 
\U this came before the (Council. The luoiiieiif Mi. 1 iaaiicj.: 



moved from its breast ; and persons did dare tlicn, for the liist 
lime, to breathe their complaints. And, acciirdini;!)', tiu!-, 
minor Raiah s^ot some person kind enough to teii him that lie 
was a minor, — that he could not part with his estate ^ and this, 
with the other shocking and illegal parts of the piocesf., was 
stated by him to the Council, who liad Mr. Hasting.s’.s re- 
f'ommcndation of Gunga Govin Sing befoie them. The 
council, shocked to see a minor attempted to be dispossessed in 
such a manner by him, who was the natural giiaidian of all 
minors, shocked at such an enormous daring piece of uiKiuity, 
began to inquire further, and to ask how came this hia near 
relation to consent ? He was apparently partner in the fraud. 
Partner in the fraud he was, but not partner in the profit ; 
for he was to do it without getting anything for il ; the 
wickednes.s was in him. and the profit in Gunga Govin 
Sing. In consequence of lIiLs inquiiy, the man comes dov n 
to account for his conduct, and declare.^ another atrocious 
iniquity, that shows yon the powers which Gunga Govin Sing 
possessed. “Gunga Govin Sing,” says he, “is master of the 
country; he had made a great festival for the burial of his 
mother ; .all' those of that ca.ste ought to he invited to the 
liineral festival ; he would have disgraced me tor ever, it i had 
not been invited to that funeral festival.” These funeral festi- 
vals, you should, know, are great things in that Country, and 
celeluaicd in this manner, and, you may depend upon it, in a. 
royal manner, by him, upon burying his mother : any person 
lett, out was marked, despised, and disgraced. “ But lie had 
It m hi.s power, andl was threatened to he deprived of my caste 
by his register, who had the caste in liis absolute disposition” 
bays he, “I was imder ctioi, I was undci duiess, ami I did il.” 

Gunga Govin Smg was luuiticd by the ojunion that the 
Goveinoi, thougli dejaiitcd, virtually resided m that country. 
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God grant that his power maybe cxtirpateil out. of it now. 
1 doubt it; but, most assuredly, it was residing in its plenitude 
when he departed from thence ; and there was not a man in 
India who was not of opinion, either that he was actually to 
return to govern India again, or that his power is such in England, 
as that he might govern it here. And such were the lioiics 
of those, who had intentions against the estates of others, 
(.hrnga Govin Sing, therefore, being pressed to the wall by 
this declaration of the Rajah’s relation, when he could say 
nothing against it, when it was clear and manifest, and there 
were only impudent, barefaced denials and asseverations 
against facts which carried truth with themselves, did not 
in his answer pretend to say' that n zemindary might he iwited 
without the consent of the government, — that a minor miglit 
he deprived of it, — that the next relation had a power of 
disposing of it. lie did indeed say, but nobody believed him, 
that he had used no force upon this relation ; but as every one 
knew the ant would be void, he was drivoii to Mr. Hastings’s 
great refuge; he was driven to say, “ the government in this 
country has arbitrary jiower,— the power of govornnieiit is 
every thing,— the right of the subject nothing; — they have at 
all times separated zemindaries from their lawful |:iroj:>rictors. 
Give me what Mr. Hustings has constantly given to other 
peojile without any right, or shadow or semblance of right, at 
all.” God knows, it is well that I walk with my authority in 
my hand ; for there are such crimes, such portentous, incre- 
dible crimes to be brought before your Lordshi|,)S, that it would 
hardly be believed, r^ere it not. that I .Ttn constantly, as I liO|.)e 
I shall constantly be, guarded vi'ith evidence, and tluit die 
strongest that can he, even the evidence of the panics thein- 
■selves. 

” From your impiiry ((dunga. Govin .Sing stty.s to tlie 
Council) every circumstance will appear in it.s true colours. 
With re.spuct to the alienation of part.s of zemiiidanes, tlx; 
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extent and consequence of the. great zemindani depend in i 
great measure on the favour and countenance of the ruliiif 
powers.” 

“ By what means did this zemindar of Dinagepore gei 
possession of purgunnah Buttassim after the death of .Rycobad 
Gtiowdry, in 1158; of purgunnah Coolygong after the death 
of Sahebranee Chpwderanne, in the same year, notwithstand- 
ing his heirs existed; and of purgunnah Suntoe, &c,, during 
the lifetime of Sumboonaut, the zemindar, in 1x67, <ali 
without riglit, title, or pecuniary consideration ? This has been 
the case with many purgunnans in his zemindary, and indeed 
exi.sts iu many other zemindaries besides since the Company’s 
accession. Ramkis.sen, in 1173, got po.ssession of Nnrrulloor, 
the zemindary of Mahomed Ali : the purgunnah of Icliangui- 
porc, &c., was in three divisions, in 1173'. The iietition of 
Govin Deo Sheopersaucl was made over to the son of Bous.ser 
Gbowdry, possessor of the third share. Purgunnah Baliar- 
bund Irelonged to the zemindary of Ranny Bbowanny, and, in 
1 7 So, was made over to Lucknaut Nundy. All these changcf; 
took place in the lifetime of the rightful possessors, without 
right, title, or purchaise.” 

Your Lordsliips have not heard before of Lucknaut Nundy. 
He was the son of a person of whom your Lordships have 
heard before, called Cantoo Baboo, the banyan of Mr. Hastings. 
-Mr, Hastings has proved in abundance of other c.nscs 
that a grant to father and son is the same thing. The fathers 
geneiallv take out grants in the names of their sons ; ami the- 
Raimy Bbowanny, possessing the zemindary of Radshi, an old 
lady of the first rank and family in India, was stripped of 
part of her zemindary, and it was given to J.uckriaut Nundy, 
the .son of Mr. Hastings’s banyan ; and then (you see the 
consequence of good examples) comes Gunga (lovin Sing, 
anti says, I am as good a man a.s he ; there is a ztmindaiy 
en ; then do as much for Gunga Govin Sing as you have 


-_lotu; for Cantoc) Baboo. Here is an arRumeni, diawii fi inn 
the practice of Mr. Hastings. And this shows your Lordships 
the necessity of suppressing such iniquities by punislviiig the 
riuthor of them. You will punish Mr. Hastings ; and no man 
will hereafter dare to rob minors, no man will hoi eafter dare 
to rob widows, to give to the vilest of mankind, tlicir own 
ba.se insti-uments, for their own nefarious purposes, the lands 
of otherts without right, title, or ptircliase. 

My Lords, I will not after this .state to yon the lalse repre- 
sentation of the value of these lands which this man gave in 
to government. He represented it to he much less than it was, 
when he desired the grant of them ; as .shall be stated when it 
comes before your Lordships, at the proper time. Bui at present 
I am only touching upon principles, and bringing examples so far 
as they illustrate principles, and to show how precedents spread. 

I believe, your Lordships will conceive better of the .spirit 
of these transactions by my inlcimixing with them, as I shall 
endeavour to do, as much as possible of the grounds of them. 
I will venture to say that no description that I ean give, no 
painting, if 1 was either able nr willing to jiaint, could m.'iko 
these transactions appear to your Lordships with the strength 
which they have in themselves ; and your Lordships will bn 
convinced of this, when you see, what nobody could liardly 
believe, that a man can say “ It was given to others wiiliont 
right, title, or purchase ; give it to me without right, title, or 
purchase ; — give me the estates of minors without light, title, 
or purchase, because Mr. Hastings gave the estates of widows 
W'itiiout right, title, or purchase.” 

Of this exemplary grant, of this pattern for future [uoceed- 
iiigs, I will .show your Lordships the consequence. 

1 will read to your Lordships part of the examination of a. 
witness, taken from a report of committee of the Hou.se of 
Commons. 
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‘^-\re you acquainted with the situation of the zeuiindary 
of Raharhuud r — U lies to the eastward of Dinagepore and 
ilungpore. I was stationed in that neighbourhood. To whom 
ilif! It oiiii'inally bolong ?— I believe, to the zerainciary ot 
Tvinislii, belonging to Ranny Bhowanny, I'br what reason was 
it taken from the Ranny of Radshi and given to Cantoo 
iiahoo ? — 1 ilo not exactly recollect ; 1 believe, on some plea 
ot mcapacicy or insiitficieucy in her to manage it, or .some pre- 
tended deniine in the revenue, owing to mismanagement. On 
what terms was it granted to Cantoo Baboo or his son ? — 1 
iidieve it was a grant in perpetuit)', at the revenue of rupees 
Kj.ooo or l-'rij.ooo per annum. What amount did he collect 
Iroin the country? — I cannot tell. The year I was in that 
neighhourhood, the settlement with his under-tenants wits 
sometmng above 3,53,000 rupees. The inhabitants of the 
country objected to it. They assembled in a body of about 
five thousand, and were proceeding to Calcutta to make Icnowti 
thtii giievanccs lo the committee of revenue. They were 
stopped at Cossimb.azar by Noor .Sing Baboo, the brother of 
Cantoo B.alioo, and there the matter wa.s compromised, in 
what manner 1 cannot s.ay.'’ 

Your LordshiiKS see, Mr. Mastings’s banyan got this zernin- 
dary belonging to the venerable lady, unable to protect iuir- 
self; that it was granted to him without right, title, or pur 
cliaso. 'I'o show you that Mr. Hastings h,ad been in a con 
stant course of .such proceeding, here is a petition from a per- 
son called ***’»*■ * -)f- . * fof some favour 

f'om government, which it is not necesseary now to state. In 
onlcr to make good his claim, he states w'hat nobody denied, 
but '.vhich is universally known in fact. Says he, “ I have 
never entertained any such intention or idea,” that is, ol 
seizing upon other people’s zemindaries, “neither am I at all 
de.sirous of .acquiring any other person’s zemindary in this 
Country,” &c. . * * f -. * 


[ The document rmii here is ■.•mnlttu', ending \ as several 

Calcutta Banyans have done," &c. * * * * . * 

He states it as a kind of constant practice, by which the 
country had been robbed under Mr. Hastings, known and 
acknowledged to he so, to seize upon the inheritance of the 
widow and the fatherless. In this manner did t.lunga Govin 
Sing govern himself upon the direct precedent of Cantoo 
Calioo, tilt- Banyan of jMr. Hastings; and this other instru- 
ment of his in like manner calls upon government for favour 
of some kind or otlier, upon the same principle, and the same 
precedent. 

Yoiir Lordships now see, how necessary it was to say some- 
thing about arliitivary power: for, first, the wicked people o£ 
that country (Mr. Hasting.s’s instruments I mean) pretend 
right, title, purchase, grant ; and when their frauds in all 
these legal means are discovered, then they fly off and have 
recourse to arbitrary power ; and say. It is true, I can m.tkc 
put no'riglit, title, grant, or purchase ; the parties arc minors ; 
I ara bound to take care of their right ; but you havearlii. 
trary power; you have e.xercised it upon other occasions; 
exercise ■ it upon tliis; give me the rights of oilier people. 
This was the last act, and, I hope, will be the last act of M r. 
Hasting-.s’s wicked power, done by the wickedest man in favour 
of the wickede.st man, and by the wickedest means, wl licit 
fiiiled upon hi.s own testimony. 

To bring your Lordships to the end of this business, whicli 
I hone wiil lead me very near to the end of wliat I have to 
trouliie your Lordships with ; I will now state the conduct of 
the Council, and the resolution about Guiiga Goviu .Sing. ] 
am to inform your l.ordships, that there was a reference tnade 
by the Council to the Committee of Revenue, namely to Gunga 
Govin .Sing himself ; a reference with regard to the riglit, 



title, morle, and proceeding, and many otlier circunistam. 
upon which the Committee, being such as I have desciibt.:,, 
very naturally were silent. Gunga Govin Sing loquitur solus— 
in the manner you have ju.st heard ; the Committee wete tht 
chorus ; they sometimes talk, — fill up a vacant part, but Gunga 
Govin Sing \v.as the great actor, the sole one. The report ol 
this Committee being laid before the Council, Mr. Stables, one 
of the Bo.wd, entered the following minute on the (ifteenth ot 
May, 1785 : “ .1 have perused the several papers upon this 
subject, and am sorry to observe that the Committee of Reve- 
nue are totally silent on the most material points therein, and 
sending the iietition to them has only been so much time thrown 
away— 1 me.in, on the actual value of the lands in (lucslion : 
what the amount derived from them has heen in the last year 
and wliiii advantages or disadvantages to government by the 
sale; and whether, in their opinion, the supposed sale was 
cotnpiilslve or not. But, it is not neces.sary for the discussion 
of the i[ue.stion respecting the regularity or irregularity of the 
pretended sale of .Salbarry to Gunga Govin Sing, the Dewan, 
to enter into the particular assertions of each party." 

“The representations of the Rajah’s agent, confirmed by 
the petitions of his principal, positively assert the sale to have 
been compulsive and violent; and the Dewan as positively 
denies it, though the fear he le.'tpresses, ' tlml their common 
enemies lOJi/hl set aside the act before it was complete^ show clear- 
ly, that they were sensible the act was unjustiliahh;, if they do 
not tend to falsify his denial. ” 

“But, it is clearly estalili.shed and admitted by the language 
and writings of both parties, that there has been a most un- 
wari antable collusion in endeavouring to alienate the rights 
of government, contrary to the most positive original Imre of 
the constitution of these provinces, ‘that fio zemindar, and other 



landholder^ paying revenue to ^oventmeni, shall lie permilied to 
alienate his lands, without the express authority oj that governinenil 

“The defence set up hy Gunga. Govin Sini.!: docs not go 
to disavow the transacaion ; for, if it did, tlie deed of sale, &c., 
produced by himself, and the petition to the board for its 
confirmation, would detect him ; on the contrary, he openly 
admits its existence, and only strives to show, that it was a 
voluntary one on the part of the Ranny and the servants of 
the Rajah. Whether voluntary or not, was equally criminal 
in Gunga Govin Sing, as the public officer of government, 
because diametrically opposite to the positive and repeated 
standing orders of tlrat government for the rule of his conduct, 
as Dewan, and native guardian of the public rights intrusted 
especially to ids care ; because it w.as his duty, not only not to 
be guilty of a breach of those rules liimself, but as Dewan, and 
exercising the efficient office of Canongoe, to prevent, detect 
expose, andappiize his employers of every instance attempted 
to the contrary ; because it was his duty to prevent the govern- 
ment being defrauded, and the Rajah, a child of nine years 
old, robbed of his Iicreditary possessions, as he would have 
been, if this transaction had not been detected ; whereas, on the 
contrary, the Dewan is himself the principal mover and sole 
instrument in that fraud and robbery, if I am rightly informed, 
to the amount of 42,47.1 * rupees in perpetuity, Iiy wliich he 
alone wa.s to benefit ; and because, he has even dared to stand 
forward in an attempt to obtain our sanction, and theri'-by 
make us parties to (in my opinion) a false deed and fraudulent 
transaction, as his own defence now shows the bill of sale and 
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“ If offences of this dark tendency and magnitude were 
not to he punished in a public manner, the hiph exarnule 
here set the natives, employed under the ijovernment by their 
first native officer, would very soon render cuir authority 
contemptible, and operate to the destruction of tiie public 
revenues. I will not dwell further on the contradictiona in 
these papers before us on this subject, ” 

“ But, I beg leave to point out, how tenacious the govern- 
ment have been of insuring implicit obedience to their rules 
on this subject in particular, and in prohibiting conduct like 
that here exhibited again.st their public officer, and how sac-, 
redly they have viewed the public institutes on this subject, ' 
which have been violated and trampled on ; and it will suf- 
fice to show their public orders on a similar insiance, which 
happened some time ago, and ivhich the Deivan, from his 
official situation, must have been a [larty in detecting.” 

“ I desire the Board’s letter to the Committee on this sub- 
ject, dated the gist May 17S2, m.iy be read, and a eojiy be 
annexed to this minute.” 

“ I therefore move the Board, that Giinga Covin Sing may 
be forthwith required to surrender the original deeds produced 
■ by him, as a title to the grant of Salbarry, in order , tiiat they 
may be returned to the Rajah’s, agents, to be. made null 
and void,” 

“ I further move the Board, that the Dewan Gtinga Govin 
Sing, together with hi.s Naib Prawn. Ki.diin Sing, his .son, and 
all his dependants, be removed, from their offices, :and that tlie 
Roy Royan, Rajah Rajehuliub, wlio.se duty only Giinga Govin 
.Sing virtually is to perform, be reinstated in the exercise of 
the duties of his department ; and that Gunga Govin Sing Ite 
ordered to deliver up all official papers of the sircar to the 
Gommittee, of Revenue, and the Roy Royrin, and that they be 
ordered accoidingly to lake charge of them, and finally settle 


er ruled,, and 


all accounts,” 'rhis motion was ovt 
proceeding appears. 

My Lords, you have heard the proceedings of the C 
before which Gunga Govin Sing tliought proper to appea 
consequence of the power and protection of Mr. Hasi 
being understood to exist after he left India, and authentic; 
l)y his last parting deed. .Your Lordships will judge by 
last act of Mr. Hastings, what the rest of his whole life 
— My Lords, 1 do not mean now to go further, tlian jus 
remind your Lordships ofthi.s, that Mr. Hastings’s governn 
wa.s one whole system of oppression, of robbery . of inc 
dual.s, of destruction of the public, and of supersession of 
whole system of the English government, in order to ves 
the worst of the natives all the powers that could iioss 
exist in any government; in order to defeat the end;.;, which 
governments ought in common to have in view, 'I’hns, 
IjOrds, 1 sliow you, at one point of view, what you are to e.vi' 
from him in all the rest. I have, 1 tliinic, made out as eleai 
caiv he to your .Lordships, so far as it was necessary to go, ! 
hi, s bribery and peculation was not occasional, but habitu 
that it was not urged upon him at the moment, but was regi 
.and, systeinatic. 1 have sliown to your Lordships the operat 
of .such a system on the revenues. 

My Lords, Mr. Hastings ple.ad.s one con.stant merit to jus 
those acts ; namely, that they produce an increa.se of 
public revenue ; and .accordingly he never sells to any of th 
wicked agents any tru.sts whatever in the couiiirv, that yon 
not liear tliat it will considerably tend to the incn‘a.sc of 
revenue. Your l,ordship.s will see, when he sold to wici 
men the province of Bahar in the same way, in which 1) 
Sing h.icl this province of Dinagepore, that consequences i 
horrid and atrocious nature (though not to .so great an exte 
followed from it. I will just beg leave to state to your J,o 
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ships, that tlio kingdom of Batiar is annexed to the kingdom 
of Bengal ; that tins kingdom was governed by another provin- 
cial eoiincil ; that he turned out that provincial council, and, 
sold that government to two wicked men, — one ol no loituno 
at all, and the other of a very suspicious fortune ; one a total 
bankrupt, the other justly excommunicated for his wickedness 
in his country, and then in prison tor misdemeaivours m a sub- 
ordinate situation of government. 

Mr. Hastings destroyed the council that imprisoned him ; 
and, instead of putting one of the best and most reputable of 
the natives to govern it, he takes out of prison this ex-coin- 
niunicated wretch, hated by God and man,— this bankrupt, 
this man of evil and desperate character, this mismanager of 
the. public revenue in an inferior station ; and, as lie had given 
Bengal to Gunga Govin Sing, he gave this province to Uajahs 
Kelleram and Cullian Sing. 

It was done upon this principle, that thc^ would increase, 
and very much better, the revenue. These men seemed to be 
as strange instruments tor improving a revenue as ever were 
chosen, I siiiipose, since the world oegan. Perhaps their merit 
was giving a bribe of ,4-40,000 to Mr. Hastings. How lie 
disposed of it, I don’t know. He says, I dispo.ied of it to the 
public, and it was in a case of emergency. You will see in tlie 
course of this business the fiilsoliood of that pretence ; for you 
will see, though the obligation is given for it as a round sum of 
money, that tlie [uyiiieiit was not acconiplished till a year 
after ; that therefore it could not answer any iiiiuiediate exi- 
gence of the Company. Did it answer in an increase of tlie 
revenue? The very reverse. Those persons wno had given 
this bribe of fumid 

4^80,000 ill deot to the Company. The Conip.iny always loses 
ivheii Mr. Hastings takes a bribe ; and, when he proposes an 
increase of the revenue, the Company loses often doulile. 
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But I hope, and trust, your Lordships wiJl consider this idea, of 
a monstrtws rise of rent, given by men of desperate fuuiuuis 
and dunactera, to be one of the grievances, instead of one nf 
the advantages, of this system. 

It has been necessary to lay these facts before yon (and I 
have stated them to your Lordships far short of their reality, 
partly through rny infirmity,, and partly on account of tlie 
odiousness of the task of going through things, that disgrace 
human nature) that you may be enabled fully to enter into 
the dreadful consequences which attend a system of bribery 
and corruption in a Governor General. On a transient view, 
bribery is rather a subject of disgust than horror; the sordid 
practice of a venal, mean and aliject mind ; and the effect of 
the crime seenss to end with the act. It looks to be no more 
than the corrupt transfer of property from one [lerson to an- 
other ; at worst a theft. .But it will appear in a very different 
light, when you regard the consideration, for which the lirihe is 
given ; namely, .that a Governor General, claiming an arbitrary, 
power in himself, for that consideration delivers up tlie pio- 
perties, the liberties,' and the lives of a whole peojile to tlvei 
arbitrary,.dtscretion of any wicked and rapacious peison, wlia 
will be sure to make good from their blood the purchase he 
has paid for his power over them. It is possible, tliat a man 
may pay a bribe merely to redeem himself from some evil. It 
is bad however to live under a power, ivhoso violence lia.s no 
restraint except in its avarice. But no man ever paid a hrilie 
for a power to charge and tax others, but with a view to opi,iress 
them. No man ever paid a bribe for the handling of tlic 
public money’, but to peculate from it, lldien once sucli offices 
become thus privately and corruptly venal, the very wor.st men 
will be cho.seu (as Mr. Hastings has in fact constantly .cho.sen 
the very wor.st), because none but those, who do not .scni[,ilo 
tlie use of any means, are capable, consistently with iwofii, to. 
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; . t)y another provi,}. 

discharge at phce the rigid demands of a. severe council, and 

andHhe private hrites of a'rapacious Chief 

only the worst men will he thus chosen, but they \Vi.i a total 
trained by no dresid whatsoever in the execution of their"'!vor.sf: ' ‘"’S 
oppressions, 'rheir protection is sure. The autiiority, lliat is 
to restrain. t<> control, to uiinish them, i.s jireviou.sly engaged ; 

. he has his. retainiug fee for the support of their crimes. Mr. 
i Hastings never d.ired, because he could not, arre.st oppre.s.'iion 
in its course without drying up the source of his own corrupt 
emolurnent. Mr. Hasting.s never dared, after the fitet, to. 
punish extortion in others because he could not, witlioiit risk 
. • iiig-lhc (!i.scovery of bribery in himself The .same corruption, 
fthe 'siiine lappression, and the same impunity will feign through : 

: alli 1 ie . subordinate gradations. 

If: A fair revenue may be collected without the aid of wicked, 
violent, and unjust instruments, l!ut, wlien; once the line of 
! just and legal demand is transgressed, such mstruraeius are of,, 
absolute nece.s.sity ; and they comport themselves accordingly. 
OiVhen we know, that men must be well, paid (and , they ought to 
lie well puidj for the i.ierl'ormance of honourable duty, can wo 
.think, that irien will be found to commit wicked, rapacious, and 
■o))pre.ssive .acts with fidelity and disinteresteiiness, for tile sole 
■emoliiinent of dishonest employer.s ? No; they mu.Si have 
■their lull sliate of the prey,, and tlie greatest share,- as they are 
the nearer and more necessary instruments of the general e.x- 
tortion. We rnust not tlierefore flatter ourselve.s when Air. 
Masting.s takes, ;£^40,ooo in bribes for Dinagepore and its ;in- 
riexed provinces, that from the people nothing more than 
;^40,oQo is extorted. 1 speak within compass, four times forty 
must be levied on tlic people ; and these violent sales, fraiulu- 
ileiit purchases, eonhscations, inhuman and unutterable toiture.s, 
n.npiisonment, irons, whips, fines, general despair,generarin- 
.surrection,, the massacre of the officers, of revenue by the people, 
the massacre of the people .by .the soldiery,' and the total waste 
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111 char, necessary consequence involved in Llie veiy 

.Af Mr, Hastings’s bribery. 

T, therefore, charge Mr. Hastings with Iiaving dc-stroyed, for 
private purposes, the whole system of government by the six 
provincial councils, which he had no right to destroy. 

1 charge him with having delegated to others that power, 
which the Act of Parliament had directed him to preserve un- 
alienably in himself. 

I charge him with having formed a committee to be mere 
in.strumeiit.s and tools, at the enormous expense of ;^’62,ooo 
per annum. 

I charge liira with having appointed a person their Dewan, 
to whom these Englishmen were to be subservient tools 
who.se name, to his own knowledge, was by the general voice 
of India, by the geneinl recorded voice of the Company, liy 
recorded official transactions, by everything that can , make a 
man known, abhorred, and dote.sied, stanqied with infamy ; 
and with giving him the whole power, which heliad thus .sepa- 
rated from the Council Cenenil, and from the provincial councils. 

i charge him with taking bribes of (lunga Covin Sing. 

1 charge him with not having done that bribe .service, 
which fidelity even in iniquity requires at the hands of the 
worst of men. 

I charge him with having robbed those people of whom be 
took the bribes. 

I cliarge him with having fraudulently alienated the 
tunes of widow.s. 


stranger, Delii Sing, whose wickedness was known to himself 
and all the work! ; and by whom the Rajah, Itis laiiiily and de- 
pendants were cruelly oppressed. 

I charge him with having committed to the management 
of Dehi Sing three great provinces ; and, thereliy, with having 
wasted the country, ruined the landed interest, cruelly harassed 
the peasants, burnt their houses, seized their crops, tortured 
and degraded their ])ersons, and destroyed the honour of the 
whole female race of that country. 

Ill the name of the Commons of England, I charge all thi.s 
villainy ujion Warren Hastings, in this last moment of my ap^ 
plication to 5 'ou. 

illy Lords, what is it, that wc want here to a great act of 
national justice ? Do we want a cause, rny Lords ? Vou have 
the cause of oppressed princes, of undone women of the fust 
rank, of desolated provinces,, and of wasted kiiigdotm;, 

Do you want a criminal, my Lords? When \ ' the \o 
much iniquity ever laid to the charge of any . c-' 

Lord.s, you must not look to punish any otlie, fbfi delinquent 
from India. Warren Hastings has not left .suh.stance enough 
in India to nourish such another delinquent. 

My Lords, is it a prosecutor you want You have before 
you the Gorarnons of Great Britain as prosecutors ; and, 1 be- 
lieve, rny Lords, that the sun, in his beneficent progress 
round the world, does not behold a more glorious siglu than 
that of men, separated, from a remote people by the material 
bounds and barriers of nature, united by the bond of a social 
and moral comraunily -all the Commons of England resent- 
' m, as their own, the indignities and cruelties that are offettal 

II the people of India. 
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r>(j wn want a tribunal? My Lords, noexaraiileofantiquityj 
nothing in the modern world, nothing in the range of human 
imagination, can supply us with a tribunal like this. My Lords, 
here wc .see virtually in the mind’s eye that .sacred miiiesty of 
the Crown, under whose authority you sit, and whose power 
you exerci.sc:. We see in that invisible authority, what we all 
feel in reality and life, the beneficent powers and protecting 
justice of Hi.s Majesty. We have here the heir apparent to the 
Crown, .such as the fond wishes of the people of England wi.sh 
an heir apparent of the crown to be. We have here all the 
branches of the royal family in a situation between majesty 
and .subjection, between the sovereign and the subject, — offer- 
ing a pledge in that situation for the support of the rights of 
the Crown and the liberties of the people, both which extre- 
mities they touch. My Lords, we have a great hereditary 
Peerage here ; those who have their owm honour, the honour 
of their ancestors, and of their posterity, to guard ; and who 
will junify, as they have always justified, that provision in the 
Constitution by which justice is made an hereditary office. My 
1 iOrds, wa have here a new nobility, who have risen and exalted 
thom.selves by various tnciits, by great milit.ary serv.ices, which 
have extended the fame of this country from the li.siiig to the 
setting sun : we have those who, by various civil merits and 
various civil talents, have been e.xalted to a situation, which 
they well deserve, and in which they will justify the favour 
of their sovereign, and the good opininn of their fellow sub- 
jects ; and make them rejoice to sec those virtuous charac'ters, 
that were the other day upon a level with, them, now e.xalted 
above them in rank, but feeling with them in sympathy vvhat 
they felt in common with them before. We have pcisuiis 
exalted from the practice oi the law, from the. place in winch 
they administered high, though .subordinate, justice, to a seat 
here, to enlighten with their . knowledge, and to strengthen 


with their votes those principles which have distinguished the 
courts, in which they have presided. 

My Lords, you have here also the lights of our religion ; 
you have the bishops of England. My Lords, you have that 
true image of the primitive Church in its ancient form, in its 
ancient ordinances, purified from the superstitions and the 
vices, which a long succe-ssion of. ages will bring upon the 
best institutions. You have the representatives of that re^ 
ligion, which says, that their God is love, that the very vital 
spirit of their institution is charity ; a religion which .so 
much hates oppression that when the God, whom we adore, 
appeared in human form, he did not appear in a form of great- 
ness and majesty, but in sym[)athy with the lowest of the 
people, — and thereby made it a firm and ruling principle, 
that their welfare was the object of all government ; since 
the person, who was the Master of Nature, chose to appear 
himself in a subordinate situation. The.se are the consider- 
ations, which influence them, which animate them, and. will 
animate them, against all mppre.ssion knowing tlrat He who 
is called first among them, and first among us all, both of the 
Hock, that is fed, and of those who feed it, made Himself . 
“ the servant of all.” 

My Lords, these are the securities which we have in all the 
constituent parts of the body of this House. We know tlieni, 
we reckon, we rest upon them, and commit safely the interesUs 
of India and of humanity into your hands. Therefore, it is 
with conficlcncc, that, ordered by the Commons. — 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of „High Crimes anrl 
Misdemeanours 

I impo.ach him in the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, whose .rarliaraeulary trust In; 
has 'betrayed. > ■ 




T impeach him in the name of all the Commons of Great 
iritain, whose national character he has dishonoured. 


1 impeacli him in the name of the people in 
laws, rights, and liberties he has subverted ; whose propertit 
he has destroyed, whose country he has laid waste 
desolate. 


1 impeach him in the name and by virtue of those 
laws of justice which he has violated. 


I impeach him in the name of human nature itself 
he has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed in both 
in every age, rank, situation, and condition of life. 


Auter Mr. Burke had concluded these opening .speed 
article of the impeacliment was brought forward on the 22nd 
lyS.?, by Mr. Fox, and supported by Mr. Grey on the 25th. 
evidence ujron this article had been adduced, it was suinmed 
forced by Mr. Anstruther on the nth d.iy of April following. 

The ne-xt artide with which tlie Goininons proceeded, was lirought for 
■ward oil the isth of April, 1788, by Mr. Adam, and supporled by Mr. 
Pelham ; and the evidence, in part upon the second nrtide of chiitgo, was 
summed up and enforced on the 3rd of June,, liy Mr. Shorida 
On die 2rst of April, 1789, Mr. Bnrice opened the sixlli cliargr 
and corruption, in the following speech, which was contintied 
of April and on the Sth_and 7th of May, in the .same 



transcendent a joy, has, in. the circumstances both of our de- 
pression and of our exaltation, produced a considerable delay, 
if not a total suspension, of the most important functions of 
government. 

My Louis, we now resume nur office; and we resume it 
with new and redoubled alacrity, and, we trust, under not less 
propitious omens than when we left it, in this House, at the 
end of the preceding Session. We come to this duty with a 
greater degree of earnestness and zeal, because we are urged 
to it by many and very peculiar circumstances. This day we 
come from an House where the last, steps were taken, and, I 
suppose, something has happened similar in this, to prepare our 
way to attend with the utmost solemnity in another place a 
great national thanksgiving for having restored the Sovereign 
to his Parliament, and the Parliament to its Sovereign. 

But my f.oids. it is not only in the house of prayer, that, we 
offer to the first Cause the acceptable homage of our rationitl 
nature — my Lord.s, in this House, at this bar, in this place, ii!; - 
every place where His commands are obeyed, His worship is 
performed. And, ray Lords, Lraust boldly say (and I think 
1 shall hardly be contradicted by your Lordships, nr by any 
persons versed in ihe Law which guides ns all), that the highest 
act of religion, and the highest homage, which we can and 
ought to pay, is an imitation of the Divine perfection.s a.s far 
as such a nature can imitate such perfections ; and that liy this 
means alone we can make onr homage acceptable to liim. 

My lioids, in His temple w-e shall not forget th,at I lls most 
distinguished attribute is justice, and that the first link in 
the chain, by which we are held to the Snureinc Judge ut all, 
is justice ; and that it is in this solemn temple of leprosent- 
ative justice we may best give Him praise, because we caa 
here best imitate His divine attributes. Tf ever there warn 
cause, in: whieiv justice.^ not only combuud .uid 


iL-cancilcd, hnt incorporated, it is in this cause of suneniiK 
nations, which wc now bring hcrore your I.ordships, this 
second Session of Parliament, unwearied and iinfatigned in our 
persevering pursuit; and we feel it to be a nects.sary pre- 
liminary, a necessary fact, a nece,ssary attendant and eon- 
comitant of every public thanksgiving, that we .should express 
our gratitude by our virtues, and not merely with our mouths ; 
and ih.it, v.-iicn we are giving thanks for acts of mercy, we 
rihould rendei ourselves worthy of them by doing acts of mercy 
our-sclves. My J.ovds, these considerations, independent of 
those which were our fir.st movers in this business, sti on, gly 
urge us at presvnt to pursue with all zeal and perseverance the 
great cause we have now in hand. And wo feel this to be the 
more necessary, because we cannot bul lie sensible that li,glit, 
unstable, variable, capricious, inconstant, fa.stidious minds .soon 
tire, in any pursuit,, ihatireciuires strength, steadiness, and per- 
severance. Such persons, who we trust arc liiit few, and who 
certainly do not resemble your I,,ordships nor us, begin already 
to say, flow long is this business to continue ? Our answer i.s, — 
•It, is to continue till its ends are obtained. 

We know, that by a mysterious dispensation of Providence 
injury is quick and rapid : and justice slow ; and we may say, 
t'uat those who have not patience and vigour of mind to attend 
the tardy pace of justice, counteract tlie order of Providence, 
and are resolved not to be just at all. We therefore, instead 
of bending the order of nature to the laxity of our cluiracter.s 
and tempers, must rather confirm ourselves by a manly fortitude 
and virtuous iierseverance to continue within th(»e forms, and 
to wrestle with injustice, until rve have shown, that those virtues 
which soaictinies wickedness debauches into its cause, such as 
vigour, energy, activity, fortitude of spirit, arc called b.ack and 
broil, gilt to their true and n.atnral service ; and that m Llio pur- 
suit of wickedness, in the following it tlirougli all the winding 
rcccs-ses and nuize.s of its artilices, we shall show as much 
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a-s much constancy, as much diligence, energy, and perseverance, 
as any others can do in endeavouring to elude the taws, and 
triumph over the justice of their country. My Lords, we have 
thought it the more necessary to say this, because it has been 
given out that we might faint in thi.s bii-siness : No, we follow, 
and trust vve shall always follow that great emblem of antiquity, 
in which the person, who held out to the cud of a long line of 
lalKuira, found the reward of all the eleven in the twelfth. 
Our labour, therefore, will be our reward ; and we will go on, 
we will pursue with vigour and diligence, in a manner suitable, 
to the Commons of Great Britain, every mode of corruption, 
till we have thoroughly eradicated it. 

I think it necessary to say a word too upon another cir- 
cumstance, of which there is some complaint, as if some in 
justice had arisen from voluutaiy delay on our part. 

I have already alluded to, first, the melancholy, then, tire 
joyful occasion of this delay ; and I shall now make one re- 
mark on another part of tlie ci>m|)laint, which 1 understand 
was formally made to your Lordships, soon after we had- 
annoiinced our resolution to proceed in this great cause of suffer- 
ing n.-itioiis before you. It has heeii alleged, that the length of 
the piiisuit had already veiy much distressed the iierson who 
i.s the object of it ; that it leaned upon a fortune unequal to 
support It'; and that ^30,000 had been already spent in the 
preliiniuary preparations for the defence. 

My Lord.s, I do admit, that all true, genuine, and unadulter- 
ated justice considers, with a certain degree of tendernes.s, the 
person, Avhoin it is called to punish, and never oppresses those 
by the process who ought not to be oppressed but by the 
sentence of the Court, before which they are brought. The 
Commons have heard, indeed, with some degree of astonish- 
.ment, that ^(^30, 000 hath been laid out by .Mr. Hastings in this 
business. We who have some experience in the conduct of 


lion I'aiul we are justified by one coiiiitry in so doing), uiiou 
coilatinnand comparison of the public expenses with thos 
iviiich the doifendant is .‘•iipposed to have incaiired, .ire imu 
sur|)risf;d to hear it ; we suppose, that his solicitors can give 
good account to him of those expenses, that the thing is .tni 
and tlint iie has actually through them, incurred tliis expens 
We li.ive nothing to do with this : but we shall reniovi; at 
degree of uneasiness from your Lordships’ minds, and from oi 
ojvn, when we show you in the charge which we shall brir 
before you this day, that one bribe only received by M 
Hastings, the smallest of his bribes, or nearly the smallest, tl 
bribe received from Rajali Nobkisson, is alone more than equ 
to ha\-e paid all the charges Mr Hastings is statoil to have i: 
enrred ; and, if this lie the'ease, your Lordshiiis will not 1 
made very uneasy in a case of bribeiy by finding that you prci 
upon the sources of peculation. 

It has also been said, that we weary out the puldic paticnc 
in ihii cause. The House of Commons do n(nc.i.ll iqion you 
Lordships to do anything of which they do not set the examplt 
They have very lately sat in the Colchester (.’.ominilteo ,i 
many, within one or two d.ays successively, as have heen spen 
in tins trial inte.rrii|.itedly in the course of two ye.irs. Kver 
jause deserves that it shouldbe tried according to its nature am 
:iicumstance-. ; and in tlie case of the Colchester Coniniittec 
m the trial of paltry briberies of odd pounds, shillings 
ind pence, in the corruption of a returning officer, who i.s hii 
i miller, they spent nearly the same number of days, that wi 
rave been inquiiing into the ruin of kingdoms by the peciila 
urn anil briliery of the chief Governor of the provinces oi 
leugal, Bahar, and Orissa. Therefore, God forliid,' that wi 
hould faint at thrice thirty days, it the proceedings should In 
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drawn into such a length, when for a smaU crimc, as much 
time has been spent as has yet heeir spent in this great cause. 

Having now cleared the way with regard to the local and 
temporary circumstances of this case ; having shown your Lord- 
ships that too much time which has not been spent in it ; 
having no reason to think, from the time, winch has hitlierto 
been sr.ent, that time will be unnecessarily spent in future. I 
trust 3 our l.ordship.s will think, that time ought neither to be 
sparea nor .squandered in this business ; we will therefore pro- 
ceed article by article, as far as the discretion of the House 
of Cornmons shall think fit for the justice of the case to limit 
the inquiry, or to extend it. 

^Ve are now going to bring before your Lordships the si.xth 
article. It is an article of charge of bribery and corruption 
against Mr. Ha.stings ; bul yet we must confess that we feci 
.some little difliculty ht limim. VVe here appear in the name 
and character not only of reprcsciualives of the Commons of 
Great Britain, but reprcsentaiives of the inhabitants of Bengal : 
and yet we have had lately come into our hands such ample 
certificates, such full te.siiinonials, from every person in whose 
cause we complain, that wc shall appear to be in the strangest 
situation in the world, — the situation of peisons complaining, 
who are disavowed by the pensons, in whose name and char- 
acter they complain. This would have been a very great diffi- 
culty in the beginning, especially as it is come before us in a 
flood-tide of panegyric. No encomium can be more exalted, 
or more beautifully ex]iressed. No language can more strong- 
ly Ijaini the perfect satisfaction, the entire acquiescence of all 
the nations of Bengal, and their wonderful admiration of the 
character of the person wliom we have brought as a criminal to 
your bar upon their part. I do admit that it is a very awkward 
circumstance : but yet, at the same time, the same candour 
which has induced the House of Commons to bring before 


yon, t he bosom friends and confidants, of Mr. Hastings as thou 
tn'idence, will not suffer them to suprpress .or witlihoUl for a 
moment from your Lordships this universal voice of Hengal, as 
an attestation in Mr, Hastingsis favour, and we shall produce it 
as a part of our evidence. Oh ! my Lords, con.sider the situa- 
tion of ,a people who are forced to ini.x their praises with their 
groans, who me forced to sign with hands which have been 
in torture, and with the thumb-screws but just taken from them, 
an attestation in favour of the person from whom all their 
sufierings have been derived. When we prove to you the 
things that we shall prove, this vvill, I hope, give your Lordships 
a full, conclusive, and satisfactory proof of the misery to which 
these people have been reduced. Yon will sec before you, 
what is .so well expressed by one of our poets as the homage 
of tyrants. “ that homage with the mouth, which the heart 
would fain deny, but dares not.” Mr. Hastings has received 
that homage, and that homage vve mean to present to your 
Lordships ; we mean to present it, because it will show your 
Lordships clearly, that after Mr, Hastings has ransacked Bengal 
from one end to the other, and has used all the power which 
he derives from having every friend and every dependant of 
his in every office from one end of that government to the 
other, he has not in all those {lanegyrics, those fuie high-flown 
eastern encomiums, got one word of refutation, or erne word of 
evidence against any charge whatever, which we produce against 
him. Every one knows that in the coiir.se of crimnal tiinls, 
when no evidence of <r//7v can be hroiight. when all tin- ,ir(s 
of the Old Bailey are exhausted, the last thing produced is 
evidence to character. His cause therefore is gone, when 
having ran.sacked Bengal he has nothing to sav for his C(rndiK’l 
and at length appeals to hi.s character. In Llio.se little papers 
which arc given us of our proceedings in our criminal courts, 
it is alway.s an omen of what is to follow ; after the evidence nf 



}i:is an admirable character— I have known him from a boy ; 
he is wonderfully i he is the best of men ; I would trust 
him with untold gold ; and immediately follows, (.luilty, Death. 
Thi.s IS the way in which in our courts character is generally 
followed by sentence. The practice is not modern. (Judoulit- 
edly Mr. Hastings has the example of criminals of high anti- 
quity ; for Cains Verres, Antonins, and every other man, who 
has been famons for the pillage and destruction of provinces, 
never failed to bring before their judges the attestations of the 
injured to their character. Voltaire says, “Les bons mots sont 
toujours redits." A similar occa.sion has here produced a 
similat;' conduct. He has got ju.st the same character as Cains 
Verres got in another cause ; and the laudahones, which your 
Lord.slyps know always followed, to save trouble, we mean our- 
selves J;o give your Lordships ; we mean to give them with this 
strong presumption of guilt, that, in all this panegyric there is 
nntjtme word of defence to a single article of charge ; they are 
>"'“''^mere lip-honours ; but we think we derive from those pane- 
gyrics, which Mr. Hastings has had .sent over as evidence to 
supply the total want of it, an indication of the impossibility 
of attaining it. Mr. Hastings has brought them Itere, and I 
must say we are under some difticulty about them, and the 
ditficiilty is this — we think we can produce before your lord, ships 
proofs of barbarity and peculation by Mr. Hastings; we have the 
proofs of them in specific provinces, where tho,se proofs may 
be met by contrary proofs, or may lose their weiglit from a 
variety of circumstances. We thought we had got the inatter 
, sure, that every thing was settled, that he could not escape us 
after he had himself confessed the bribes he had taken trom: 
the specific provinces. .But in what condition are we now ? We 
have from those specific province.s the strongest attestations-, 
that there is not any credit to be paid to his own acknowledg- 
ments. In .short, we have the complaints, conceinmg the, c 
crimes of Mr, Hastings, of the injured persons themsdves : we 


have his own confessions : we shall produce both to your I. or 
ships. But these persons now declare, that not only the 
own complaints are totally unfounded, but tliat Mr. HastniH!; 
confessions are not true, and not to be ei edited. These a.; 
circumstances, which your Lordships will consider in the vie 
you ttike of this wonderful liody of attestation. 

It is a pleasant thing to see in these addresses the differei 
character and inodes of eloquence of different countries. I 
those that will be brought before your Lordships, you .vill s< 
the nciuuy of chaste European panegyric iinpioved by degu-t 
into high, oriental, e-Kaggerated, and inflated metaphor, \’c 
will see how the language is first written in English, then trail 
latcd into Peru’an, and then re-translated into English, 'fhei 
may be something amusing to your fmidsbips in this, .and Ih 
beauty of these styles may, in this heavy investigation, tend t 
give a little gaiety and ple,asiire. \Ve shall bring belore yo 
the European and Asiatic incense. You will have the perfmii 
shop.s of the two countries. 

One of the accu.sntions, which we moan to hi ing against Mi 
Hastings, is upon the part of the zemindar Radanatu, of. th: 
fo'intiyof Din.agepore. Now hear what ibo zciiniidir say 
himself As it lias been learned bv me, mutsuddics, .aiH 
the respectable oflicers of my zemindary, that the minisUns o 
England are displeased with the late Governor, Warren Mastings 
Esq,, upon the suspicion, that he oppre.ssed us, took nioni" 
from us by deceit and force, and ruined the country ; thcrofori 
.ve, upon the strength of our religion, which we think it iiicnm 
aeut on and necessary for us to abide by, following the rules laii 
lown in giving evidence, declare the p,arlic.til.ars of the actsan, 
ii-eds of IVaircn Hastings, Esrp, full of circumspertion niir 
:aucion, civility and justice, superior to the conduct of tlicnios 
earned; and by represeniing wbat is fact, wipe away tin 
loubts th.it have posscsssed the minds of the iniriistcrs o 
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Ktii;!;ind : that Mr. Hasting.s is possessed of fidolily and con- 
fidence, and yielding protection to us; that he is clear ol the. 
contamination Sr mistrust and wrong, and his mind is free oi 
covetousness or avarice. During the time of his admiiiisua- 
tion no one saw other conduct than that of iirotoction to the 
husbandman, and justice. No inhabitant ever experienced 
afflictions ; no one ever felt oi>pression from him ; our reputa- 
tions nave always been guarded from attacks by his prudence, 

' bt >|.ir families have .always been protected by his justice, 
f'o/er omitted the smallest instance of kindness towards us 
-CW""’ ...talcd the wounds of despair with the salve of consolation 
a . ms of his benevolent and kind behaviour, never permii- 
. '■ i : of us to sink in the pit of de.spondence ; he siipponed 
•'•.i ■ te by his goodness, overset the designs of evil-minded 

M i ,sy his aulhoiity, lied the hand of oppression witli tiu; 
*):>pi«b!mdage of justice, and by these means expianded the 
f- ' ..ppearance of happiness and joy over ns. He rc-es- 
b i tistice and impartiality. We were, during hi.s govern 
1 ,jl .M the enjoyment of perfect happine.ss and ease, and 
n-. ,? . IS are thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was 
w. ‘■'ted with onr manners and customs, he was always 
d( ' a every re.sjject, of doing whatev. r woidd itreserve 
our religious rites, and guard them against every kind of ac- 
cident and injury, and at all times protected us. Wh.atevcr 
have e.xperienced from him, and whatever happened from 
him, we have written without deceit or exaggeration.” 

My Lords, here is a panegyric; .and, directly cuntraiy to 
tlie usual mode of other accu.sers, we begin by producing the 
oanegyrics, made upon the person whom we accuse. We .shall 
[iroduce along with the charge, and give as evidence tlie pane- 
tyric and certificate of the persons whom we snppo.se to have 
iufferod these wrongs. We suffer ourselves even to abandon. 
,vhat might be our last resource, his own confession, by show- 
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111!^ that one of the prinoes from whom he confesses that he 
took Ijribes, has given a certificate of the direc^.contrary. 

All these; things will have their weight upon your Load- 
ships' imndLs: and when we have put ourselves under this 
disadvantage (what disadvantage it is, your ..Lordships jwili 
judue), at least we shall stand acquitted of unfainiesK in 
charging him with ctinies, directly contrary to the paneg^’vics 
in this paper contained. Indeed, I will say this for him ithat 
general chaige and loose accusation may be answered by Ipose 
and general panegyric, and that, if ours were of that naltiire, 
this panegyric would be sufficient to overset our accnsajtion. 
But we come before your Lordships in a different manner, i and 
upon different grounds. I am ordered by the Comnioras of 
Great Britain to suppcul the charge, that they have made, taiid 
persevere in making, against Warren Hastings, Esq., (late 
Governor General of Bengal, and now a culprit at your bar ! 
first, for having taken corruptly several biibes, and extoi'iod 
by force, or under the power and colour of his office, sevcia'l 
sums of money from the unhappy natives of Bengal. 

The next article which we lihall bring before you, is, that 
he is not only personally corrupted, but that he has person- 
ally corrupted all tlie other servants of the Company ; those 
under him, wh'ase corruption.s he ought to have controlled, 
and those above him, whose business it wa.s to control his 
corruptions. 

We purpose to makegood to your Lordships the first of 
these by submitting to you, that part of those sums wtiich 
are specified in the charge, were taking by him with his own 
hand, and m his own person ; but that much the greater part 
have ibeeii taken from the native, by the instrumentality of 
his black agents, banyans, and other dependants j whose 
omfidentiiil connexion with him, and whose agency, on his 
part, ui Corrupt transactions, if his counsel should be bold 
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enouj-’h to challeiiiiie us to the proof shall fully prove 
bk^reyou, . , , 

friie next part, and the second branch of his corruption, 
iianVt;iy, what is commonly called Iris active corruption, dis- 
tiiiiji|ishing the personal under the name of passive, will ap- 
pear from his having given, under colour of contracts, a num- 
Ijer pf corrupt and lucrative advantages, from a number of 
luiiiuUiorized and unreasonable grants, pensions, and allow- 
ances, by which he corrupted actively the whole service of 
the C'ornp.any. And, lastly, we shall show, that by estabiish- 
ing a universal connivance from one end of the service to the 
othei , he has not only corrupted and contaminated it in all 
its warts, but bound it in a common league of iniquity to 
support mutually each other against the inc|uiry that should 
deteict, and the justice that should punish, their offences. 
Thdse two charges, namely, of his active and passive corrup- 
tion], we shall bring one after the other, as strongly and clearly 
- Tfrustraling and as powerfully confirming each other. 

The first which we shall bring before you is his orvii 
passive corruption, so we cbranionly c-all it. Brilies are so 
little known in this country, that we can hardly get clear and 
specific technical names to distinguish them ; but, in future, 
lain afraid, the conduct of Mr. Hastings will improve our 
law vocabulary. I'he first, then, of these offences with which 
Mr Hasiiigs .stands charged .here, is receiving bribes himself, 
or through his banyans j every one of these are overt acts of 
the general charge of bribery, and they are every one of them, 
separately taken, substantive crimes. But whatever the criminal 
nature of these acts was — and the nature was very criminal, 
and the consequences to the country very dreadful, — yet we 
mean to prove to your Lordships that they were not single acts, 
that they were not acts committed as opportunity offered, or 
as necessity tempted, or urged upon the occasion ; but that they 


are pans of “cneral systematic plan of c.oiTuption, for advan- 
cing; his fortune at the expense of his integrity ; that he has, foi 
that purpose, not only taken the opportunity of his own power, 
but made vvhole establishments, altered and perverted others, 
ai\d created complete revolutions in the Country’s govein- 
ment for the purpose of making the power, which ought to lot 
subservient to legal government, subservient to corruption ; that, 
when he could no longer cover these fraudulent proceedings by 
artifice, he endeavoured to justify them by principle. These 
artifices we mean to detect ; these principles we mean to attack, 
and, with your Lordships’ aid, to demolish, destroy, and subvert 
forever. 

My Lords, I must say that in this business, which is a 
matter of collusion, concealment, and deceit, youi Lordships 
will, perhaps, noi feci the same degree of interest as in i lie 
others. Hitherto, you have had befoie you crimiis of dignity. 
You have had before you the ruin and e-xpulsion of great ;inil 
illustrious families ; the breach of solemn public treaties ; the 
merciless pillage and total subversion of the first house's 
in Asia : but the crime.s which afe the most .striking to the 
imagination are not always the most pernicious in their cffcc'is ; 
in these high eminent acts of domineering lyranny Iheii very 
magnitude proves a sort of coricetive to their virulence. 'I'Jio 
occasions on which they can be exercised are rare ; the .per ■ 
sous upon whom they can be exercised, few; the persons who 
can exercise them, in tire nature of things, are not many. 
I’hese high tragic acts of superior overhearing tyranny are 
privileged crimes ; they are the unhappy dreadful prerogative, 
they aie the distingui.shed and incommunicable attributes, ot 
superior wickedness in eminent station. 

Ihiti, my Lords, wiren the vices of low, sordid, and illiberal 
mind.s infect that high situation, when theft, bribery, and 
peculation, attended .with fraud, prevarication, falsehood, niis- 
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■if-p' /- ^.r' lVi.ion, jind forgery ; when all these follow in one 
D:;P!' ; .'■ivan these vices, which gender and spawn in dirt, 
*! •! ;i>e lUrsed in dunghills, come and pollute with their slime 
tviHi . -tM ine which ought to be a seat of dignity and purity, 
te! d' ;s much greater. It may 0|>erate daily and lionrly ; 
ftis only imitable but impror'alile, audit will, be imitated 
%awi.9«pi'Pic improved, from the highest to the lowest, through all 
ri«ft atraV|atKr a corrupt government. . They are, reptile 
Jw.’c|_; 'rti.||here arc situations in which the acts of the individual 
;c,i,::v;p;;^te:some moment, the . example comparatively of little 
'll t In the other, the mischiet of the example is 

r ords, when once a Governor-General receives bribes, 
'i signal to universal pillage to all the inferior parts of 

''ice. The bridles upon hard-monthod passion are 
■tjp I they arc taken away, they arc broken ; fear and 
ti”. • >, the great guards to virtue next to conscience, are 
- -shame ! how can it e.xisi ? — it will .soon blush away 
.'t- arri ward sensibility ; shame, my Lords, cannot exist long 
..vji 'iis .seen that crime.s, which naturally bring disgrace, 
r - 1 tended with all the outward .symbols, charactoustics, 

' '' ^avards of honour and of virtue ; when it is seen that 

' ' ||'‘'tation, great rank, general applause, v.ast wealth, follow 
' n'lni'ssion of peculation and bribery ; is it to be believed 
ttiaV uncensi. long be ashamed of that which they see to be 
the 1 every sinour? As to fear, let a Governor General once 
lake bii\, l-hai gre is an end of all fear in the service. What 
have they to fear? Is it the man, whose e:iample they follow, 
that is to bring them .before a tribunal . for their punishment ? — 
Can lie open any inquiry? — he, cannot ; he that opens a chan- 
nel, of inquiry under these circumstances, opens a higli road 
to his own detection. Can he make any laws to prevent it ?-— 
none j for he can make no laws to restrain that practice 
without the breach of his own laws immediately in his own 
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conduct If we once can admit, for a single instant, in a 
Governor General, a principle however defended upon any 
pretence whatever, to receive bribe.s in consequence of tun 
office, there is an end of all virtue, an end of the laws, and ni> 
hone left ui the supreme justice of the country. VVe are sen- 
sible of ad these difficulties ; we have felt theiit, and /.nd v". , 
it lias required no small degree of exertion lev;; to q a 
better of tliese ditticulties, .which are thrown in jft# we.} oVjc"’? 
Governor Guiiera! accepting briljes, and thereby s.fe'oaf 
protecting the whole service in. such iniquitous pf/reudin^” 

With rearird to this matter, we are to state to your Lord-, 
ships, in order to bring it fully and distinctly before you, what 
the tritnre of this distemper of bribety is in the Indian govern-, 
ment. We ire to state, what the laws and rule.s are which 
have been opposerl to prevent it, and the uller insufficiency 
of all, that have been proposed : to state the giievance, the 
instructions of the Company, and government, the acts of 
Parliament, the constructions upon the acts of Parliament. 
We are to state to your Lordships the patUcuhar .situation of 
Mr, Hastings. We are to .state the trust the Comjiany had 
in him for the prevention of all those evils ; and then we are 
to prove that every evil, that all those grievances, which the 
law intended to prevent, which there were covenants to re- 
strain, and with respect to ivhich there w,-3re encourauei entsi 
to smooth and make e.isy the path ot duty, iV^ture i '. igs 
was invested with a special, direct and immed.'-u that si to 
prevent. We are to prove to your Lordships.uhd foi.:ist;ho 
man wlio, in !iis own person collectively, has done more' tni.s- 
chief than all tho.se persons, whose evil practices have pro- 
duced all those law.s, those regulations, and even his own 
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vasUcal, enclemical, and vuinous distemper of the C.'oriipMny a 
alfairs in India, from the time of their first establishment there. 
Very often there are no words, nor any desciiiitioii, wliic:h can 
adequately convey the state of a thing like the direct evidence 
of the thing itself, because the former might be suspected of 
e.viiggeration. You might think that, which was really fact, to 
be nothing but the colouring of the person that explained it : 
and therefore I thinic, that it will be much better to give to your 
Loidships here a direct state of the presidency at the time, vrhen 
- the Company enacted those covenants which Mr. Htistings 
entered into, and when they took those measures to prevent 
the very evils from persons placed in those very stations, and 
in those very circumstances in which we charge Mr. Hastings 
with having committed the offences we now bring before you. 

I wish your Lordships to know, that we are going to read 
a consultation of Lord Clive’s, who was sent ouL'ft the express 
purposes of reforming the state of the Conip.any, in order to show 
the magnitude of the pecuniary corruptions that prevailed in it, 

! It is from a due sense of the regard we. owe and profess 
t;o your interest.s and to our own honour, that we think it in- 
dispensably necessary to lay open to your view a series of 
transactions too notoriously known to be suppressed, and too 
affecting to your interest, to the national character, and to the 
existence of the Company in bengal, to escape unimtic d 
and^g,. ■ — transactions, which seem to demonstrate, 

that pring of this government was .smeared with cor- 

ruption, ^^'^principles of rapacity and oppression universally 
prevailed, and that every spark of sentiment and public spirit 
was lost and extinguished in the unbounded lust of unintritcd 
wealth. 

•‘'Fo illustrate these positions, we must exhibit to your 
vievv a most unpleasing variety of complaints, inquiries, ac- 
ct..sations, and vindications, the particulars of winch aie 
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entered in our proceedings, and the appendix; assuring, yon 
that we undertake tlii.s task with peculiar reluctance, from 
tlic personal regard we entertain for some of the gentlemen, 
whose characters will appear to be deeply alhicted. 

“ At Fort St. George we recived the first advices of the 
demise of Mcer Jalricr, and of .Shuja Ifowla’.s defeat. It wms 
there firmly imagined, that no definitive measures would be 
taken, either in respect to a peace, or filling the vacancy in 
the ni/.amut, before our arrival ; as the Lapiving arrived in the 
month of January with your general letter, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee with express powers to that purpose ; 
for the successful exertion of which the happie.st occasion now 
offered. However, a contrary resolution prevailed in the Council. 
The opportunity of acquiring immense fortunes was too 
inviting to be neglected, and the temptation too powerful to 
be resisted. A treaty was hastily drawn up by the hoard or 
rather transenhed, with few unimportant additions, from that 
concluded with Meer Jalher ; and a deputation, consisting of 
IVEessrs. Johnstone senior, Middleton, and Leyce.stir, appointed 
to. raise the natural son of the clecea.sed Nabob to the siibah- 
darry, in prejudice of the claim of the grand.son : and for this 
measure such reasons are assigned as ought to have dictated a 
diarnetncally opposite vesolutioii. Miran’s son was a minor, 
which circumstance alone would have naturally brought the 
whole administration into our hands, at a juncture when it 
became indispeii.siibly nece.s.sary we should realize that .shadow 
of power' and influence, which having no solid foundation 
was exposed to the danger of being annihilated by the fir.st 
stroke of adverse fortune. But tliis inconsi.stcnce was not 
regarded ; nor was it material to the views for precipilating 
the treaty, which was pressed on the young Nabob at die firsl 
interview, in so earnest and indelicate a manner, ns higldv 
disgusted him and chagrined his ministers ; while not a single 
luiiec was .stipulated for the Gompany, whose interests wore 
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sacrificed, that their servants might revel in the spoils i 
treasury before impoverished, but now totally cxliausled. 

“ This scene of corruption was first disclosed, at a visit 
Nabob was paid, to Lord Clive and the geiitleuien of 
committee a few days after our arrival. He there delive 
to hi.s Lord.ship a letter filled with bitter complaints of 
insults and indignities he had been expo.sed to, and the - 
bexzleraent of near twenty lacks of rupees, issued from 
tre isury for p«rpo.se.s unknown during the late negotiatit 
So public a complaint could not be disregarded, and it si 
produced an inquiry. We referred the letter to the Board 
expectation of obtaining a satisfactory account of the up 
cation of this money, and were answered only by a warm 
inonstrancii, entered by Mr. Leycester against that ver\’ xN,.! 
in whose elevation he boasts of having been a principal agei 
“ Mahomed Reza Cawn, the Naib Subah, was then cal 
upon to account for this large disbursement from the tt 
sury ; and’ he .soon delivered to the committee the very e.x 
ordinary narrative entered in our proceedings the 6th of Ju 
wherein he specifies the several names and sums, by wh 
paid, and to whom, whether in cash, bill.s, or obligations, 
precise, so accurate an account as this of money for secret t 
venal services was never, we believe, before this period exh 
ted to the Honourable Court of Directors, at least neve; vouci 
by such undeniable testimony and authentic docutneiits : 
J uggut Sect, who himself was obliged to contribute lanxelv 
the suras demanded ; by Moolyrara, who was einplov.’d 
Mr. Johnstone in all those pecuniary transaclioiis ; by 
Nabob and Mahomed .Reza Cawn, wiio were tlic he.avi 
sufferers ; and, lastly, by the confession of the gentleii 
theuwelves, whose names are specified in the distribution list 
“ juagut Seet expressly declared in his narrative, that i 
sum, which he agreed to pay the deputation, arnountiti!' 
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i , 2 v ooo ni|)ees, was e-Ktorted by menaces ; and since the close 
o( Dur inquiry, and the opinions we delivered in the proceediims 
of the a ist June, it fully anpears, that, the presents from the 
Nabob and Mahomed Reza Cawn, exceedin'; the immense sum of 
seventeen lacks, were not the voluntary offerings of gratitude, 
but contributions levied on the weakness of the government, 
and violently exacted from the dependent state and timid 
disposition of the minister. The charge indeed is denied on 
the one hand, .as well as affirmed on the other. Your Honourable 
Board must therefore determine, how far the circumstance of 
extortion may aggravate the crime of disobiedience to your 
positive orders ; the exposing the government in a manner 
to sale, and receiving the infamous w.ige.s of corruption from 
oppo,5ite p.inie.s andjcontcnding inleiests. We .speak with 
holdness, because ivc speak from conviction, founded upon 
indubitable tact>--, th.it besides the above sums specified in llic 
distribution account, to the amount of _^ 3 e.S,i 25 .sterling, 
there was likewise to the value of several lacks of rupees procu- 
red from Nundcomar and Roydiilluh, each of whom aspired 
at and obtained a promise of that very employment it was 
predetermined to bestow on Mahomed Reza Cawn,” 

(Signed at (he end) “Clive. — Win. B. Sumner. — John 
Carnac. — H, Verelst. — Fras. Sykes.” 

This paper cannot be denied to be a paper of weight and 
authenticity, because it is signed by a gentleman now in this 
hou,se, who sit.s on one side of the gentleman at your bar, as 
his bail. Tliis grievance, therefore, — so aiUlienticatcd, so 
great, and described in so many circumstances, I think it might 
be .siiiiicicnt for me, in this part of tlie business, to show, was, 
wlien Mr. Hastings was sent to India, a prevalent evil. 

But, my Lord.s, it i.s nece.ss.ary. that I should show to you 
something more, because, //ww/nzu*, this is sum exculpation 
oi Mr. Hastings ; for, if he wa.s only a partaker in a general 
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tHiscondiict. it was rather vitium loci ef vitium Umporis, than 
vitiHiii //o/ninis. 'I’liis might be said in liis exculpation, inil 
I .'im next to .show your Lordships the means which the 
(ioraiauiy took for removing this grievance ; and, that 
Mr. Hastings’s peculiar trust — the great specific ground of 
his appointment, was a confidence that he would eradi- 
cate this very evil, of which we are going to prove that he 
ha.s been one of the principal promoters. I wish your Lord- 
shijisto advert to one particular circumstance, natnelj', that the 
two persons who were bidders at this time, and at this auction 
of government, for the favour and countenance of the Presi- 
dency at Calcutta, were Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah 
Nundcomar. I wish your Lordships to recollect this, by and 
by, when we shall bring before you the very same two persons, 
who in the same sort of transaction, and in circurastatices ex- 
actly similar, or very nearly so, were candidates for the favour 
of Mr. Hastings. 

My Lords, our next step will be to show you that the Com- 
pany, in 1768, had made a covenant, expressly forbidding the 
taking of presents of above ;£4oo value, in each pre,sent, by 
the Governor General, I take it for granted, this will not be 
much litigated ; they renetved and enforced that with other 
covenants, and other instructions ; and at last came an act of 
Parliament, in the clearest, the most definite, the most .specific 
words that all the wi.sdom of the legislature, iiitenMipon the era- 
diction of this evil, could use, to prevent the receiving of 
presents. 

My Lords, ! think it is necessary to state, that there has 
been some little difficulty concerning thi.s word presents. 
Bribery and extortion have been covered by the name of pre- 
sents, and the authority and practice of the ICast has been ad- 
duced, as a palliation of the crime. My Lords, no authority of 
the East will be a palliation of the breach of laws enacted in 
the West ; and to those laws of the West, and not the victout 



ruslouw of the Rast, we insist upon making Mr. Hastings 
liable. But do not your Lordships see, that this is an entile mis- 
take, that there never was any custom of the East for it ? 1 
do not mean vicious practices and customs, which it is the 
business of good laws and good customs to eradicate. Theie 
are three species of pre.sents known in the East : two of tliem, 
payraent.s ot money, known to be legal ; and the othoi perfect- 
ly illegal, and which has a name e.xactly expressing it in the 
manner our language does. It is necessary that your lordships 
should see, that Mr. Hastings ha.s made u.se of a perveision of 
the names of authorized gifts to cover the most abominable 
and prostituted bribery. The first of these presents is known 
in the country by the name of Pesheush : this Pesheush is a 
fine paid, upon the grant of lands, to the sovereign, or whoever 
grants them. Thesecond is the Nii/zer, oi Nu/.zeianah, which 
is a tribute of acknowledgment from an inferioi to a .superior. 
The last is called Reshwaat, in the Persian language, that is to 
say, a bribe, or sum of money clandestinely and con upily taken 
and is as much distinguished from the othcis as, in the English 
language, a fine or acknowledgment is distinguished fioin a 
bribe. To show your Lordships this, we shall give in evidence, 
that ivhencver a pesheush or fine is paid, it is a sum of inonoy 
publicly paid, and paid in proportion to the grant ; and tliat 
the sum is entered upon the very grant itself. We shall prove 
the Nuzzer is, in the same manner, entered, and that all legal 
fees are endorsed upon the body of the grant, for which they are 
taken and that they are no more in the East, than in the 
West, any kind of colour or pretence for corrupt acts, whicii are 
known by ihe circiunstance of their being clandestinely taken, 
and which are acknowledged and confessed to be illegal aiul 
corrupt. Having .stated that Mr. Hastings, in some of tiie 
evidence, that we shall produce, endeavours to confound these 
three tiling,'!, I am only to remark that the nuzzer is generaliy 
a very small sum of money, that it sometimes amounts to one 
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gold riiohr ; that sometimes it is less, and that, in all the 
records of the Company, I have never known it exceed one 
g()l<i mohr, or about thirty-five shillings: passing l;iy the fifty 
gold mohrs, which wero given to Mr. Ha.stings liy Cheit Sing, 
and a lumdreil gold mohrs, which were given to the Mogul, as 
it nuzxer, by Mahomed Ali Ntiliob of Arcot. 

The Company, seeing tliat this ntizzer, tliough small in 
each sum. miglit amount at la.st to a large tax unon tlie coun- 
try, (and it did so in fact) thought proper to prohibit any sura 
of money to lie taken upon any pretext whatever; and the 
Company, in die year 1775, did expressly explode the whole 
doctrine of peshmish, mizzer, and every other private lucrative 
emolument, under whatever name, to betaken by the Governor 
General ; and did expressly .send out an order, that that was 
the construction of the act ; and that he was not even to take 
a nuzzer. Thus, we shall show that that act had totally cut up 
the ivhole sj-stem of bribery tmd corruiitimi ; ami lhat Mr. 
Hastings had no sort of colour whatever for taking the money, 
which we shall prove he has taken. 

I know, tliat po.sitive proliibition.s, that Acts of J’arli; nent, 
that covenants, are things of very little validity indeed, as 
long as all the means of corruption are left in power, and all 
the temptations to corrupt profit are left in poverty. I should 
really think diat the Company deserved to he ill served, if they 
had not .ui.uexed such appoijitments to great trusts as might 
secure the pels >ns entrusted from the tem|)tation.s of unlawful 
emolument ; and, what mall ca.ses is tlie greatest security, given 
a lawful gratific.ition to the natural iiassious (T men. Matri- 
mony is to he used a.s a true remedy against a vicious course 
of profligate manners; fair and lawful emoluments, and The 
just profits of office, are npjioscd to the tmlawful means which 
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v.'itboiit a retuvn in blessings, to expect labour without a pros- 
pect of rewards, and fatigue without any means of securing 
rest, is an unreattoiiable demand in any human creature from 
another. Tliose who trust 'that they sliall find in men urn 
common and heroic virtues, arc themselves endeavouring to 
ha%’e nothing paid them but the common returns, of the worst 
parts of human infirmity. And, therefore, ,I shall show your 
Lordships that the Company did provide large, ample, abun- 
dant means for supporting the Governor General ; — that l^ord 
Clive, in the year 1765, and the council with him, of which 
Mr. Sumner, I am glad and proud to say, was one, did fix such 
an allowance as they thought a sufficient security to the 
Governor General against the temptations attendant upon his 
situation ; and, therefore, after they had fi.xed this sum, they 
say — “that although hy this means the Governor wiil not 
be able to amass a million or half a million in the space of two 
or three years, yet he will acquire a very handsome indepen- 
dency, and he in that very situation, which a man of honour 
and true zeal for the service would wi.sh to posses-s. Thus 
situated, he may defy all oppo.sition in Council ; he will have 
nothing to ask ; nothing to propose but what he wishes for the 
advantage of his employees: he may defy the law,. because 
there can be no foundation for a hill of discovery ; and he 
may defy the obloquy of the world, because there can be no- 
thing censurable in his conduct. In short, if .stability can be 
insured to such a government as this, where riches have been 
acquired in abundance in a small space of time, hy all ways and 
means, and by men with or without capacities, it must be 
effected by a Governor thus restricted.” That is, a Governor 
restricted from every emolument hut that of his salary. I 
must remark, that this salary and these emoluments were not 
settled upon the vague speculations of men taking the measure 
of thier necessities for India from the manners of England ; 
but it was fixed by the Council themselves; fixed in India; 
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fixed' by tliose, who knew and were in the situation of 
the Governor General, and who knew what was necessary to 
support his dignity and to preserve him from the temptation 
of corruption ; and they have, laid open to you such a body of 
advantage arising from it, as would lead any man, who had a 
regard to his honour or conscience, to think himself hapipy in 
having such a provision made for him, and, at the same tinie, 
every temptation to act corruptly removed far from him. 

The emoluments of the office, though reduced from the 
original plan, which Lord Clive had proposed, may be com- 
puted at near ;!^3o,ooo a year, when Mr. Hasting.s was 
sident p ;£'2 z,ooo in certain money, and the rest in other 
advantages. Whatever it was, 1 have shown that it vva^ 
thought sufficient by those, who were the best judges, and who'., . 
in carving for others, were carving for themselves their own 
allowance at the time. But, my Lords, 1 am to give a better 
opinion, of the sufficiency of that provision to guard against, the . 
temptation, out of Mr, Hastings’s own mouth. He says, in 
liis ,let!;er to the Court of Directors, “ Although I disclaim the 
consideration of ray own interest in these speculationsf 
.15 # S5 ,K. * * * 1} I catched the desire of applause in 

public life.” , . , 

' Here Mr. Hastings confes.ses that the emoluments affixed 
to office were not only sufficient for the purposes and ends 
which the nature of his office demanded, and the su|;)port of 
present dignity, but that they were sufficient to secure him, in. 
a .very few years, a comlbrlable retreat ; but his ol,iject, in wish- 
ing to hold his office long, to catch aplause in public iije. 
What an unfortunate man is he who has so often told us, in so 
many places, and through so many mouths, that, after fourteen 
years’ po.ssession of an office, which was to make him a com- 
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iortfible fortune in a few years, he is at length bunki'iipt. in 
fortune, and, for his applause in public life, is now at your 
Lordships’ bar, and his .accuser is his country. This, iny Loids, 
is to be unfortunate ; but there are some misfortunes that 
never do or ever can arrive but through crimes. He was a 
deserter from the p.ath of honour ; at the turning of the two 
ways, he made a glorious choice ; he caught at the applau.se of 
ambition— which though 1 am ready to consent is not virtue, 
yet surely a generous ambition for applause for pulilic ser- 
vices in life is one of the best counterfeits of virtue, and sup- 
plies its place in some degree; and it adds a lustre to real 
viitue where it exists as the substratum of it. Human nature, 
wliile it is made as it is, never can wholly repudiate it forits* 
imneifection, because there is something yet more perf(.ict. 
But what shall we say to the deserter of that cause, who, having 
glory and honour before him, has chosen to plunge himself 
into the dounwaid road to sordid riches ? 

My Lords, I have shown the grievances that existed. 1 
have sliown the means that existed to put Mr. Ha.stiiig.s be- 
yond a temptation to those practices of which we accu.se him, 
even in his own opinion, if he will not follow his example in 
the House of Commons, and disavow this letter, as lie has done 
hia defence before them, ami say he never wrote it. That 
situation, which was to afl'brd him a comfortable fortune in a 
few years, lie has held for many years ; and therefore he ha;, 
not one excuse to make for himself : hut I shall show youi 
Lordships much greater and stronger proofs, that will lean 
heavy upon him in the day of your sentence. The first, the 
peculiar trust, that was put in him, was to redress all those 
grievances. 

My Lords, I have stated to you the condition of Inrlia in 
1765, You may siippo.se that the means that were taken— 
the reguLuions that were made by the Company at that 
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period of time, had operated their effect ; and that, by the 
beginning of the year 1772, when Mr. Hastings came finst 
to liis government, these evils did not then require, perhaps, 
so vigorous an example or so much diligence in putting an 
end to them: but, my Lords, I have to show you a very 
melancholy truth, that, notwithstanding all these means, ther 
Company was of opinion tliat all the.se disorders had in- 
creased ; and, accordingly, they say, “ Without entering into 
all the grievous circumstances of this letter, ” [which was 
wrote on the loth of April, 1773;]— “we wish we could re- 
fute the observation, that almost every attempt made by us 
and our administration at your presidency for reforming 
abuses has rather increased them and added to the inisciy 
of a country we are so anxious to protect and cherish.” They 
say, that “ when oppression pervades the whole country, 
when youths have been suffered, with impunity, to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction over the nativc.s, and to acquire rapid 
fortunes by monopolizing of commerce, it cannot be a won- 
der to us or yourselves, that Daclney merchants do not come 
forward to contract with the Company, that the manufactures 
find their way through foreign channels, or that our invest- 
ments are at once enormously dear and of a debased quality. 
It is evident then, that the evils, which have been so desiuctive 
to us, lie too deep for any partial plans to reach or correct; 
it is therefore our resolution to aim at the root of those 
evils, and we are happy in having reason to believe, time 
in every just and necessary regulation we shall meet With the 
approbation and support of the Legislature, who consider the 
public as materially interested in the Company’s prosperity.” 

This is to show your Lordships, that Mr. Hastings was 
armed with great powers to correct great abuses, and that 
there was reposed in him a special trust for that purpose. And 
now I shall show, by the twenty-fifth paragraph of the same 
letter, that they intrusted Mr. Hastings with this very great 




i'.ower from soiiu; p,inicular hope they liad, 
abstaining himself, which is a thing taken for 
his restraining abuses through every part of the service; 
therefore they say. “ that in order to effectuate thi.s great 
the first step mu.st be to restore perfect obedience and clue 
subordination to your administration. (Jur Governor and 
Council must re-assurae and exercise their delegated powers 
upon every just occasion ; punish delinquents, cherish 
meritorious, di.scountenance that luxury and dissipation which, 
to the reproach of Government, prevailed in Bengal. Oiir 
President, Mr. Hastings, we tru.st, will set the example of 
temperance, economy, and application ; and upon this 
.sensible, much will depend. And here we take 
indulge the pleasure we have in acknowledging Mr. Hastings’s 
services iiiion the coast of Coromandel, in constructing with 
equal labour and ability the plan, which has .so much improved 
our investments there ; ;and as we are persuaded he will 
persevere in the same laudable pursuit through every branch 
of our affair.s in Bengal, he, in return, may depend on the 
steady support and favour of liis employers.” Here are not 
only laws to restrain abuse ; here are not only salaries to 
prevent the temptation to it ; but here are praises to animate 
and encourage him ; here is what very few men, even bad 
other respects, have resisted ; here is a great tru.st put in hirii 
to call upon him with particular vigour and exertion to prevent 
all abuses through the settlement, and particularly these 
abuses of corruption. Much trust is put in his frugality, his 
order, his man.agenient of his private affairs ; and from thence 
they hope, that he would not ruin his own fortune, but improve 
it by honourable means and teach the Company’s servants 
the same order and management, in order to fi-ee them from 
temptation to rapacity in their own particular situations. There 
have been knovvu to be men, otherwise corrujit and vicious, 
who, when great trust was put in them, have called forth 


ciple.s of honour latent in their minds ; and men who werr 
nuraed in a manner in corruption have been not only great 
reformers by institution, but greater reformers by the example 
ot their own conduct. Then I am to show, that soon 
after bis coming to that government, there were means given 
him in.stantly of realizing those hopes and expectations by 
putting into his hands several arduous and several difficult 
commissions. 

My Lords, in the year 1772, the Company had received 
alarming advices of many disorders throughout the country 
there were likewise at the same time circumstances in the 
state of the government, upon which they thought it neces- 
sary to make new regulations. The famine, which prevailed 
in, and devastated Bengal, and the ill use that wa.s made of 
that calamity to aggravate the distress for the advantage of 
individuals, produced a great many complaints :: some true, 
some exaggerated ; but universally spread, as I believe is in 
the memory of those, who are not very young among us. This 
obliged the Company to a very serious consideration of an. 
affair which dishonoured and disgraced their government, not 
only at home, but through all the contries in Europe, much 
more than perhaps even more grievous and real oppres.siDn.s, 
that rvere exercised under them. It had alarmed thier feel- 
iiig.s, it had been marked, and had called the attention of the 
public upon them in an eminent manner. 

Tour Lordships remember the death of Jaffier Ally Khan, 
the fiist of those Soubalis who introduced the English power 
into hengal. He died about four or five years before this 
lieriod, he was succeeded by two of his sons, who succeeded 
to one .another in a very rapid succession. The first was the 
person of whom we have read an account to you. Me was 
the natural son of the Nabob by a person called Munny 
Begum, vdm, for the corrupt gifts, the circumstances of which 
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we have recited, had, in prejudice of the lawful issue of the 
Nalrob, liren raised to the musnud ; but as bastard slips, it is 
said in King Richard (an abuse of a scripture phrase) do not 
take deep root, this hastard slip Nudjheem Dowla .shortly 
died, and the legitimate son Syel O’Dowlah succeeded him. 
After him another legitimate son, Mobarick ul Dov/la suc- 
ceeded in a minority. When I say succeeded, I wish your 
Lordships to understand, that there is no regular succe.s.sion 
in the office of Soubah or Viceroy of the kingdom ; but, in 
general, succession has been considered, and persons have 
been put in that place upon some principles resembling a regu- 
lar succession. That regular succession had been broken in 
favour of a natural son, 'and the mother of that natural son 
did obtain the superiority in the female part of the family 
for a time. 

In consequence of these two circumstances, namely, the 
famine and the abuses, that were supposed to arise from.it; 
and from the circumstance of the minority of Mobarick ul 
Dowla, who now reigns or appears to reign, in consequence 
of these two circumstances, the Company gave two sets of 
orders. 

The first order related to Mahomed Reza Khan, who was 
(as your Lordships remember I took, in the beginning of this 
affair, means of explaining) Lord Deputy of the province under 
the native government, the English holding the Dewannee; and 
Deputy Dewan, or High Steward, under the name of the 
English, and had the command of the whole revenue ; and who 
was accused before the Company (the channel of which ac- 
cusation we now learn) of having aggravated that famine by a 
monopoly for his own benefit- The Company, upon these 
loose and general charges, ordered, that he should be divested 
of his office, that he should be brought down to Calcutta, and 
there be obliged to render an account of his conduct. 
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cip!L.‘' of honour latent in their minds j and men who were 
nursed in a manner in corruption have been not only ;.ireat 
relormers by institution, but greater reformers by the example 
of their own conduct. Then I am to show, that soon 
after his coming to that government, there were means given 
him instantly of realizing those hopes and expectations by 
puniag into his hands several arduous and several difficult 
commissions. 

.My Lords, in the year 1772, the Company had received 
alarming advices of many disorder, s throughout the country r 
there were likewise at the same time circumstances in the 
state of the government, upon which they thought it neces- 
sary to make new regulations. The famine, which prevailed 
in, and devastated Bengal, and the ill use that was made of 
that calamity to aggravate the distress for the advantage of 
individuals, produced a great many complaints ; some true, 
some exaggerated ; but universally spread, as I believe is in 
the memory of those, who are not very young among us. This 
obliged the Company to a very serious consideration of an 
affair which dishonoured and disgraced their government, not 
only at home, but through all the contries in Europe, much 
more than perhaps even more grievous and real oppressions, 
that were exercised under them. It had alarmed thier feel- 
ings. it had been marked, and had called the attention of the 
public upon them in an eminent manner. 

Vour Lordships remember the death of Jaffier Ally Khan, 
the first of those Soubahs vvho introduced the English power 
into Bengal. He died about four or five years before this 
period, he was succeeded by two of his sons, who .succeeded 
to one another in a very rapid succession. The first was the 
person of whom we have read an account to you. He was 
the natural son of the Nabob by a person called Mimny 
Begum, who, for the corrupt gifts, the circumstances of which 


vf(‘ have recited, bad, in prejudice of the lawful issue of the 
Nabob, been raised to the musniid ; but as bastard slips, it is 
said in King Richard (an abuse of a scripture phrase) do not 
take deep root, this bastard slip Nudjheem Dowla shortly 
died, and the legitimate son Syel O’Dowlab succeeded him. 
After him another legitimate son, Mobarick ul Dovvia suc- 
ceeded in a minority. When I say succeeded, I wish your 
Lordship.s to understand, that there is no regular succession 
in the office of Soubah or Viceroy of the kingdom ; but, in 
general, succession has been considered, and persons have 
been put in that place upon some principles resembling a regur 
lar succession. That regular succession had been broken in 
favour of a natural son, 'and the mother of that natural son 
did obtain the superiority in the female part of the family 
for a time, 

In consequence of these two circumstances, namely, the 
famine and the abuses, that were supposed to arise from it ; 
and from the circumstance of the minority of Mobarick ul 
Dowla, who now reigns or appears to reign, in consequence 
of these two circumstances, the Company gave two sets of 
orders. 

The first order related to Mahomed Reza Khan, who was 
(as your Lordships remember I took, in the beginning of this 
affair, means of explaining) I.ord Deputy of the province under 
the native government, the English holding the Dewannee; and 
Deputy Dewan, or High Steward, under the name of the 
English, and had the command of the whole revenue 3 and who 
was accused before the Company (the channel of which ac- 
cusation we now learn) of having aggravated that famine by a 
monopoly for his own benefit. The Company, upon these 
loose and general charges, ordered, that he should be divested 
of his office, that he should be brought down to Calcutta, and 
there be obliged to render an account of his conduct. 
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The next regulation they made was concerninc; tlie efl'ective 
government of the country, which whs become vacant by the 
revnoval of Mahomed Reza Rhan, The t.iffices whit'h he lit-ki 
were in effect these: — -he was guardtan to the Nabob hy the 
ai^jointment of the Company ; he had the care and manage- 
ment of his family ; he had the care of the jialilic justice ; and 
he represented that shadow of government to foreign nations, 
which it was the policy of the Company at that time to keep 
up. This was the person whom Mr. Hastings was ordered to 
remove; in consequence of which removal all these offices 
were to Ire supplied — of guardi.an of the Nabob’.s [.reison, and 
manager of his family ; of chief magistrate, and of representa- 
tive of the fallen dignity of the native government to the foreign 
nations, which traded to Bengal. 

To these orders was added an instruction of a very i't> 
markable niiture, which was a third tru.st that was given to 
Mr. Hastings; that during the Nabob’s minority he should 
reduce tbs annual allowance, which was tbirly-two lacks, to 
sixteen ; and that to prevent the abuse of thi.s restricted sum, 
and to prevent its being directed by the luinistev’.s autliority to 
other purposes than that for wliich the Company allowed it, 
(that is to say, allowed hinwout oi what was bis own) of these 
sixteen lacks an nccount was to be regularly kept as a check 
upon the person so appointed,, which account wa.s ordered to 
be tran-sraitted to Calcutta, and to be sent to England. 

Now, we are to show your Lordships, what Mr. Idastings’s 
conduct was upon all these occasions ; and, for this, we 
mean to produce testimony recorded in the Company’s books, 
and authentic docurnetits taken from the public offices of 
that country. At the same time I do admit, that there 
.never was a positive, testimony, that did not stand something 
in need of the support of presumption ; for a.s wc know 
that witnesses may ' lie perjured, and, as, we Iciiow, th.it 



will say, tliat though the testimonies should be many, though 
they fihovild be Consistent, and though they should be 
yet they will still leave souk; degree of hesitation and doubt 
upon every mind timorous in the execution of justice, aa 
every mind ought to he. If, for instance, ten v\itncsscs 
weu- to swear, that I he CUiel Justice of England, that the Loid 
High Chanccll.ir. or Ihe Airhbi.shop of (Innloibiiry, was seen, in 
the robes of his function, at noon daj', robhimr upon tlic high- 
way, it ia not the clearneas, iho wcighl. I he authority of testi- 
monies, that could make me believe it ; I .should attribute it to 
any cause, cither coiruption, mist.ake, error, ot madness, ratlict 
than I'lelieve that fact. Why ? because it is 
character of the persons, the situation, the 
to all the rules of probability. But if 
crime charged has a perfect relation witli the person, 
known conduct, with his known habits, with the situation and 
circumstances of the place, that he is in, and with the 
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.id ; we shall show the presumptions, which accompained the 
proof ; and these, with the subsequent prcsiimiitions, will make 
it impossible to disbelieve them. Such a body of proof was 
never given upon any such occasion; and it is such prooi as 
will prevail against the whole voice of corruption, that nina/,- 
ing, active, diligent, spreading voice, which has been made, be 
buzzing in every part of this country, sometimes to sound like 
the public voice ; it w'ill put it to silence by showing that your 
Lordships have proceeded upon the strongest evidence, active 
and passive. 

first, Mr. Hastings received a positive order to seize upon 
Mahomed Reza Khan. That order he executed with a military 
promptitude of obedience, which will show your Lordships 
wliat are the services which are congenial to his own mind, 
and which find in him always a ready acquiescence ; a faithful 
agent, and a spirited instrument in the execution. The very 
day after he received the order, he sent up privately, without 
communicating with the Council, from whom he was not order- 
ed to keep this proceeding a secret ; he sent up, and found 
that great and respectable man, and respectable magistrate, 
who was in all those high offices, which I h.ive stated ; and if I 
was to compare them to circumstances and situations in this 
country, I should say, he had united in himself the character 
of First Lord of the Treasury, the character of Chief J tistice ; the 
character of Lord High Chancellor, and the character of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; a man. of great gravity, dignity, 
and authority, and advanced in years ; liad once ;,^[oo,ooo a 
year for the support of his dignity; and had at iliat time 
^30,000. This man, sitting in his garden, reposing liimself 
alter tlie toils of his situation, for he was one of tlie most 
laborious men in the world; was suddenly arrested, and with- 
out a moment’s respite dragged down to Calcutta, and there by 
Mr. Hastings (exceeding the orders of the Company) confined 
near two years, under a guard of soldieis. Mr. Hastings kept 


4his Rreat mail for several months without even attempting tlie 
trial upon luvn. How he tried him afterwards your l.ordships 
may probalrly in the course of this hnsineas inquire ; and you 
will then judge from the circumstances of tliat trial, that, as he 
was not tried for his crime, so neither was he acquitted for his 
innocence ; — but, at present, I leave him in that situation. Mr. 
Hastings, unknown to the Council, having executed the orders 
of the Company in the last degree of rigour to this unhappy 
man, keeps him in that situation, without a trial, under a 
guard, separated from his country, disgraced and dishonoured, 
and by Mr. Hastings’, s express order not suffered either to 
make a visit or receive a visitor. 

There was another commission for Mr. Hastings contained 
in these orders. The Company, Irecause they were of opinion, 
that justice could not be easily obtained while tlie first situa- 
tions of the country were filled with this man's adherents, 
desired Mr, Hastings to displace them ; leaving him a very 
large power, and confiding in his justice, piudencc, and imparti- 
-ality, not to abuse a trust of such delicacy. But, we shall 
prove to your Lordships, that Mr. Hastings thought it necess.ary 
to turn out, from the higirest to tlie lowest, several hundreds of 
ipeople for no other reason than that they had been put in 
their employnieiits liy that very man whom the English 
government had formerly placed there. If vr'c were to in.sist 
that we could not possibly try Mr. Ha.stings, or come at his 
wickedness, iiiitil we had eradicated hi.s influence in Beng.al, 
and left not one man in it, who was, during his government, in 
any place or office whatever ; yet, though vve should readily 
admit, that we could not do the whole without if, at the snine 
time rather than make a general massacre of every person 
presumed lobe under his influence, we would leave Hnnie of 
his ctiinea unin-oved. He did avow and declare, that, unless 
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Reza Klian, against whom no specific charge had h 
Yet upon loose and general charges did he seize 
man, confine him in this manner, and every person 
red any .place or authority from him, liigli or low, i 
out. Mr. Hastings had, in the Company’s orders, 
to justify, him in rigour, but lie had likewi.se a pruder 
over. that rigour; and he not only treated this man ii 
ner described, hut every human creature connected 
as if they hud been all guilty, without any cliavgi 
againist them. These arc his reasons for taking this 
nary step. 

, “I pretend not to enter in to the views of others 
were these, Mahomed Reza Khan’s influence Rtil 
generally throvi.gbout the country.. In the Naboli’s 1 
and at the capital, it was scarce affected by his presen 
His. favour was still courted, and his anger dreadi 
under such discouragements, would give infoiina 
dence against hiru ? His agents and creatures 1 
office of the Mizamut and Hewannee. How was 
of his conduct to he investigated, by these ? It woi 
perfliious to addi'pther arguments to show the neccss 
facing the inquiry • by breaking his influence, rer 
dependants, and putting the direction . of all.theaffi 
had lieen committed to his care, into the hands o 
powerful or active of his enemies. ” 

My Lords, if a-/?, of the House of Commons, wer 
and to compel the Kast India Comptiny, or to a 
Crown, to rciiiove according to their several sitti 
several capacities every creature that. had hteri iiiit 
by :Mr. Hastings,, because we could otlierwi.se ir 
qiiiry into his conduct, should we not be justified, 1 
example, in insisting iijioii the removal of every 
the reigning power before we could intiuire into hit 
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We have not done that, though we feel, as he felt great di.sad- 
vantages in proceeding in the inquiry, while every situations 
, in Eengal is notorioasly held by his crentures, always e.xccpt- 
ing the fust of all, but which we could show is nothing under 
such cii'cuin.stancfs. Then what do I infer from thi.s ? from 
his obedience to the orders of die Company carried .so much 
beyond necessity, and pro.secuted with so liiuch rigour ; from 
the inquiry licmg suspended for so long a time ; frorn every 
, penson in office being removed from his situtation ; from all , 
these precautions being used as prefatory to the inquiry', when 
. he himself says, that after he had . used all these means, he - 
found not the least benefit and advantage from them ? The 
use ! meim to make of thi.s is, to let your Lordiships see the 
great probability and presumption, that Mr. Hasting.s, finding 
. himself in very self-.same situation, that had occurred the 
, ye,a,r liefore, when Ninidcomar wa sold to Mahomed Rey.a 
Klian, of .selling Mahomed Re/.a Khan to Nimdcomar, made a 
corrupt use of it, and that as .Mahomed Reza Khaii was not 
treated with severity for his crimes, so neither was lie aequitted, 
for his innocence. The Company had given Mr. Hastings 
severe orders, and very severely iiad he exx-cuted them. ; the 
Company gave him no orders not to institute a present in- 
quiry ; but he.^ under pretence of business, neglected tliat in- ' 
quii'y, and, suffered this man to languisli in prison to the inter 
ruin of his fortune. 

Wc have in part shown your Lordships what Mr. Hastings’s 
u-oceeding with regard to a public delinquent: 
t we leave Maliorned Reza Khaii 
was. 1-10 you i.,ordships think, that therc 
Mr. Hastings ' 

having put till? ,, , m ue ot i 

: wealth, under contributions ? Mr. Hasiinus never 


is ; but at pre.si 


I ivhere he 
t) picssumption of 
lorrupt view in this business, and of his 
n, wlio w.as supposed to be of i 
IS? Mr. Hastini. 


, colleagues in tins piocee'ding, and what 
Why, he supposi d, that they must be buhed by Mahomed R^a 


five ? 
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Khan ; for, says he, as I did not know their cliaractcrs at that 
time, r did not know whether Mahorne.d ileza Khan had not se- 
cured them to his interest hy the known ways, in which great 
men in the East secure men to their interest. He never tni.sted 
his coleagues with the secret ; and the person, that he emplo)'ed 
topro.secute Mahomed Reza Khan, was his hitter eneuiy. Nund- 
comar. I wdl not go the length of saying, that the circum- 
, stance of enmity disables a person from being a prosecu- 
tor ; under some circumstances it renders a man incompetent 
to he a witness ; but this I knoiv, that the circumstance of 
having no other person to rely upon in a charge against any 
man, but his enemy, and of having no other principle to go 
upon than what is supposed to be derived out of that enmity, 
must form some considerable suspicion against the proceed- 
ing; but in this he was justified by the Company; for Niind- 
comar, the great rival of Mahomed Reza Kliau, was in the 
worst situation with the Company as to his credit. This 
Nimdcomar’s politics in the country had been by Mr. Hastings 
himself, and by several persons joined with him, cruelly 
represented to the Company ; and accordingly he stood so ill 
with them by reason of Mr. Hastings’s representations and 
those of his predece.ssors, that the Company ordered and di- 
rected, that, if lie could be of any use in the inquiry into 
Mahomed Reza Khan’s conduct, some reward should be given 
him suitable to bis services; but they caution Mr. Hastings 
at the .same time against giving him any trust which he might 
employ to the disadvantage of the Company. Now, M.r. 
Hastings began, before he could experience any service from 
him, by giving him his reward, and not the base reward of a base 
service, wwnijy, but every trust and power, which he was prohi- 
bited from giving him. Having turned out every one of 
Mahomed Reza Khan’s dependants, he filled every office, as 
he avows, with the creatures of Nundcomar. Now, when he 
uses a cruel and rigorous obedience in the case of Mahomed 


I' f'onducl wit!) reganl to Nundcoin.'ir, when he gives him, 
romiir, trucjt, whom he was eatitioned not to trust, and 
lie gives him that reward before any service could Ire 
1 sriy, wiien he does this in violation of the Company’s 
and his own principles, it is the strongest evidence that 
V found them in the situation in which they were in 1765, 
bribes were notoriously taken, and that each party was 
lly sold to the other, and faith kept with neither. The 
on in wliich Mr. Hastings thus placed himself, should 
lecn dreaded by him of all things, because he knew it 
situation in which the mo.st outrageous corruption had 
place Ijefore, 

lere is another circumstance which selves to show that, 
persecution of these great men, .and the persons cm- 
l by them, he could have no other view than to extort 
from them. 'Dicre was a person of tlie name of Sliitab- 
vho had a great share in the conduct of the revenues of 
Mr. Hastings, in the letter to I lie Comiiany, complain- 
f the stale of their affairs, and saying that there wore 
ind suspicious balances in the kingdom of Bidiar, does 
en name the name of Sliitabroy. There was an English 
;llor, a particular friend of Mr. Hastings’s there, under 
control Sliitabroy acted. Without any charges, without 
irders from the Company, Mr. Hastings dragged down 
line Sliitabroy, and in the same ignominious prison lie 
nil same length of time, that is, one year and three 
s, without trial ; and when the trial came on, there was 
:;h appearance of collusion in the trial as there was ol 
111 the previous process. This is the manner in wliich 
astings executed the command of the (Company for 
ing Mahomed lleza Khan. 

hen a successor to Mahomed Reza Khan was to he a|>- 
d, your .f,ordslii]3s naturally expect from the cluiracler 



and be, at the same time, Vjeyund all doubt and suspicion o 
cori'uption in any way whatever. Let us now see bow li 
fills UD that office thus vacant. When the Company ovderta 
Miihotiied Keza Knan to be di.sposse.s.sed of tlii.s office, the; 
ordered at the, same time that the salary of his .succe.ssor sliotih 
he reduced : that ^£'30.000 was a sufficient reconipence In 
that office. Your Lonltships will see by the allowance for thi 
office, even reduced as it was, that they expected .some man, o 
gre.« tinincnce, of great consequence, and fit (or those grea 
and variouij trusts. They cut off the dewannee from it, tha 
is, the cidlection of the revenues; and having ]e.s.s'ei.ied lii 
Labours, they lessened his reward; they, ordered, that this pet 
son, who was tt,) Ire guardian of the Nabob in his minority, anc 
who was to represent the government, should bave bu 
j^3o,ooo. The order they give is this ; 

“ .‘*ind that as Mahomed Reza Khan can no longer be con 
sidered by ns a., one, to whom such a power can sai^ly b( 
committed, we trust to your local knowledge the selection 0 
some person well qualified for the affirirs of government, anc 
of wlio.se attachmeiu to the Comp.any you sliall lie well as 
siired. Such i.erson you will recoiutnend to the Nabohi, t( 
.succeed Alahomcd Reza as minister of the government anc 
guardian of the N.iboo's minority ; and we persuade oursdvei 
that the Nabob will pay such regard to your recommenisaiioi 
as, to invest him with the necessary power and authority. 

!i“ As the advantages which the Campany may receive fron 
,the appoiiUment ol such niinister will depend oivhus readmes: 
to promote o.ur. views and advance our interest, we are willini 
to allow him sy iibeial a gruiiliauion as inav excite his zeal 




}U to grant to the person, whom you shall think 
ust. an annual allowance, not esceeding three lacks of 
vhich we consider not only as a munificent reward for 
ices he shall render the Comiiany, but 
irn to support his station with suitable rank 
s we must add, tliat in the choice you 
■son to be the active uunistef of the Nabob’s 
; hope and trust that you will show yourselves worthy 
oniidence we li.rve placed in you Iry being actuated 
y no other motives than those of the public good, and 


My lords, here they have given a reward, and they 
tlescnhed a pen-, in fit to succeed in all capacities 
whom they had thought fit to depose. Now, as we have 
how .Mr, Hastings obeyed the Company’s orders in the manner 
of removing Mahomed Rexa Khan from his office, let ii.s see 
how he obeyed their order for filling it up. Your l.ordship.s will 
naturally suppose that he made all the orders of Maho- 
medaii and Hindoo princes to pass in strict review before 
him ; that he had considered their age, authority, dignity, 
goodness of their manners ; and upon the collation of all tliese 
drounislances had chosen a person fit to be a regent to guard 
he N-ibob’s miuority from all rapacity whatever, and fit to in- 
struct him in everything. I will give your Lordships Mr. 
Hasiiiigs’s ouii idea of the person neces.sary to fill .such offices ; 


“ 'i'h.it Ins rank ought to be such as at least ought not to 
wound the Nabob’s honour, or lessen his credit in the estima- 
tion of the people by the magisterial command, which the new 
guardian must exercise over him ; with abilities and vigour of 
mind equal to the support of that authority ; and the world 
will e.xpecL that the gu.ardian: be e.specially qualified by his own 
acijuiicd endownient.s to discharge the duties of that relation 



n thi; ediiCtition of his young pui)il, to inspire him with sc 
neats suitable to his birth, and to instruct him in tlic piinei 
of his religion.” 

1’his, upon another occasion, is Mr. Hastings’s sens 
the man, who ought to be placed in that situation of tnis 
which tlie Company ordered him to place him. Hid 
Hastings obey that order ? No, my Lords, he appointee 
man to fill that office. What, no man at alH No; he appe 
ed no person at all in the sense, which is mentioned tl 
which constantly describes a person at least of the male i 
he appointed a woman to fill that office ; he appointed a wo 
in a country where no woman can be seen, where no wo 
can be spoken to by any one without a curtain between tli 
for all these various duties, reciuiring all these ciualifical 
described by himself, he appointed a woman. Do you ' 
more proof than this violent transgression of the; Compc 
orders upon that occasion, that some cormpt motive must 
influenced him ? 

iMy Lords, it is necessary for me to state the situatic 
the family, that you nuiy judge from thence of the cot 
motives of Mr. Hastings’s proceedings. The Nabob J: 
Ali Khan had, among the women of his seiaglio, a person ci 
Munny Begum ; she was a dancing girl, whom he had set 
some entertainment ; and as he was of a licentious turn, 
dancing girl, in the course of her profession as a prosiitut 
far inveigled the Nabob, tliat having a child, or pretendii 
have h.id a cliild by him, he hrouglit her into the scrai 
and the Company’s servants sold to that son the successit 
that father. This woman had been sold as a slave ; her 
fes.sion a dancer, her occupation a prostimte. .t\nd, rny L 
this woman having put her natural son, as we state, and 
prove, in the place ol the legitimate offspring of the Nai 
having - got him placed , by ' .the . Comriauy’s servants on 



mtisnud she came to be at the liead of that part of the 
household which relates to the women, which is a lar|a:e and 
considerable trust iin n country where polygamy is admitted 
and where women of great rank may possitdy he attended iiy 
two thousand of the same sex in inferier situations. As soon 
as the legitimate son of the Nabob came to the imisnud, there 
was no ground for keeping this woman any longer in that situ- 
ation ; and upon an application of the Company to Mahomed 
Reza Khan, to know who ought to have the right of superiority ; 
he answered, as he ought to have done, that though all the women 
of the seraglio ought to have honour, yet the mother of the 
Nabob ought to have the superiority of it. Therefore, this 
woman was removed, and the mother of the Nalioir was placed 
in her situation. In that situation Mr. Hastings found the 
seraglio. If his duties had gone no further than the regulation 
of an eastern household, he ought to have kept the Nabob’s 
mother there by the rules of that country. 

What did he do ? Not satisfied with giving to this prosti- 
tute every favour that she could desire, (and money must be 'the 
natural olijectof such a person) Mr. Hastings deposes the 
Nabob’s own mother, turns her out of the employment, .and 
puts at the head of the seraglio this prostitute, who at the best, 
in relation to him, could only be a step-mother. If you heard 
no more, do your Lordships want anything further to convince 
you, that this must be a violent, atrocious, and corrupt act ? Siij)- 
pose it had gone no further than the serglio. But, wlien I call 
this woman a dancing girl, I state something lower than Euro- 
peans have an idea of respecting that situation. Khewasliorn 
a slave, bred a dincing girl. Her dancing was not any ol 
those nolde and majestic movements, which make pan ol the 
entertainment of the most wise, of the education of the most 
virtuous, whicli improve the manners without corrupting tlie 
inorala of all civilized people ; and of which, among uncivilized 



[ sbill piiss ihem by. Your Lord^iliips are to suppose iiu 
o'vest rlet;roe of infaray in occupation and situation, wlicn , 
ell you, that Munny Begum was a .slave, and a d.i.iu:ing girl. 

The history of the Munny Begum is this : “ Al a villagi 
lallcfl Balcuuda, near-Sekindra, there lived a widow, who. fron 
ver great poverty, not being able to bring u;! her daughte 
Munny, gave her to ‘a slave girl belonging to Suramin All; 
2 awn, whose narm- was Bissoo. During the space of five year; 
ihe lived at Shahjehunabad, and was educated by Bissoo afte 
he manner of a dancing girl. Afterwards the. Nabob Shamu 
fung, upon the marriage of Ikramnl Dowla, brother to theNahiol 
surage ul Dowla, sent for Bissoo Beg’s set of dancing girl 
[roiihShahjehunaliad, of which Murray Beginii was one, ant 
tllowed them 10,000 rupees for their expenses, to dance al thi 
.vedding. Wliile die ceremony was celeliratiiig, they were kep 
ly the Nalioh ; hut some months afterwards he dismissed then 
irvcl they took up their residence in this city. Meer .Mahomet 
Jaffier Cawn then look them into keepiiiL', and allowed ,M.uun 
vnd her set 500 rupees per month; till at length fniding tiia 
that Munny was pregnant, he took her into his own hoiisi; 
Bke gave birth to the Nabob Nijum ul Dowla, and in thi 
manner has she remained in the Nabob’s family ever since.” 

Now it required a very peculiar mode of selection to taki 
•jiich a woman sii circumstanced (resembling whom there wa 
not just such another), to depose the Naliab’s own inothe 
from the superuinty of tlic household, and to suhsLitiitc thi 
woman. U would have been an abominalilu alni^e, an 
would have iraolied covfuution in the grossest degree, it Mi 
Hastings had stonped there ; he not only did this, but he pu 
‘hei\ this woman, in the . very , place, of Mahomed ,Re/a Khan 
Be Made her guardian, he rn^ regent, he made her vice 

roy, he made her the representative of the native govermner 



of the country in eyes of . stransrers. There was not a, trust, 
not a diirnily in the country which he did not put. during the 
minority of this unhappy person, her step-son, into the hands 
of this woman. 

Reject, if yon please, the strons; presumption of corruption 
in disolieying the order of the Conip.iny. directing him to 
select a man fit to supply the place of Mahomed Fteza Kli.in, 
to excercise all the gmat and arduous functions of govern- 
ment and ol justice, as well a.s the reeulations of the Nahoh’s 
household; and then I will venture to sa.y, that neither your 
Lordships nor any man livine. when he hears of this appoint- 
ment, does or can hesitate a moment in concluding that it is 
the result of corruption, and that y'on only want to be in- 
formed \vh.at the cornpition was. Here is .such an arrange- 
ment as, 1 believe, never was before hcaid of — a secludcil 
woman in the place of a man of the world ; a fant.istic dancing 
girl in the place of a grave magistrate ; a slave in the place of 
a woman of cjuality ; a common pro.stitnte made to .superintend 
the education of a young prince ; and a stepmother, a n.aiiie of 
horror in all countries, made to supersede the natural mother, 
from whose body the Nabob had sprung 1 

These are circumstance.s that leave no doubt of the grossest 
and most flagrant corruption ; but was there no ap]iliciUion 
made to Mr. Hastings upon that occasion? The Nabob’s 
uncle, whom Mr. H.a.stings declares to be a man of no datigcr- 
OU.S ambition, no alarming parts, no one quality that could 
possibly exclude him from that situation, makes an application 
to Mr. Hastings for that place, and was by Mr. Ha.stlngs 
rejected. The rea.son he gives for his rejection is, because he 
canuol put any man in it without dancer to the Company, 
who had ordered him to put a man into it. One would ima- 
gine the trust to lie placed in hini was such as enabled him to 
',Hciluui the Company in a moment. Now, the situation in 



v.’hii'h the N.'iliolrs unele, Zeteram O’Dowla, would have been 
liliU'cd, was this ; he would have had no troops, lie would 
have had no treasury, he would have had no collections of 
revenue, nothing in short, that could have made him danger- 
ous, but he would have been an absolute pensioner and depen- 
dent upon the Company, though in high office ; and the least 
attempt to disturb the Company, instead of increasing, would 
have been subversive of his own power. If Mr, Hastings 
should still insist that there might he danger from the aftpoint- 
ment of a man, we shall prove that he was of o|jinion that 
there could be no danger from any one; that the Naboli him- 
self was a mere shadow — a cipher, and was kept there only to 
soften the English government in the eyes and npinioti of the 
natives. My Lords, I will detail these circumstances no fur- 
ther, but will bring some collateral proofs to show that Mr. 
Hastings was at the very time conscious of the wicked and 
corrupt act he was doing. For besides this fooli.sh principle 
of policy, which he gives as a reason for defying the orders of 
the Company, and for insulting the country, that had never 
before seen a woman in that situation, and /i/s declaration to 
the Company, that their government cannot be supported hy 
private justice, (a favourite maxim, which he holds upon all 
occasions), besides these reasons which he gave for his politic 
injustice, he jgives the following ; the Company had ordered 
that ;^3o,ooo should be given to the person appointed. He 
knew that the Company could never dream of giving this 
wom.'in /“jo.ooo a year, and he makes use of that circumstance 
to justify himtin putting her in that place; for, he says, the 
Company, in the distressed state of its affairs, could never mean 
to give ^,'30,000 a year for the office which they order to be 
filled ; and, accordingly, upon principles of economy, as w'cl! as 
upon principles of prudence, he sees there could be no occa- 
sion for giving this salary, arid that it will be saved to the Com- 
pany. But no sooner bad he given her the appoiniment, 
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th'an that appointment became a ground for giving her that 
Money, 't'he moment he had appointed her, he overturns the 
veiy princiiile upon which he had appointed her, and gives the 
;;:^3o.ooo to hci', aod the oilicers under her, saving not one 
isnilljng to the Company by this infamous measure, which he 
justnied only upon the principle of economy. The ,-,^30.000 
Avas given, the principle of economy vanished, a shocking 
arrangement was made, and Bengal saw a dancing girl adminis- 
tering Its justice, presiding over all its remaining power, 
wealth and influence, exhibiting to the natives of the country 
their miserable state of degradation, and the miserable dishon- 
our of the English Company in Mr. Hastings’s abandonment of 
all his own pretences. 

But there is a still stronger presumption : the Company 
ordered that this person, who was to have the management 
of the Nabob’s revenue, and who was lo be his guardian, 
should keep a strict account, which account should be annu- 
ally transmitted to the Prcsidenc}', and by the Presidency to 
Europe j and the purpose of it was to keep a control upon 
the reduced expenses of the sixtom lack.s, which were or- 
dered in tlie manner I mentionea. Your Lordships will na- 
turally imagine that that control was kept safe; no, here is the 
order of the Directors, and you will see how Mr. Hastings 
obeyed it. 

“ .-ks th" disbursements of the sums allotted to the Nabob 
for the maiincttaneo of his household and family, and the 
support of his dignity, will pass through the hands of the 
minister who shall be selected by you, conformable to our 
preceding orders, wc expect that you will require such minister 
to deliver annually to your Board a regular and exact account 
of the application of the several sums paid by the Company 
to the Nabol). Tliis you will strictly examine ; and we trust 
that you will not suffer any part of the Nabob’s stipend to be 
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appropriafed to the minister’s own use, or wasted among 
unnecessary dependants of the court ; but, that the whi 
araount be applied to the purposes for which it was assign 
by us” 

One would have imagined that after Mr. Hastings 1: 
made so suspicious an arrangement (I will not call it by a 
woi'se name) he would have removed all sus|ucioi] with regi 
to money; that he would have obeyed the Company by C( 
stitutiug the control which they had ordered to be placed c 
a man, even a fit man, and a man worthy of the trust count 
ted to hint. But what is his answer, when three years after 
is desired to produce this account'’ His answer is — “Ic 
save the board the trouble of this relerence by acquaiiiti 
them, that no such accounts have ever been transmitted, n 
as I can ahtrin with most certain knowledge, any oulets git 
for that purpsse, either to Goordass, to whose office it did i 
properly belong, nor to the Begum, who had the actual cha 
and responsibility of those di.sbursements. ” 

He has given to this woman the charge of all the. clisbm 
raents of the Company. Jhe officer, wliom you would iraag 
would be responsible, was not responsible, but lo this jirn 
ttite and dancing girl the whole of the revenue was givi 
When he was ordered to transmit that account, he not oi 
did not produce that account, but had given no order thal 
should be kept ; so that no doubt can be left upon your I.o 
ships’ mmcls, that the sixteen lacks, which were reserved for i 
support of the dignity of the government of thal count 
were employed for the purpose of Mr. Hastings’s havini 
coii.stant bank, from ivhich be should draw every corn 
emolument he .should think fit for himself and his as.sociat 
'Ihiis your Lordships see tliat he appointed an improper p 
son to the trust without any control; and that the very accoii 
which were to be the guardians of his purity, and which w 



Of firdeied. If any one can doubt that that transaction was in 
itself corrupt, T can only say that his mind must be constituted 
in a manner totally different from that which prevails in any of 
the higher or lower branches of judicature in any countiy in 
the world. Tlie suppression of an account is a pioot of 
corruption. 

When Mr. Ila.stings committed these acts of. violence 
against Mahomed Reza Khan, when he proceeded to make 
arran.s>eineiit.s in the Company’s affairs of the same kind with 
these in which corruption had been before exercisedj he was 
boiiiKi liy a |,)articiilar responsibility that there should be noth- 
ing iTiy.stcrious in his own conduct ; and that at least all the 
accounts should be well kept. He appointed a pcison iioiniii- 
ally for LhiiL situation, namely, the Rajah Goordass. Who was 
he? A person acting, he says, under the iiillucncc of Rajah 
Nundromat, whom he had declared was not fit to be employed 
or trusted ; all the offices were filled by him. But had Rajah 
Goordass, who.se character is that of an excellent man, against 
whom there could lie no reasonable objection on account of 
his personal character ; and whose want of talents was to be 
supplied by those of Nuudeomar; (and of /«> parts Mr. 
Hasting.s spoke as highly as possible) had. he, I say, the man- 
agement ? No ; but Munny Begum. Did she keep any accounts ? 
No ; Mr. Hastings was ordered, and a very disagreeable and 
harsh order it was, to take away one half of the Nabob’s 
allowance, which be had by treaty. I do not charge Mr. 
Ha.stings with this reduction ; he had nothing to do with that.. 
Sixteen lades were cut off, and sixteen left ; tlie.se two sums 
bad been di.stribiited, one for the support of the seraglio and the 
dignity of the state ; the other for the court establishment and 
the household. The sixteen lacks which were left, therefore, 
required to be well economised and well admini.stered. Tliere 
w,js a ligour m tlie Company’s order relative to it, which was 
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that it should take place from an antedated time, that is. a 
whole year prior to the communication of their order to the 
The order was that the Nabob’s stipend should be 
to sixteen lacks a year from the month of January, 
makes this reflection upon it, in order to le.ave no 
upon your mind of his integrity in administering that 
trust ; he says : 

‘‘ Your order for the reduction of the Nabob’s .stipend was 
communicated to him in the month of December 1771. He 
remonstrated against it, and desired it might be again referred 
to the Company. The Board entirely acquiesced in hi.s re- 
monstrance, and the subsequent payments of his stipend were 
paid as before. I might easily have availed myself of this 
plea. I might have treated it as an act of the past govern- 
ment, with which I had no cause to interfere, and joined in 
asserting the impossibility of his defraying the va.st expense of 
his court and household without it, winch I could have proved: 

arguments, drawn from the actual amount of the 
and Behla establishments; and both the Nabob and ,, 
would have liberally purchased my forbearance. In- ' 
stead of pursuing this plan, 1 carried your orders rigidly and 
literally into execution. I undertook myself the laborious and 
reproachful task of limiting his charges, from an excess of his 
former stipend, to the sum of his reduced allowace.” 
in another place : 

* for the remainder,” 

, T believe it i.s a singular thing, and what your Lord- 
man in tile situation 
so ready in know- 
emolument may be 


those pretences. He is resolved, if he is innocent^ that Ins 
innocence shall not proceed from ignorance. He. well knows 
the ways of falsifying the Comimny’s accounts ; he well knows 
the necessities of the natives, and he knows that, by paying a 
part of their dues, they will be ready to give an acquittance of 
the whole. These are parts of Mr. Hastings’s knowledge, of 
■which your Lordships will see he also well knows how to avail 
himself. 

But you would expect, when he reduced the allowance to 
sixteen lacks, and took credit to himself as if he had done 
the thing which he professed, and had argued from his rigour 
and cruelty his strict and literal obedience to the Company, 
that he had in reality done it. The %'ery reverse ; for it vvi 11. 
be in proof that, after he had pretended to reduce the Com- 
pany’s allowance, he continued it a twelvemonth from the day 
in which he said he had entirely executed it, to the amount 
of ;.^?go,ooo, and entered a false account of the supnrossion in 
the Company’s accounts ; and when he has taken a credit, as 
under pretence of reducing that allowance, he p.iid ^qo.ooo 
more than he ought. Can you then have a doubt, after all 
.the.se false pretences, after all this fraud, fabrication and ,.su[)- 
pression, which he made use of, that ^/'go.ooo of which he 
kept no account, and transmitted no account, was money given 
to himself tor his own private use and advantage ? .. 

This is all, that 1 think necessary to state to your I.orclshi|)S 
upon this monstrous part of the arrangement panel, therefore, 
from his rigorous obedience in ca,ses of cruelty, and where 
control was directed, from his total di.sobedience, and from his 
choice of persons, from his suppression of ■ the. account.s th.at 
ought to have been produced ; and falsifying the accounts tlwt 
were kept, there arises a strong inference of corruption. When 
yourl.ordships see all this in proof, your Lordships ■will justify 
me in =.iying, that there never was (taking every part of Ihe 



arrangement ) such a direct open violation of any truhl. I shall 
say no more with regard to tlie appointment of Munny Begum. 

My Lords, here ended the first scene, and here ends that 
body of presumption arising from tire transaction, and iniierent 
in It. MyiLords, the nest scene tliat I am to bring before you, 
is the positive proof of conniption in this transaction, in which 
I am sure you already see that corruption must exist. The 
charge was brought by a person in the highest trust and con- 
fidence with Mr, ITasting.s, a [lerson employed in the manage- 
ment of the whole transaction ; a person, to whom the manage- 
ment, subordinate to Munny Begum, of all the pecuniary trans- 
actions, and all the arrangements made upon that occasion, 
was intrusted. 

On the nth day of March ZJTS, Nundcomar gives to Afr. 
Francis, a. member of the Council, a charge against Mr. Hastings, 
consibimg of two parts. The finst of these charges was 
a vast number of corrupt dealing.s, with resfject to which he 
was the informer, not the witness, but to which he indicated 
the modes of inquiry ; and they are corrupt dealings, as Mr. 
Hastings himself states them, amounting to millions of rupees ; 
and in transaciions, every one of which implio,s ia it the 
stronge.st degree of corruption. 

The next part was of those to which he was not only an 
informer but n witness, in having been the person who liim- 
self transmitted the money to Mia Hastings and the agents of 
Mr. Hastings; and aixurdingly upon lids part, which is the 
only pail we charge, his evidence is dear and full, that he gave 
the money to Mr. Hastings.; he and the Begum (for I put 
them together). He .states that Mr. Ha.stines received for the 
appointment of Munny Begum to. the rajahship two lacks of 
rupees, 01 about ;,C22.ooo : and that he received in another 
gloss sum one lack and a half of rupees, in all making thiee 
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larks and a half, or about ^'36,000. This charge was signed 
by the man, and accompanied will) tlie account. 

Mr. Hastings on that day made no reflection or ob.serva- 
tion whatever upon this charge, except that he attempted to 
excite some susincion, that Mr. Francis, who had produced it, 
was concerned in the charge, and was the principal mover iu 
it. He asks Mr. Francis that day this question : 

“ The Governor General observes, as Mr. Francis has been 
pleased to inform the Board, that he was inincquainted with 
the contents of the letter sent in to the Board by Nundconiar, , 
tliat he thinks himself justified in carrying his curiosity further 
than he should have permitted himself without such a pre- 
vious intimation ; and therefore begs leave to ask Mr. F’rancis, 
whether he wa.s, before this, acquainted with Nundconiar’s 
intention of bringing such charges against him before 
the Board.” 

“Mr. Francis. — As a memlier of this Council, I do not 
deem myself obliged to answer any question of mere eiirio.sity. 
1 am willing, however, to inform the Governor General, 
that, though I was totally unacquainted with the conlentb of 
the paper . I have now delivered in to the Board, till I heard 
it read, I did apprehend in general that it contained some 
charge against him, It was this apprehension that made me 
so particulaiiy cautions in the manner of receiving the kajah’s 
letter. I was not acquainted with Rajah Nundcomar’s intention 
of bringing in such charges as are mentioned in tlie letter.” 

“ Warren Hastings. — J. Clavering. — Geo. Monson.— P. 
Francis.” 

Now, what the duty of Mr. Hasting.s and the Council was 
upon receiving such information, I shall beg leave to state to 
your i.,ord.ship.s from the Coini.iany’.s orders : liut before I 
read them I must observe, that in pursuance of an Act of 
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Parliament, which was supposed to be made upon account 
of the neglect of the Company, as well as the neglects of their 
servants, and for which general neglects responsibility was 
fixed Upon the Company for the future, while for the present 
tlieir authority was suspended, and a Parliamentary commi.ssion 
sent out to regulate their, affairs, the Company did, upon that 
occasion, send out a general code and body of instructions 
to be observed by their servants; in the 35th paragraph of 
which it is said ; 

“ VVe direct that you immediately cause the strictest in- 
quiry to be mtide into all oppressions which may have been 
committed either against the natives or Europeans ; and into 
all abuses that may have iirevailed in the collection of (be 
revenues, or any part of the civil government of the Presi- 
dency : and that you coramnnicate to us all information which 
you may be able to learn relative thereto, or to any dissipation 
or embezzlement of the Company’s money.” 

Your Lordships see here that there is a direct duty fixed 
upon them to forward, to promote, to set on foot, without 
exception of any persons whatever, an inquiry into all man- 
ner of corruption, peculation, and oppression. Therefore this 
Charge of Nundcomar’s was a case exactly within the Com- 
pany’s orders ; such a charge was not sought out, but was 
actually laid betbre, them ; but if it had not been actually laid 
before them ; if they had any reason to suspect that such 
corruptions existed, they were bound by this order to make an 
active inquiry into them. .Upon that day (.nth March 1775) 
nothing further passed;, and, on the part of Mr. Hastings,' 
that charge, as far. as .we can find, might have stood upon the 
records for ever, without bis making the smallest observation 
upon it, or taking any one step to clear his own character 
But Niindcomer was not so inattentive to his duties as an 
accuser, as Mr. Hastings was to his .duties as an inquirer ; for 



bout a momeirl’s delay, upon ihe firet Board day, (wo days 
:f, Nundoonuir came and delivered ihe following letter ; 

" I had the honour to lay Before you, fi) a h tier of the 
li instant, an abstracted hut true account of the honourable 
.’ernor in the course of Iris administration. What is there 
ten. I mean not the least to alter ; far from it. I have tlia 
nicest written vouchers to produce in support of whnt I 
e advanced : and I wisli ami entreat, for ray honour’s sake, 
: you will suffer me to appear before you, to establish the 
by an additional incontestible evidence.” 
j\Iy Lords. 1 will venture to say, if ever there was an .accuser, 
appeared well and with weight before any court, it was 
man. He does not shrink from his charge ; lie offered 
leel the person he charged, Lice ui face, and to make good 
charge by his own evidence, and further evidence that he 
lid produce. Your Lordships have also seen the conduct 
Ir. Hastings on the first day ; you have seen liis acqui- 
ncc under it ; you have seen the suspicion lie endeavoured 
ii.se. Now, before I proceed to what Mr Hastings thought 
I miust remark upon this accusation, that it is a specific 
i.sation, corning from a person knowing the very transaction, 
known to be concerned in it ; that it was an accusation 
ivriting, that it was an accusation with a signature, that 
vas an accu.satioii with a person to make it good, that 
as made before a competent authority, and made before 
lUtboriiy bound to inquire into such accusation. When 
umes to produce his evidence, he tells you, (ir.si, tlie sums 
loney given, the species in which they were given, the very 
in which they were pul, the excli nge that was made by 
icing them to the standard money of the country; he 
;es all the persons through whose hands the whole traus- 
rn went, eight in number, besides himself, Munny Begum, 
Goordass, being eleven, all referred to iu this transaction. 



because there never was an accusation which put a false 
accuser in a worse situation, and that put an honest defendant 
in a better ; for there was every means of collation— every 
means of comparison — every means of cross examining — every 
means of control. There was every way of sifting evidence, 
in which evidence could be sifted. Eleven witnesses to the 
transaction are referred to ; all the particulars of the payment, 
every circumstance that could give the person accused the 
advantage of showing the falseliood of the accusation were 
specified. General accusations may be treated as calumnies, 
but particular accusations, like these, afford the defendant, if 
innocent, every possihie means for making his defence ; there- 
fore the very making no defence at all would prove, beyond 
all doubt, a consciousness of guilt. 

The next thing for your Lordships’ consideration is the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings upon this occasion. You would 
imagine that he would have treated the accusation with a cold 
and manly di.sdain j that he would have challenged and defied 
inquiry, and de.sired to see his accuser face to face. Thi.s is 
what any man would do in such a situation. I can conceive 
very well that a man composed, firm, and collected in him- 
self, conscious of not only integrity, but known integrity; 
coirscious of a whole life beyond the reach of suspicion ; — that 
a man placed in such a situation might oppose general character 
to general accusation, and stand collected in himself, poised 
on his own base, and delying all the calumnies in the 
world. But as it shows a great and is a proof of a virtuou.s 
mind to despise calumny, it is the proof of a guilty mind to 
despise a specific accusation, made before a competent aiii hority, 
and with competent means to prove it. As Mr. I-lastings’s 
conduct was what no man living expected, I will venture to 
say, that no expression can do it justice but his own. Upon 



readmit the letter, and a motion being made, that Rajah 
Nundcornar be brought before the Board to prove the charge 
against the Governor General j 

'I'he Governor General enters the following Minute ; — 
“Before the question is put, I declare, that I will not sufler 
Nundco'iiar to appear before the Boaid as my accuser. I know 
what belotiL's to the dignity and character of the first member 
of this administration. I will not sit at thi.s Board in the 
character of a criminal, nor do I acknowledge the members of 
this B lard to be my judges. I am reduced on this occasion 
to make the declaration, that I look upon General Clavering, 
Coliirul Mons m, and Mr. Francis, as my atciisers. I cannot 
prove tnis in the direct letter of the law, but in tny conscience 
I regard them as .such, and f will give my reason,? for if. On 
their arrival at this place, and on the first formation of the 
Council, they thought proper to take immediate and decisive 
mea.sures, in contradiction and for the repeal of those, which 
were formed by me in conjunction with the last administration. 
I appealed to the Court of Directors from their acts. Many 
subsequent letters have been transmitted both by them and by 
rna to the Court of Directors. Byrne, in protestation againsttheir 
conduct; by them, in justification of it. Quitting this ground, 
they since appear to me to have cho.sen other modes of attack, 
apparently calculated to divert tny attention, and to withdraw 
that of the public from the subject of our first differences, 
which regarded only the measures that were necessary for tlie 
good of the service ; to attacks directly and personally levelled 
at me for matters which tend to draw a personal and popular 
odium upon me : and fit instruments they have found for their 
purpose, Mr. Joseph Fowke, Maharajah Nundcornar, Roop- 
narain Chowdry, and the. Ranny of Burdwaii.” 

“ It appears incontestibly upon the Records, that the 
charges, preferred by the Ranny against me, proceeded from 
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tlie oRice of Mr. Fowkc ; nil the papers transmitted by her 
came in tiieir original form written in the English language, 
some with Persian papers, of which they vvere supposed to bs 
translniions, but all strongly marked with the character and 
idiom of the English language. I applied on Saturday last 
for Persian originals of .some ofthe papers sent by her, and 1 
was refused : 1 am justified in declaring ray firm belief that no 
such originals exist.” 

“With respect to Nundcomar’s accusations, they were 
delivered by the hands of Mr. Francis, who has declared that he 
was called upon by Raj.ib Ntindcomar, as a duty belonging to 
: his office a.s a councillor of this State, to lay the packet, which 
contained them, before the Board. That he conceived that he 
could not, consistent with his duty, refuse such a letter at the 
instance of a jjerson of the R.n jah’s rank, and did accordingly 
receive it, and laid it before the Board ; declaring at the same 
time, th.at he was ur)acf]uainted with the content.s of it. f 
believe that the Court of Directors and those to whom these 
proceedings shall he made known will think differently of 
this action of Mr. Francis : that Ntindcomar was guilty of 
great insolence and disiespect in the demand which he made 
of Mr. .Francis ; and that it was not a duty belonging to the 
office tif a councillor of this State to make him.self the carrier 
of a letter which would have been much more properly com- 
mitted to the hands of a peon or hircarra, or delivered by the 
writer of it to the .secretary him, self.” 

“ Mr. Francis h.as acknowledged that he apprehended in 
general, that it contained some charge against me. If the 
charge was false, it Was a libel; it might have been false for 
anything, that Mr. Francis could know to the countrary. since he 
was unacquainted with the content.s of it. In this instance, 
ih.jVLfoie he iiK. lined the hazard of presenting a libel in the 
B.jar.i ; this was not a duty belonging to his office as a conn- 



cilloi- of this State. 1 must further inform the Board, that 1 
have been long since acquainted with Nundcornar’s intentions 
of making this attack upon me. Happily Niindcomar, among 
whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy is not the first, has 
been ever too ready to make the first publication of hi.s own 
intentions. ! was shown a paper containing many accusations 
against me, which I was told was carried by Nundcoinar to 
Colonel Momson, and that he himself was employed for some 
hours in private with Colonel Monson, explaining the nature 
of tl'iose charges.” 

“I mention only what I was told ; but as the rest of the 
report which was made to rne correspond.s exactly with what 
has happened since, I hope I shall stand acquitted to my 
superiors and to the world in having given so much credit to 
it a.s to bring the circumstance upon record. 1 cannot re- 
collect the preci.se time in which thi.s is said to liave happened, 
but I believe it was either liefore or at the time of the despatch 
ol the and I’irci/ec. The charge has since undergone .some 
alteration ; but of the copy of the paper-nvhich was delivered 
to me, containing the original charge, I ca ‘ -'■'-'a translation to be 
made ; when snsjjecnng the renewal of the'^^^'iijcct in this day’s 
consultation, I brought it with me, and 1 desire it may he recortled, 
that when our superiors, or the world, if the world is to he made 
the judge of my conduct, shall be possessed of these materials, 
they may, by comparing the supposed original and amended 
list of accusaiions preferred against me liy Nundcoinar, judge 
how far I am justified in the credit which I give to the reports 
above mentioned. I do not mean to infer from what f h ive 
said, that it makes any alteration in the nature of the charges, 
whether they were delivered imraeiliately from my ostensible 
accusers, or whether they came to the. Board tiirough the 
channel of patron.age ; hut it is sufficient to authorize the con- 
viction, which I feel in my own mind, that those gentlemen 
are parties in the accusations of which they ass'ert the right of 
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being the judges. From the first commencement of this ad- 
ministration every means have been tried both to deprive me 
■of the legal authority with which I have been trusted, and to 
proclaim the annihilation of it to the world ; biit no instance 
has yet appeared of this in so extraordinary a degree as in the 
question now before the Board. The cliief of the administra- 
tion, your superior, gentlemen, appointed by the Legislature it- 
self, shall I sit at this Board to be arraigned in the pi'e.sence of 
a wretch, whom you all know to be one of the basest of man- 
kind? I believe I need not mention hi.s name; but it is 
Nundcomar. Shall I sit here to hear men collected from the 
dregs of the people give evidence, at hi.s dictating, against my 
character and conduct ? I will not ; you may if you please 
form yourselves into a committee for the inve.stigatian of 
the.se matters in any manner wliich you may think proper ; 
but I will repeat, that I will not meet Nundcomar at the Board, 
nor suffer Nundcomar to lie examined at the Board ; nor have 
you a right to it, nor can it an.swer any other purpose than 
that of vilifying and ■‘i^.ilting me to insist upon it." 

“ I am sorrjr Fm.aave found it necessary to deliver my 
seniiments on a siuiject of so important a nature in an iinpre- 
meditated minute drawn from me at the Bixird, which I 
sliould have wished to have had leisure and retirement to 
have enabled me to e.xpress myself with that degree of cau- 
tion and exactness which the subject requires. 1 have said 
nothing but what I believe, and am morally certain 1 shall 
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stand jusiifierl for in the eyes of my superiors and the eyes of 
the world ; but I reserve to myself the liberty of adding my 
further sentiments in such a manner and form as 1 shall here- 
afterjudge necessary.” 

My I/irds, you see here the picture of Nundromar diawn 
by Mr, Hastings himself— you .see the hurry, the passion, the 
prccipiuition, the confusion, into which Mr. Hastings is thrown 
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by the perplexity of detected guilt — you see, my Lords, tliat 
instead of defending himself, he rails at his accu.ser in the 
most indecent language, calling him a wretch, whom they all 
knew to be the base-st of mankind — that he rails at the Coun- 
cil by attributing their conduct to the worst of motives ; that 
he rails at everybody, and declares the accusation to lie a libel:: 
in short, you see plainly tliat the man’s head is turned. V'ou 
see there i.s not a word he says upon ihi.s occasion which lia.s 
coiamon sense in it; you see one great leading .principle in it, 
that he does not once attempt to deny the charge; he attemiits 
to vilify the witnes.s, he attempts to vilify those he supposes to 
he his accusers, he attempts to vilify the Council ; he lags upon 
the accusation, he mixes it with other accusations, which had 
nothing to do with it, and out of the whole he colicct.s a 
resolution, to do what ? to meet his adversary and defy him ? 
No, that he will not suffer him to appear before him : he says, 
“ I will not sit at this Board in tiie character of a criminal, 
nor do I acknowledge the Board to be my judges.” 

He was not called upon to acknowledge them to be his 
judge.s ; both he and they were called upon to inquire into 
all coiTuption.s without exception ; it was his duty not merely 
to traverse and oppose them, while inquiring into acts of 
corruption, l,)ut he was bound to take an active part in it ; that 
if they bad a mind to let such a thing sleep upon their re- 
cords, it was his duty to have brought forward the inquiry. 
They were not his judges, they were not his acciiser.s ; they 
were his fellow labourers in the inquiry ordered by the Court 
of Directors, their masters, and by which inquiry he might be 
purged of that corruption with which he stood charged. 

He says, Nundcoinar is a wretch, whom you all know lo be 
::he basest of mankind. I believe they did not know the man 
:o be a wretch or the basest of mankind ; but if he was a 
wretch, and if he was the basest of mankind, if he was guilty 



of iill thi?. crimes, with which we charge Mr. TT:i' 
one of which was ever proved mrainst him), if ai 
Lord.ships were to have the misfortune to he before thi 
before any inquest of the House of Commons, or i 
inquest of this nation, would you not say, that 
greatest possilde advantage to you tliat the man, wh 
you, was a miscreant, the vilest ,a!id basest of raankin 
confession of all the world ? Do mankind really tl 
that to be accused by men of honour, of weight, of 
upon probable charges, is an advantage to them, an 
be accused by the basest of mankind is a di-sadvantaj 
give me, if ever I am to have accusers, miscreants, r 
him — wretches, the basest and vilest of mankind. T 
(say.s he) are my accii.sers ; if they were, it was their d 
they were not his accusers, but were inquiring inti 
which it was equally his duty to inquire into. He ' 
suffer Nundcomar to be produced, he would not suffi 
comar to be e.xiunined ; he rather suffered such ana 
to stand against his name and character, than perm- 
inquired into. Do I want any other presumption ol 
u|.ioii sucli an occasion, than such a conduct as this ? 
whom he calls a wretch, the basest and vilest of inanl 
undoubtedly by himself, in the records of the C 
declared to be one of the first men of that country, c 
that a subject could be, a person illiistri ous for his hit 
with regard to his caste, opulent in fortune, cminen t in 
who had filled the very first offices 111 that country ; 
he was, added to all this, a man of most ackn 
taleuts, and of such a superiority as made the w hoi 
of Bengal appear to be an inferior race of beings con 
him ; a man whose outward appearance and demean! 
to cause reverence and awe, and who, at that lime, 
seventy years of age, which, without any other title, 
demands respect from mankind. And yet this miui 
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il'.f- hss.'st of rAiuik-ind, a. name, which no man is entitled to 
call anochei- till he has proved something to justify him in so 
doing : and notwithstanding his opulence, his high rank, 
station, and birch, he despises him and will not suffer him to 
be heard as an accuser before him. I will venture to say, that 
Mr. Hastings in so doing, whether elevated by philosophy, 
or inflated by pride, is not like the rest of mankind. We do 
know that in all accusations a great part of their weight and 
authority come.s from the character, the situation, the name, 
the description, the office, the dignity of the persons who bring 
them — mAukind are so made — we cannot resist this prejudice : 
and it has weight, and ever will have prima facie weight, in ail 
the tribunals in the world. If, therefore. Rajah Nundcomar 
was a man, who (it is not degrading to your Lordships to say) 
was equal in r.ank, according to the idea of his country, to any 
peer in this House, as sacred as a bishop, of as much gravity 
and authority as a judge, and who was prime minister in the 
country in which he lived; with what face can Mr. Hastings 
call this man a wretch and say that he will not suffer him to 
be. brought before him. If indeed, joined with such cir- 
cumstances, the accuser be a person of bad monaks, then I 
admit tho.se bad morals take away from their weight ; but, for 
,a proof of that, you must have some other ground.s than the 
charges and the railing of the culprit .again.st him. 

I might say that his passion is a proof of his guilt, and 
there is an action which is more odious'than the crimes he 
attempts to cover, for fie has murdered this man by t/ee hands 
of Sir Elijah Impe,y ; and if his counsel should be uiiwi.se 
enough to endeavour to detract from the credit of this mam 
by the pretended punishment to which he was brought, we will 
open that dreadful scene, to your Lordships ; and you will see 
that it does not detract from hi.s credit, but brings an eternal 
slain .and dishonour upon the justice of Great Britain ; I say 


nothing further of it. As he stood there, as he gave that evi- 
dence that day the evidence was to be received ; it stands good, 
and is a record against Mr. Hastings, with this addition, that he 
would not sii.ffer it to be examined. He railed at his colleagues. 
He says, if the charge was false, they wore guilty ot a hliel. No. 
It might have been the effect of conspiracy, it might be punished 
in another way ; but if it was false, it wa.s no libel. And all thi.s 
a, s done to discountenance inquiry, to bring odium upon his 
colleagues for doing their duty, and to prevent that imiuiry 
which could alone dear his character. IHr. Hastings had 
himself forgotten the character which he had given of Nund- 
eomar ; but he says, that his colleagues were perfectly well 
acquainted with him, and knew that he was a wietch, the 
ba.sest of manknd. 

But before I read to you the character which Mr. Hast- 
ings gave of him when he recommended him to the Presi- 
dency <to succeed Mahomed Reza Khan), I am to let your 
Lordships understand fully the purpose for which Mr. Hast- 
ings gave it. Upon that occasion all the Council, whom he 
stated to lie under .suspicion of being bought by Mahomed 
Reza Khan, all those persons with one voice cried out against 
Nundcomar; and as Mr. Hastings was known to be of the 
faction the most opposite to Niiudcomav, they charged him 
with direct inconsistency in raising Nundcomar to that ex- 
alted trust } a charge which Mr. Hastings could not repel any 
other way than by defending Nundcomar. The weight of 
their objections chiefly lay to Nundcomar’s political character; 
his moral character was not discus.sed in that proceeding. 
Mr. blastings says; — 

“The President does not take upon him to vindicate the 
moral character of Nundcomar ; his sentiments ol this man's 
former political conduct are not unknown to the Court of l)i- 
.rectors, who, he is persuaded, will be more inclined to attri 
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but'e his present coiiiiienance of him to motives of zeal and 
fidelity to the service, in repugnance perhaps to his own itv- 
clinafions, than to any predilection in his favour. He i.s very 
well acquainted with most of the facts alluded to in the mintiie 
of the majority, having been a principal instriiment in detect- 
ing them ; nevertheless he thinks it but justice to make a dis- 
tinction between the violation of a trust and an offence com- 
mitted against our government hy a man, who owed it no 
allegiance, nor was indebted to it for protection, but, on the 
contrary, was the minister and actual servant of a master, 
whose, interest naturally suggested that kind of policy which 
sought by foreign aid.s, and the diminution of the power of 
the Company, to raise his own consequence, and to re-establish 
his authority. He has never been charged with any instance 
of infidelity to ths; Nabob Meer Jaffier, the constant tenour of 
whose politics, from his first acces.sion to the nizamut till his. 
death, corresponded in all points so e.xactly with (he artifices 
which were detected in hi.s minister, that they may be as fairly 
ascribed to the one as to the other; their immediate object was 
seybud question the aggrandizement of the former, though, the 
[atter had ultimately an equal interest in their success. The 
opiiiion .which the Nabob liitnseif entertained of the .service', 
and of the fidelity of Nuncicomar, evidently appeared in the 
distinguished marks which he continued tu show him ot his 
favour and confidence to the latest hour of his life,” 

“ His conduct in the succeeding administration ap[)ears 
lot only to h.ave lieen dictated by the same princiiiles, hut, 
f we may be allowed to speak favourably of any niea.sures. 
vhich opposed the views of our own government, and aimed 
It the .support of an adverse interest, surely it was not only 
lot culpable, but even praiseworthy. lie endeavoured, as 
ppeans hy the abstracts before us, to give conseiiuence to bis 
naster. and to pave the way to his independence, by oblain- 
ng a Firmaun from the King for his appointment to the Suba.h- . 
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ship ; and he opposed the promotion of Mahomed Reza Khan, 
because he looked upon it as a supercession ot the nglits and 
authority of the Nabob. He is now an absolute dependant 
and subject of the Company, on whose favour he must rest all 
his hopes of future advancement. " 

The character here given of him is that ot an excellent 
Patriot, a character, which all your Lordships in tlie several 
situations which you enjoy, or to which you may be called, 
will envy ; the ciiaracter of a servant, who stuck to his mas- 
ter against all foreign encroachments; who stuck to him to the 
last hour of hi.s lile, and had the dying testimony of Ins mas- 
ter to his services. 

Could Sir John Clavering, could Colonel Monson, could 
Ml. Fiancis know that this man, of whom Mr. Hastings had 
given that exalted character upon the records of the Company, 
was the basest and vilest of mankind ? No, they ought to 
have esteemed him the contiaiy ; they knew him to be a man 
of rank, they knew him to be a man perhaps of the first capa- 
city in the world ; and they knew that Mr. Hastings had given 
this honourable testimony of him on the records of the Com- 
pany but a very little time before; and there wins no reason 
why they should think or know, as he e.xpresses it, that he was 
the basest and vilest of mankind. .From the account there- 
foic of Mr. Hastings himself, he was a poison competent to 
accuse, a witness fit to be lieard, and tliat is all I contend for. 
Mr. Hastings would not hear him, he would not .suffer the 
charge he had produced to Ire examined into. 

It has been shown to your Lordships, that Mr. Hastings em- 
ployed Nundcomar to inquire into the conduct, and to he the 
principal manager of a prosecution against Mahomed Rexa 
Khan. Will you sutler this man to qualify and disqualify 
witiies.ses and proseciiions agreeably to the purposes winch liis 
own ven.!eauce and coniiptioii may dictate in one case, .iiui 



vdiich the rlefence of those corruptions may dictate in anotlrev- 
Was Nundcoraar a person fit to be employed in the greatest and 
most sacred trusts in the country, and yet not fit to be a wit- 
ness to the sums of money which he paid Mr. Hastings for those 
trusts? Was Nundcornar a fit witness to be employed, and a 
fit person to be used in the prosecution of Mahomed Re?.a 
Khan, and yet not fit to be employed against Mr. Hastings, 
who himself had employed him in the very prosecution of 
Mahomed Reza Khan ? 

If Nundcornar was an enemy to Mr. Hastings, he was an 
enemy to Mahomed Rez.i Khan ; and Mr. Hastings employed 
him, avowedly and professedly on the records of the Company, 
on account of the very qualification of that enmity. Was he a 
wretch, the basest of mankind, when opposed to Mr. Ha.stiiigs ? 
Was he not as much a wretch, and as much the basest of 
mankind, when Mr. Hastings employed him in the prose- 
cution of the first Magistrate, and Mahomedan of the first des- 
cent in Asia? Mr. Hastings shall not qualify and disqualify 
men at his pleasure ; he must accept them such as they are j 
and it is a presumption of his guilt accompanying the chtarge 
(which I never will separate from it) that he w’ould not suffer 
the man to be produced who made the accusation. And I 
therefore contend, that .as the accusation was so made so 
witnessed, so detailed, so specific, so entered upon record ; and 
so entered upon record in con.sequence of the inquiiie.s 
ordered by the Company, his refusal and rejection of inquiry 
into it is a presumption of his guilt. 

He is full of his idea of dignity. It is right for every man 
to preserve his dignity. There is a dignity of station, which a 
man has in trust to preserve ; there is a dignity of personal 
char.acter, which every man by being made man is bound to 
preserve. But you see, Mr. Hasting.s’s idea of dignity has no 
cfiniiexiou with integrity ; it has no connexion with honest: 
(.'lUk; ; it lus no connexion with the reputation which he is 
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bonnd 10 preserve. What, my Lords, did he owe nothing to 
tiie Coinpany, that had appointed him? Did he owe nothing 
to die l.cgislai ure ? Did he owe nothing to your Lordships, and 
to the Hcmse of Commons, who had appointed him ? Did he 
owe nothing to himself, to the country that bore him ? Did 
he owe nothing to the world, as to its opinion to which every 
public man owes a reputation ? What an example was here 
held out to the Coiiipany’s servants ! 

Mr. Hastings says, this may come into a Court of Justice ; 
it will come into a Court of Justice; I reserve my defence on 
the occasion till it comes into a Court of Justice, and here I 
make no opposition to it. To this 1 answer, that the Com- 
pany did not order him so to reserve himself; but ordered 
him to be an inquirer into those things. Is it a lesson to be 
taught to the inferior servants of the Company, that provided 
they can e.seape out of a Court of Justice by the back doors 
and sally-ports of the law, by artifice of pleading, by lho.se 
strict and rigorous rules of evidence, which have been estab- 
lished fur the protection of innocence, but which by them 
mip-ht be turned to the protection .and support of guilt ; and 
that such an escape is enough for them ? That an Old Bailey 
acquittal is enough to establish a fitness for trust ; and if a 
tnan shall go acquitted out of such a Court, because the judges 
are bound to acquit him against the conviction of tiieir own 
opinion, when every man in the market-place knows that he 
is guilty— that he is fit for a trust? Is it a lesson to be held 
out to the servants of the Company, that upon the first in- 
quiry, which is made into coiriiplion, and that in the highest 
trust, by the persons authorized to inquire into it, he uses 
all the powers of that trust to quash it ; vilifying his col- 
leagues, vilifying his accuser, abusing everybody, but never 
denying the charge? His associates and colleagues, astonished 
at this conduct, so wholly unlike everything, that, had ever 
appeared of innocence, request him to consider a little belier. 
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ftiey declare, they are not his accusers; they tell him they 
are not his judges; that they under the orders of tl>e Com- 
tifiny arc making an inquir)', which he ought to make : he dei- 
clares he will not make it. Being thus driven to the wall, 
he says, Why do you not form yourselves into a covnmittee ? 
I won’t suffer these proceedings to go on as long as I am 
present. Mr. Hastings plainly had in view, that, if the pro- 
ceedings had been before a committee, there would have been 
a doubt of their authenticity, as not being before a regular 
Board. And he contended, that there could be no regular 
.Board without his own presence in it: a poor miserable scheme 
for eluding this inquiry; partly by saying that it vvas carried 
on when he was not present, and j^artly by denying the 
authority of this Board. 

I will have nothing to do with the great question that 
arose upon the Governor General’s resolution to dissolve a 
13oard, whether the Board have a right to sit afterw'ards ; it is 
enough that Mr. Hastings w'ould not suffer them as a Council 
to examine into what as a Council they were bound to examine 
into. He absolutely declared the Council dissolved, when 
they did not accept his committee; for wdiich they had many 
good reasons, as I shall show in reply, if necessary, and which 
he could have no one good reason for proposing — he then 
declares the Council dissolved. The Council, who did not 
think Mr. Hastings had a power to dissolve them, while pro 
ceeding in the discharge of their duty, went on as a Council ; 
they called in Nundcomarto support his charge ; Mr. Hastings 
withdrew. Nundcornar was asked, what he had to say further 
in support of his own evidence. Upon which he produces a 
letter from Munny Begum, the dancing girl that I have spoken 
of, in which she gives him directions and instructions relative 
to his conduct in every part of those bribes ; by which it 
appears, that the corrupt agreement for her office was made 
with Mr. Hastings through Nundcornar, before he had quitted 
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Calcutta : it points out the execution of it, and the manner in 
which every part of the sum was paid; one lack by herself in 
Calcutta; one lack, which she ordered Nundcomar to borrow 
and which he did borrow ; and a lack and a half, which were 
given to him, Mr. Hastings, besides this purchase- money, 
under colour of an entertainment. This letter was produced, 
tran.slated, e.xamiiied, criticised, proved to be .sealed with the 
seal of the Begum, acknowledged to have no marks but those of 
authenticity upon it; and, as such, was entered upon the 
Company’s records, confirming and .supporting the evidence 
of Nundcomar, part by part, and circumstance by circumstance. 
And I am to remark, that since this document, .so delivered 
in, has never been litigated or controverted in the truth of it, 
from that day to this, by Mr. Hastings; so, if there was no 
more testimony, here is enough upon this business. Your 
Lordships will remark, that this charge consisted of two parts ; 
two lacks, that were given explicitly for the corrupt purchase of 
the office ; and one lack and a half given, in reality, for the 
same purpose, but under the colour of what is called an 
entertainment. 

Now, in the course of these proceedings it was thought 
aecessary, that Mr, Hastings’s Banyan, Cantoo Baboo (a name 
your bordship.s ivill be well acquainted with, and who was the 
minister in this and all the other transactions of Mr. Hastings) 
should be called before the Board to explain some circumstances 
in the proceedings. Mr. Hastings ordered hi.s Banyan, a native, 
not to attend the sovereign Board, appointed by Parliament for 
the goveinmcnt of that country, and directed to inquire into 
transactions of this nature. He thus taught the natives not 
only to disobey the orders of the Court of Directors, enforced 
by an Act of Parliament ; but he taught his own servant to 
disobey, and ordered him not to appear before the Board. 
Quarrels, duels, and other mischiefs arose. In short, 
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Mr. Haatinga raised every power of heaven and of hdl upon 
this subject, bat in vain : the inquiry went on. 

l\'[r. Haisticgs does not meet Nundcomar, he war, afraid of 
him ; but he was not negligent of his own defence, for he 
fiie.s to the supreme court of justice ; he there prosecuted 
an inquiry against Nundcomar for a conspiracy. Faiiiii"- in 
that, he mad.:: other attempts, and disabled Nuridcomar from 
appearing before the Board by having him imprisoned, and 
thus utterly crippled that pan of the prosecution against him. 
But as guilt is never able thoroughly to escape^ it did .so 
hajipt'n, that tlte Council finding monstrous deficiencies in the 
Eegum’s affairs; finding the Nabob’s allowance totally 
scluandered, that the mo.st .sacred pen.sions were left unpaid 
that nothing but disorder and confusion reigned in ail his af- 
fairs, that the Nabob's education was neglected, that he could 
scarcely read or write, that there was scarcely any m.'irk of i 
man left in him, except those which nature had at first im- 
printed ; — I say, all these abuses being produced in a body- 
before them, they thought it necessary to send up to inquire 
into them. And a considerable deficiency or embez'/lemeiit 
appearing in the Munny Begum’s account of the young Na- 
bob’s stipend, she voluntarily declared, by a writing under 
her seal, that she had given ;,Jr5,ooo to Mr. Hastings for an 
entertfiinrnent. 

Mr. Hustings, finding that the ch.nrge miifit come fully 
against him, contrived a plan, (which your Lordships will see 
the effects of presently), and, this was to confound this lack 
and a half, or ,/, '15,000, with the two lacks given directly and 
.specifically as a bribe; intending to avail himself of this 
fines.se whenever any payment was to be proved of the twr> 
lacks, which he knew would be proved against him, and which 
he never did deny: and accordingly your Lordships will find 
some confusion in the proofs of tlie payment of those sums 
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lenucitv of which was estaDiis . Goorcla;-^s, who 

T :::r;rrSo£'" 

'.^ll^St^-pondhig with that of Nunc^oni. a^ 
Munny Begum's letter; 

"“"'t'tlal'lite'are'^SeVwItne^^^^^ upon this business 
'T"i I v'r disnualifyRajahGoorrlass, because what- 
c nr t r he thougin fit to give Nunclcomar, he has given 
"''i T characters to Rajah Goordass, who was employed 
% r 1 t - - of trust; and iherefore any ob.. 

i. f,);!. 1 iasiHi,,s .. Having got thus fai, 

r::a-;:h=^ 

'f tol'rfouml tS j'^These^offices had been thrown into 
r h, the manner voii will hear ; hm, unon strict inquiry, 
a - oaiceqxiper produced, tvom whn i 

' ' tlvif the officer of the treasury, having brought to the 

jTib mi account of one lack and a half, which he said had 
em given to Mr. Hastings, desired lo know from him uncler 
.hat lad of expense it should ;2tLr.l^li - 1 

nlmcnritablished ^s' a regular affair, the officer would 
nevS ble gone to the Kahoband asked under what name to 
enter it ; but he found an irregular affair, and 
Cv what head to put it tinder •'^'Od troin the whole ^ 
moceedingb it appears that three lacks and a ual w a pa d 
To Vtcks bv way of bribe, one lack and u half under the - k. . 

enltainlent. ^ .• Hastings endeavours to ii. ah a. 

e f.. t obliquely, not directly, for he nevei dneet.j aoimd 


and he partly admits the second, in hopes, that all the proof o 
payment of the fii'st charge should be merged and coiifoundec 
in iho second. And therefore your Lordships will see from tht 
beginning of that business till it came into the hand.s of Mr 
Smith, his agent then appearing in the name and character oi 
agent and solicitor to the Company, that thi.s tvas done tc 
giv'e some appearance and colour to it by a. false represent 
iition, a.s your Lordsivip.s will sec, of every part of the 
transactions. 

The proof then of the two lacks rests upon tlie evidence oi 
N'unclcomar. the letter of Muimy iJegiim, and the evidence oi 
^lajah Cfoordass. Tlte evidence of the lack and a half, by way 
of entertainment, was at first the same; and afterwaids begins 
a .series of proofs, to which Mr. Hastings h.as himself helped 
us. For, in the iirsf place, he produces this office paper in sup- 
port of his attempt to establish the confusion between the pay- 
ment of the two lacks and of the lack and a half. ITe di t 
not himself deny, that he received a hack and a half, becai .e 
with respect to that lack and a half he had founded some 
principle of justification. Accordingly, this office paper asseria 
and proves this lack and a half to have been given, in addition 
to the other proofs. Then Mumiy Begum herself is inquired 
of, There, is a commission appointed to go up to her resi- 
dence ; and the fact is proved to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Joring, the commissioner. The Begum had put a pai)er of 
iccounls, through her .son, into his hands, which shall he given 
It your Lordshios’ bar; in which she expressly said that she gave 
Mr. Hastings a lack and a half foi entertainment. But Mr. 
rlastings objects to Mr. Goring’s evidence upon this occasion, 
lie w.anted to supersede Mr. Goring in the inquiry; and he ac 
lordingly appoints, with the consent of the Council, two crea- 
ures of hi.s own to go and assist in that inquiry. The question 
s’hich hcdirects these commissioners to nut to M'lmnvBesum is 
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tliis “ Was the sum of money chargerl lay you to lie given 
to Mr, H.astings, given under an idea of entcitainment, 
customary, or upon what other ground, or for what other 
reason ? ” Me also desires the following que.stions may he 
proposed to the Begum ; — “ Was any application made to 
you for the acxount, which you have delivered of three lacks 
and a: half of rupees, said to have been paid to the Governor 
and Mr. Middleton ; or did you deliver the account of your 
own free wili, and unsolicited ?” 

My Lords, you see, that with regard, to the whole three 
lacks and a half of rupee.s the Begum had given an account, 
which tended to confirm the payment of them : hut Mr. 
.Hastings wanted tf) invalidate that account by supposing she 
; gave it under restraint. The .second .question is— “In what 
manner w,as the application m.ade to you, and by whom?” 
But the principal qae.stion is this, “ On what account was the 
:; one lack and a half given to the Governor-General, which yon 
have laid to his account? Was it in consequence of any 
requisition from him, or of any previous agreemomt, or of any 
establi-shed usage?” When a man a.sk,s concerning a sum of 
.money, charged to be given to him by another person, on wliat 
account It wa.s given, he does indirectly admit that that money 
actually was paid, and wants to derive a justification from the 
mode of the p.rymcnt of it; and accordingly that inference 
was drawn froni the question .so sent up, and it served as an 
instruction to Munny Begum ; and her answer wa.s that it was 
given to him, as an ancient u.sage and custom, for an enterlai'n- 
ment. So that the, fact of the gift of the money is ascertained 
by the question put by Mr. Ha.sling.s to her, and her answer 
And thus at last come.s his accomplice in this businus.s; and 
eiv.'s the fullest teslimoiiy to tim lade and ,a half. 

I iMMM beg leave, before I go further, to state the ciremn- 
bG ice- of the several wilne.sscs examuu.d upon this business. 


They were of two kinds ; voluntary witnesses ; and accomplices, 
I'nrr.ed by inquiry and examination to discover their own guilt. 
Of the llist kind were Nimdcomar and Rajah Goorda.ss ; thc,se 
were the only two that can be said to be voluntary in the 
business, anri who gave their information without much fear, 
thoucdi the last unwillingly and with a full sense of the d, anger 
ot doing it. 

The other was the evidence of his accomplice, Munny 
}5egum, wrung from her hy the froce of truth, in which she 
confessed, that .she gave the lack and a half, and justifie.s it 
upmv the ground of its being a customary entertainment. 
Besides this, there is the evidence of Chittendur, who was one 
of Mr, Hastin.gs’s instruments, and one of the Begum’s servants. 
He being prepared to confound the two lacks with the one lack 
and a half, says, upon his examination, that a lack and a half 
was given ; but, upon e.vamining into the particulars of it, he 
proves, that the sum he gave was two lacks, and not a lack and 
a half: for he say.s, that there was a dispute about the other 
half lack. Nimdcomar demanded intere.sl, which the Begum 
ivas unwilling to allow, and consequently that half lack re- 
mained unpaid. Now, this half lack can be no part of the Itick 
and a half, which i.s admitted on all hands, and proved by the 
wiiole body of concurrent testimony to have been giveri to 
Mr. Hastings in one lumping sum. When Chittendur endea- 
vours to confound it with the lack and a half, he clearly es- 
tablishes the fact, that it was a parcel of the two lacks ; and 
thus hears evidence, in attempting to prevaricate in fwour of 
iMr. Hastings, that one lack and a half wa.s I'laid, wliich Mr. 
Hasting.s is willing to allow; but when he entens into the 
particulars ot it, he proves by the subclivirdon of the payment, 
and by tlie non-payment of part of it, that it accords with the 
two lacks, and not with the lack and a half. 

Tiiere are other circumstances in these accounts, highly 
aii.\maiv to tin's evidence. The lack and a half was not only 


attested by Rajah Gooidas, by the Ecgimi, by Cliw tendin', by 
the Begum .again upon Mr. Hasting.s’s own question ; indirert- 
ly admitted by Mr. Hastings, proved by the ordens for it to be 
ivntteii off to ex’pen.se (such a body of proof as perliaps never 
existed) ; but tliere is one proof still remaining, namely a, 
paper, which w,a,s produced before the Gouiinittee, and which 
tVe shall produce to your I.ordships. ft is an authentic paper 
delivered in favour of Mr. Hastings l>y Major Bcott, who acted 
• at that time as Mr. Hastings’s agent to a committee of the 
Mouse of Commons, and authenticated to come from Munny 
Begum heiself. All this body of evidence we- mean to produce; 
and we .shall prove, first, that he received the two lacks ; — 
and secondly, that he received one lack and a half under the 
name of entertainment. With regard to the lack and a half, 
Mr. Hastings is so far from controverl ing it, even indirectly, 
lhal he is obliged to establish it by testimonies produced by 
himself, in order to sink in that, if he can, the two hicks, which 
he thinks he is not able to justify, but which he fears will be 
proved against him. The lack and a half, I do believe, he 
will not l)e advised to contest, hut whether lie is or no, we .shall 
load him with it : we shall prove it beyond all doubt. But 
there are other circumstances further auxiliary in this business, 
which, from the very attemiits to conceal it, prove beyond 
doubt’, the fraudulent and wicked nature of the transaction. 
In the account given by the Begum, a lack, which is for Mr. 
HasLin5.;s’s entertainment, is entered in a susiiicious neighbour- 
hood ; ;for there is there entered a lack of rupees, [laid for the 
sonbahdary Sunniinds to the Mogul through the Rajah .Shitab- 
roy. Upon looking into the account, and comparing it with 
another paper produced, the first thing we find is, that tliis 
woman charges the sum paid, to be a sum due : and then she 
charges this one lack to have iieen paid, when the Mogul was 
in the h.indsof the Mahrattas, when all cornmuniG.ition with him 
was stopiied, and when Rajah Shitabroy, who is supposed to have 
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paid it, was under conlinement in the hands of Mr. H,a.stin<j;s. 
Tims site cndoavouf.s U) i,;onceal the lack of rupees paid to 
Mr. Hastings.. 

In order f;o make this ininsactioii, which, though not in it- 
self intricate, i.s in some degree m.nde so by Mr. Hastings 
dear to.vour I.ordships, we pledge ourselves to give to your 
■Lordshiijs, what must be a great advantage to the culprit him- 
selt. a st’llahub — the heads of ail this charge, and of the proofs 
llK!!i.,dvos, with thc.ir references ; to show Ikjw far the proof 
goes to the two lacks, and then to the one lack and a half 
■singly : this we shall put in writing, that you may not depend 
upon the fugitive memory of a thing not so well perhap.s, or 
powerfully e-spressed as it ought to be; and in order to uive 
every advantage to the defendant, and to give every facility to 
%our Lordsliips’ judgment ; and this will, I believe, .he thought 
a dear and fair way of proceeding. Your lordships will then 
judge whether Mr. Hasiing.s’.s conduct at the time,— hi.s resist- 
ing an inquiry, preventing his servant appearing as an evidence 
discountenancing and discouraging his colleagues, raising every 
ohstriiction to the prosecution, dissolving the Council, prevent- 
ing evidence, and destroying it as far as lay in hi.s power hv 
collateral means, be not also such presumptive proofs, as give 
double force to all the positive proof we produce against him. 

I'lie ladr and a half, I know, he meams to suooort upon 
the custom of ei.lertainment; and your Lordships will judge 
wb.ctner or not a man, who was ordered, and had covenanted 
never to lake more than ^,^400, could take ^16,000 under 
.^oiour 0. an cniertaininent. That which he intends to pro- 
dm a,s a justiiifauon we charge, and your Lordships and the 

uoiif.., ill think, to he the heaviest aggravation of hi.s crime 
;<Vi.d atur explaming io your Lordships the circumstances 
’‘r IS made, and leaving a just im- 

pio..,u,n of tne.n upon your minds, I shall beg your Lordships’ 
.m..u.:.c-,,eo to f.iusn this member of the business to-monow. 
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It is Stated and entered in the account, that an eiitortaiiv 
ment was provided for Mr. Hastings at the rate of /',2ao a 
day. He staid at Moorfehedabad for near tliree months ; and 
thus you see, that vi-sits from Mr. Hastings are pretty ex- 
pensive things; it Is at the rate of ,^73,000 a year for hi.s 
entertainment. We find that Mr. Middleton, an JCnglisii 
.gentleman, who was with him, received likewise, whether under 
the same pretence I know not, and it does not signify, another 
sum equal to it ; and, if these two gentlemen had staid in that 
country a year, their several allowances would have been 
I ^16, 000 out of the Nabob’s allotvance of ;<^i6o,ooo a year ; 
they would have eat up nearly the whole of it. And do you 
wonder, my Lords, that such guests and such ho.sts are difficult 
to be divided ? Do you wonder, that such visits, when so well 
paid for, and well provided for, were naturally long ? d’here 
i.s hardly a prince in Europe, who would give to another prince 
of Europe from his royal hospitality, what was given upon £hi.s 
occasion to Mr. Hastings. 

Let us now sec what was Mr. Hastings's business duritig 
this long protracted visit. First, he tells you, that he came 
there to reduce all the state and dignity of the Nabob. He 
tells you, that he felt no compunction in reducing that state ; 
that the eiephants, the menagerie, the stables, all went with- 
out mercy, and consequently all the persons concerned in 
them were dismissed also. When he came to the abolition 
of the Petisions, he says, “ I proceeded with great pain from 
the reflection, that 1 was the instrument in depriving whole 
families, all at once, of their bread, and reducing them to a 
state of penury ; convinced of the necessity of the measure, 
.[ endeavoured to execute it with great impartiality.” Here 
he state.s the work he was employed in, when he took this two 
hundred pound.s a day for his own pay. “ It was necessary 
to begin witli reforming the nseles.s .servants of the court, and 
retrenching the idle parade of elephants, menageries, &c., 
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which loaded the civil list. This cost little regret in perform- 
ing j but the kesident, who took upon himself the chief share 
in this busine.ss;, acknowledges that he suffered considerably 
in his feelings, when he came to touch on the pension list. 
Some hundreds of persons of the ancient nobility of the country, 
excluded under our Government from almost all employments, 
civil or military, had, ever since the:revolution, depended on the 
bounty of the Z'labob ; and near ten lacks were bestowed ih.at 
way. It i,s not that the distribution was always made with 
judgment or impartial, .and much room was left for a reform ; 
but, when the question was to cut off entirely the greatest part, 
it could not fail to be accompanied with circumstances of real. 
distre.ss. The Resident declares, that even with some of the 
highest rank he could not avoid discovering, under all the 
pride of Eastern manners, the manifest marks of penury and 
want. There was, however, no room left for hesitation ; to 
confine the Nabob’s expenses within the limited sum, it was 
necessary that pensions should be set a.side.” 

Here, my Lords, is a man sent to execute one of the most 
dreadful oftices that was ever executed by man, to cut oli^ 
as he says himself, ivith a bleeding heart the only remaining 
allowance made for hundreds of the decayed nobility and gen- 
try of a great kingdom, driven by our Government from the 
offices upon which they existed. In this moment of anxiety 
and affliction, when he says, he felt pain and was cut to the 
heart to do it : at this very moment, when he was turning over 
fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry of this 
.country to downright want of bread; just at that moment, while 
ha tvas doing thi.s act, and feeling this act in this manner, from 
the col!eft&l moisi’!;. forced from the mouths of that indL^ent 
and famished nobility, he gorged his own ravenous maw with 
an allowance of ,-£200 a day for his entertainment. As we see 
.him in this biisine.s.s, this man is unlike any other : he is also 
never corrupt, but he is cruel ; he never diue.s without creating 
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51 fn.mins ; h(; does not take from the loose superfluity of 
stundin" i^rentness, but falls upon the indigent, the oppressed, 
and niiaed ; he takes to himself double what would main- 
tain tliem. His is unlike the generous rapacity of the noble 
e.T'le, vvho preys upon a living, struggling, reluctant, equal 
victim: his is like that of the ravenous vulture, who lulls 
upon tl-.e decayed, the sickly, the dying, and the dead, and 
oiilv anticipates nature in the destruction of its object. His 
cruelty is beyond his corruption : but there is something in 
his hypocrisy which is more terrible than bis cruelty ; for 
at the very time, when with double and unsparing hands 
he executes a proscription, and sweeps off the food of 
hundreds of the nobility and gentry of a great country, his 
eyes overflow with tears ; and he turns the precious balm that 
bleeds from wounded humanity, and is its best medicine, 
into fatal, rancorous, mortal poison to the human race. 

You have seen that when he takes j^soo a day for his 
entertainment, he tells you that, in this very act, he is starving 
fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry. Mjr 
Lords, you have the blood of nobles, if not you have the blood 
of men in your veins ; you feel as nobles, you feel as ineir. 
Wliat would you say to a Cruel Mogul exacter, by whom after 
having been driven from your estates, driven from the noble 
offices, civil and military, which you hold, driven from your 
bishoprics, driven from your places at court, driven from your 
offices as judges, and after having been reduced to a miserolile 
ilijck of pensioners, your very pensions were at last wrested 
from your mouths ; and wlio, though at the very time when 
those pensions were weresteri from you he declares them to 
have iieeri the only lircad of a miserable decayed nobility, 
takes himself ;^2oo a clay for his enterainment, and con- 
tinue-, it till it amounts to ;£if>,ooo ? I do think, that of all 
the corruptions wliicli h.e has not owned, but has not denied, 
or of diose which he does in effect owti, and of wiiich he 
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the- evidence himself, the taking and claitniiiii: 
tinner color of an entertaiaraent’ is ten times the most 

i -ihal! this day only further trouble your Lordships to 
ouseeve, that he has never directly denied this transaction. I 
have turnliled over the records, 1 have looked at every part to 
see wlK'drci oe denies it ; ho did not deny it at the time, he did 
not deny it to the Orurt of Directors : on the contrary, he did 
in effect acknowledge it, when, without directly acktjqwledging 
it, he promised them a full and liberal explanation of the whole 
tv.' usaction, He never did give that explanation. Parliament 
tc c up the business ; this matter was reported at the end of 
thi Kievetith Report. P<ut though the House of Commons had 
thus reported it, and made that public, which before was upon 
the Corfipany’s records, he took no notice of it. Then another 
occasion arises : he conies before the House of Commons j he 
know.; he is about to be prosecuted for these very corruptions : 
he well knows these charges exist against him ; he makes his 
defence (if he will allow it to be his defence) ; but though thus 
driven he did not there deny it, because he knew, that if 
be had denied it, it could be proved against him. I 
desire your Lordships will look at that paper, which we have 
given in evidence, and .see if you find a woid of denial of it ; 
there is much discourse, much folly, much insolence, but not 
one word of denial. Then, at last, it came before this tribunal 
against him. 1 desire to refer your Lordships to that part of 
his defence, to the article in which this bribe is specifically 
charged ; he does not deny it there ; the only thing, which 
looks like a denial, is one sweeping clan.se iirsertcd (in order to 
put us upon the proof}, that all the charges are to be con- 
ceived ,'iB denied : but a specific denial to this specific charge, in 
no stage of the business from beginning to end, has he once 
made : and. therefore, here I close that . part of the charge, 
winch relate, s to the business rjf Nundconijir. Your Lordships 
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will see such a body of presumptive proof, and positive proof, 
as never was given yet of any secret corrupt act of bribery; 
and there I leave it with your Lordships’ justice. 

I beg pardon for having detained you so long ; but your 
Lordships will be so good as to observe, that no business ever 
was covered with more folds of iniquitous artifice than this, 
which is now brought before you. 



